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‘Trusts ‘Helped Make Dulles’ Mid-East Polic ie 
Conspiracy Led to Billion-Dollar Price Hike 


Special te The Worker 


WASHINGTON-—Proof:that the mammoth American oil trusts are shaping U. S. foreign policy and have engineered a 
new billion-dollar-plus profiteering at the expense of the public was presented at the Senate and House last week. Attacking 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, which is supposed to defend the Middle Eastern countries from “aggression by “international com- 


ILLINI LEAD 
WEEK'S SUBS 


THE READERS of one state 
came through with a handful of 
subscriptions for The Worker 
- Jast week. That state was Illinois, 

whose 44 renewals and new subs 
brought the heart of the Midwest 
to 20 percent of its goal in the 
present sub drive. 


However, at this rate, it would 
take 18 more weeks, or until 
July 4th to complete its 1,000 
quota. 

And that is the state which 
did best during the week. 

The results for the other 
states should clearly sound a cry 
of.alarm to our readers there. 
The results, 'in Worker subs, 
were: New England, 14; Wis- 
consin, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, 5 each; Connec- 
ticut and Minnesota, 4 each; with 
just two each from Ohio and 
Michigan, and one each from 
Missouri. and Montana. 

New York state secured an 
‘even one percent—56 subs—of 
its 5,600 goal last week. bring- 
ing its total to 560 or 10 percent 
of the goal. 

On the overall, Minnesota 
has moved out ahead of Wiscon- 
sin in percentage of goal achiev, 
ed, 39 percent for the Gophers 
and 33 percent for the Badgers, 


(Continued on Page 13) 


with representatives of Standard — 


munism, Sen. Joseph C., 
O'Mahoney. (Dem-Wyo) chair- 
man of the Senate Anti- 
Trust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, charged that “the 
gigantic oif companies, exercis- 
ing the power of political and 
economic states in the Middle 
East, have had a hand in fram- 
ing our foreign policy.” 

Sen. O'Mahoney presented 
documentary evidence to back 
up his charges. © 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (Dem- 
Tenn), also a member of the 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, declared that “it is 
becoming apparent to a larger 
and larger extent that the policy 
of this Administration, in deal- 
ing with the Middle East prob- 
lem, has a, relationship to the 
wants and desires of the large 
international oil companies 
which are operating in the Mid- 
dle East, which today own 57 
percent or have 57 percent ol 
the oil production of the Mid- 
dle East.” 

In the House Rep. Robert L. 
Sikes (Dem-Fla) blasted the 25-_ 
cents-a-barrel price hike for 
crude oil which the oil indus- 
try put over early in: January 
in the wake of the Suez crisis. 
He charged it would cost the 
nation $2 billion a year, though 
other estimates were somewhat 
lower. 

Sen. O'Mahoney presented a 
sensational document from oil 
company files showing how Sec- 
retary of State Dulles. worked 


On Wednesday, a new nation—Ghana—will be born in Africa. 
It will embrace what are now the Gold Coast and Togoland, and 
will be a self-governing member of the British Commonwealth. 
Here are the members of Ghana’s new cabinet. 

Front’ ‘tow, seated ‘left to right: A. E.\Inkumsah, ‘Minister of . 


. Housing; Kojo 
~ Minister Dr. Kwame 


Minister of Trade: ‘and Labor! the: Prime ; 
mah; °K. A..Gbedemah; Minister Finarice; 


sentatives 


Oil- Co. of New Jersey, the 
world’s largest oil trust, Stand- 
ard Oil of California, Texas Co. 
and other oil corporations in 
formulating policy in the Suez 
crisis, 

Sen. O'Mahoney also read 
documents which showed that 
15 oil companies with vast inter- 
national investments, whom the 
Eisenhower Administration 
banded together in the Middle 
East Emergency Committee, 
sabotaged the supply of crude 
oil to Western Europe and _ in- 
stead tried to grab a larger share 
of the domestic market from the 
so-called independents, 

* 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES role | 


of the oil trusts in shaping for- 
eign policy is revealed in a 
memorandum signed by A.C. 


Ingraham of the Socony-Vac- | 


taken from that com- 
Socony-Vacuum is 


uum Co., 
panys files. 


co-owner with Standard Oil of | 


New Jersey, Standard of Calli- 
fornia and Texas Co. of the 
Arabian - American Oil Co. 
(Aramco). 
fabulous oil wealth 
Arabia, where the United States 
has an air base a Dhahran, within 
easy bombing distance of Soviet 
territory. 

The Ingraham memo describes 
a meeting on Aug. 13, 1956 of 


the Foreign Petroleum Supply | 


Committee, held at the Staet 
Department. (Actually this com- 
mitee of oil corporation repre- 
had been replaced 


—_— -—— + 


“« 


A. Casely-Hayford, Minister of Citabinilscliei 


Aramco controls the | 
of Saudi 


| 


three days earlier by the Middle 
East Emergency Committee.) 

The memo quotes the tele- 
grahic call to the meeting as 
stating: “This meeting not open 
to observers, no publicity au- 
thorized.” 

In addition to Soconony- 
Vacuum, the following oil com- 
panies were represented at the 
meeting: Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia, Texas Co., Standard-V acuum 


——_—— mm te 


Too Many 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT. — Times are grim 
here and the auto workers are 
worried as to how long “ths 
season will last. The picture 
is this: 

The stockpile of unsold 1937 
modesl is expected to be close 
to 750,000 as of March 1. 


General Motors has gone 
down to four days a week at 
Chevrolet, its “best-seller” Pon- 
tiac is on four days, Buick is 
running 4,000 les cars a week 
than a year ago. Oldsmobile 
produced 12,000 less cars a 
week than a vear ago. Oldsmo- 
bile produced 12,000 fewer cars 
in the first five wecks of 1957 


——- 


Minding | left 


to right, are: A. E. A. Ofori-Atta, Minister of Local Government; 


N. A. Welbeck, Minister of Works: B. Yeboah-Afari, Minister of 


Agriculture; J. H. Alassani, Minister of Health; J. B. Erzuah, Min- 


ister of © Education; i L. R. Abavana, Minister without Portfolio; | 
Ako ‘ Adjei, Minister:‘of the Interior; ‘and Krobo Edusei, Minister | 


without Portfolio. (For details see page 8.) *° 


| 


Oil Co., Venezuelan Petroleum 

Corp., Getty Oil Co., Gulf Oil 

Corp., and Sinclair Oil Corp. 
a 


ALSO PRESENT at the meet- 
ing were Secretary Dulles, Her- 
bert Hoover Jr., oil engineer 
who was then Under Secretary 
of State; Dr. Arthur S. Fleming, 
then Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, and other officials of the 
State, Defense, Justice and In- 

_ (Continued on Page 12) 


Too Many Autos and» 


Workers 


compared with 1956. 

Studebaker is running 12,000 
fewer cars for the fifst five 
weeks of 1957 as compared with 
1956. 

In Michigan some 170,000 
workers are idle, 50,000 more 
than a year ago, with close to 
100,000 in Detroit. 

These figures do not include 
and Pontiac on four days a week. 


GM, like the rest of the profit 
hungry auto companies, boosted 
prices as high as $600 on mod- 
els, increased the gadgets and 
loaded the dealers with high- 
priced cars. 

In 1956 close to 250,000 Mich- 
igan workers were idle more 
than six months of the year and 
140,000 of those didn’t get back 
to work—so there went a® big 
slice of the buyers market. The 
high cost of living, caused by the 
war economy, is causing thous- 
ands here to continue to drive 


\jalopies. 


The United Auto Workers 
union reports that nationally 
at least 100,000 of its members 
never got back to work on the 
D7 model. 

Reports are coming into UAW 
headquarters of layoffs, speed- 
up increasing for those workers 
still working, besides job run- 
aways to newly built plants 


being madly pushed by employ- 


These new plants do not 
(7 &- “sad on Page 12) 
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‘Little’ Filibuster Solution to Israel Crisis Looms 
Becoming Perilous 


To ‘Rights Bills 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON — The dreary, time-wasting “com- 
mittee filibuster” being conducted here by Dixiecrat of- 
ficials in pushing Congressional committees close to the 


deadline beyond which it is 
doubtful civil rights bills can 
pass. 

Scathern governors, attorney 
generals, U. S. representatives 
and senators have paraded to 
the witness chairs of both Senate 
and House Judiciary subcom- 
mittees to fill the record with 
time-worn racist cliches. 

Civil rights laws, and espe- 
cially the mild Eisenhower pack- 
age, according to Virginias At- 
torney General J. Lindsay AIl- 
mond, are “aimed directly and 

_ jmsultingly at Southern states.” 
A'mond termed the GOP civil 
r'~ its measures a measure for 
“civil wrongs,” and “shockingly 
p nitive in purpose and design.” 
Te Almond statements. were 
made before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s 
Constitutional Rights. 


Almond is a proponent of the 
doctrine of interposition, and he 
has “interposed” unconstitutional 
laws passed by the Virginia Jegis- 
]zture between the federal gov- 
e~2cmnt and those citizens of his 
s\2‘2 who wish to live under the 
U.5. Constitution, 

Clarence Mitchell, Washing- 
to: representative of the NAA- 
CP, pointed this out when he 
called attention to the fact that 
Ar.ington, Va., has been pre- 
venied from ~ integrating its 
schools by Virginia’s state gov- 
ernment, which would cut off all 
funds to integrated schools. 


v1 

REP. JOHN C. DAVIS of 
Ceorgia, holding the same musty 
views as Almond, spent nearly 
two hours of the Celler commit- 
tees time last weck detailing the 
lot of the poor Negro in northern 
industrial cities. Davis detailed 
the acts of violence against Ne- 
groes who move into white 
neithLorhoods in the North, lay- 
ing this to some mystical racial 
antipathy which he said was 

_ “universal.” 

To Davis, as his answers to 
questons indicated, this did not 
call for the protection of the 
Negroes rights—it was proof that 
it civil rights legislation was 
enacted, bloodshed and violence 
would ensue. 


Rep. John Bell Williams, a 
young Mississippi Democrat, 
used the exact material Davis 
had put into the record; but 
Williams threatened that the 
Civil Rights Commission“ called 
for in the proposed legislation 
would be subjected. to “twelve 
thousand years” of harassment. 


The Mississippian said he and ~ 


his colleagues had enough alle- 
gations of civil rights, violations 
in the North to keep the Com- 
mission busy that long. 

¥* 

OTHER PROVISIONS of both 
the GOP and Democratic meas- 
ures, which Dixiecrats say _ is 
‘aimed at white people in the 
south,” would establish a Civil 
Rights Division in the Justice 
Department and grant new 
powers’ to the U. S. Attorney 
General for prosecuting civil 
rights suits, especially: violations 
of the right to vote. The Demo- 
cratic measure includes criminal 
penalties for civil rights viola- 
tions, while the GOP measures 
limits action to civil suits. 

The. GOP bill was introduced 
by Sen. Everett M. Dirksen (R- 
Hil) and Rep. Kenneth B. Keat- 

Ing (R-NY); the Democratic 


Thomas C. Henningsi{D* 


Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY). 
It is generally conceded that the 
Dirksen-Keating bill has the 
strongest bipartisan support and 
diieckoee is considered most like- 


ly to pass. 
* 


THE DIXIECRAT _ verbal 
bombardment was countered 
this week by some more silent 


moves by civil rights supporters. | 


Sen. Hennings won a vote in his 
subcommittee over the opposi- 
tion of Sens. Samuel J. Ervin 
(D-NC) and Olin D. Johnson 
D-SC) to terminate hearings on 
March 5. This will give the full 
(Continued on Page 13) 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE OUTLINE of a solution 
of the crisis over Israel have 
been discussed for some time in 
UN primarily as a result of initia- 
tives by Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold. Much of this 
was crystallized in the Canadian 
compromise proposal put before 
by the General Assembly by Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Lester B. 
Pearson. This plan provides: 


e A firm pledge by Israel and 
Egypt to scrupulously observe 
their 1949 armistice agreement, 
which would mean prohibition of 
any form of aggression or belli- 
gerent acts. as 

© Deployment of the UN 
Emergency Force (UNEF) on 
both sides of the 1949 armistice 
demarcation line to assist in the 
prevention of raids from either 
the Egyptian or Israeli side. 

® Dispatch of UNEF to the 
Gulf of Aqaba to maintain quiet 
and prevent conflict and a guar- 
antee against interference with 
“innocent passage” or the ever- 
cise of belligerent rights in that 
international waterway. 

® Withdrawal of Israeli mili- 
tary and civilian forces from the 
Gaza strip—which belongs neith- 
er to Israel nor Egypt—with 


subcommittee on 


RANDOLPH WILL VISIT GHANA. 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters and only 
Negro vice-president of the AFL- 
CIO (since the recent death of 


Willard Townsend), has been 


designated to represent the 
AFL-CIO at the ceremonies 
March 6 that will mark the birth 
of the new_independent African 
state of Ghana, formerly. known 
as the Gold Coast. 

The AFL-CIO was officially 
invited to participate by Kwame 
Nkrumah, Prime Minister of the 
Gold Coast, who will head the 
governemnt of the new state, 
which is to be a member of the 
British Gommonwealth. 

While studying in the U.S. 


_ during World War II Nkrumah 


joined the merchant marine and 
became a member of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union. In recog- 
nition of his past affiliation, 
NMU presiednt Joseph Curran 
has sent the Prime Minister a 
ship's compass “to help him. guide 
his nation as we have guided 
cur union—on a true gourse.” 

The compass was delivered by 
Theodore W. Kheel, president of 
the Urban League, who is at- 
tending the:ceremonies at Accra, 
capitol of Ghana. 


Ree 


RANDOLPH 
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By LESTER RODNEY 

THE TICKET booth at the 
Paramount was crisscrossed with 
wooden boards where glass usu- 
ally is, a momento of the big 
push on Washington’s Birthday 
when thousands of teenagers 
poured into Times Square from 
dawn till near midnight for the 
privilege of paying $29,000 in- 
to the till, at $1.50 and $2.00 a 
bite, for a rock ‘n’ roll stage show. 

This was 1:45 p.m. on a se- 
date, ordinary Monday and one 
could walk right up to the box- 
office and get right into the thea- 
tre to see for oneself what con- 
stitutes the big attraction, what 
all the excitement is about. 

Since there was a sprinkling 
of gendarmes around the prem- 
ises, it cannot be considered 
snitching to report that the b 
theatre was nearly full of schoo 
age boys and girls. As to how 
they acted: there was no danc- 
ing in the gijgles,. no flying-shoes. 
Whatsoever. What there was, 
was a lot of amplified and non- 
amplified noise, clapping, sway- 
ing in rhythm, screams and 
shouts of recognition for songs 
and performers and an overall 
intimate receptivity which tend- 
ed to blur the line between stage 
and audience. 


m-°2sure,.is sponsored, Ny Gems: pay idk 
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minority of sometimes obscene 
exhibitionists, clearly more over- 
stimulated by the publicity 
around rock ‘n’ roll than by the 
music. These were, however, 
just a few, and as clearly -out 
of key with the rest as was the 
character in the movie “Don't 
Knock the Rock” who pretended 
to be drunk and started to fight 
in order to frame a_ teen rock 
'n’ roll dance as “juvenile delin- 
quency. 
* 

YOU IMAGINED teen lovers 
of rock ’n’ roll, which could be 
most teens, must be mad at 
grownups who hold the cher- 
ished music to be a menace to 
morality and the nation. You 
had no idea they felt so intensely 
about it, were so angrily despair- 
ing of adult reasonableness. 

In the slapdash little movie 
which accompanied the stage 
show (mostly to keep the movie 
franchise, the big pull was the 


live show) when the mayor of a 


small town stuffily attacks the 
town’s homecoming rock ’n’ roll 
star as a menace, his speech is 
drowned in hoots of derision and 
indignation from the Paramount 
audience. 

There is a reaction of im- 


mixed . with 


UNEF taking over and Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarsk- 
jold appointing a UN commis- 
sioner for Com 


THE OBSTACLE for some 
time had been Israel's refusal to 
quit the Gaza strip and her in- 
sistence that she participate in 
the administration of that ter- 
ritory. The Canadian proposal 
offered guarantees of security 
for both sides and at the same 
time made possible a calm de- 
termination of the future of the 
Gaza territory. Under the orig- 
ina] UN action on Palestine Gaza 
was to go neither to Israel nor 
Egypt. But since an Arab state 
of Palestine was never set up as 
provided for in the UN plan, it 
is clearly up to UN to help de- 
cide. Israel’s claim to this terri- 
tory. 

* 

MEANWHILE King Saud of 
Arabia reported on his meetings 
with President Eisenhower to a 
Cairo conference of rulers of 
Syria, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and 
Jordan. King Saud said he 
found the President more sym- 
pathetic to the Arab viewpoint 
and also more tolerant of neu- 
tralism. According to King Saud 
the President was no longer de- 


manding that the Arab states 


must necessarily line up in mili- 
tary pacts with the Western 
powers. The heads of the. four 
Arab states decided neither to 
condemn nor support the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. This was a 


concession to the strengthened 


Saud-Eisenhower ties resulting 
from the Washington confer- 
ences, because the three other 
states leaned against the Doc- 


trine as a threat of intervention 


against them. 


However, it was also a recog- 
nition by the four rulers that 
there is another, little publicized 
aspect, of the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine—financial, economic and 
military aid to the Arab rulers. 
To put it bluntly, bribery is a 
major object of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. The U.S. Saudi Arab- 
ian agreement _renewing the 
lease for the U.S. bombing base 
in Saudi Arabia for continued 
support of the U.S. oil interests, 
was an example of the Doctrine 
in action even before it was 
voted on in Congress. 


. 
OTHER developments in 
world affairs last week included 
the beginning of -the gigantic 
election operation in India. Over 


100 million people are expected 
to cast ballots of the 1943 mil- 


ee 
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in the movie says urgently to 


her mother, “Mom cant you 
realie we're just the same as you 
were 26 to 25 years ago?” And 
when Alan Freed, rock n’ roll’s 
premier disc jévkey who plays 
himself in “Don’t Knock The 
Rock” as well as MC ing the 
stage show, says in the mevie 
with angry sarcasm: “And they 


call these ordinary kids juvenile 


delinquents because they like 


- Singing and dancing,” the agree- 


ment is vociferous. 

Could this be part of the rea- 
son, the music’s merits aside, for 
the teens tumultuous response 
to the big rock ’n’ roll show on 
a Broadway stage? 

* 


BEFORE GIVING my impres- 
sions of the show itself, I had 
best explain just how much, or 
how little, I know about the 
subject. I never: tune in sta- 
tion WINS, the rock ’n’ roll ra- 
dio station, I much prefer as 
popular music the tunes from 
My Fair Lady, South Pacific, 
Oklahoma, Finian’s Rainbow and 
such, and in truthful fact I never 
really understood what makes 
rock ’n’ roll songs rock ‘n’ roll 
and not just swing, or jazz, or 
crooning. 

The show is a presentation of 
some solo, but mostly groups 
of five or six, with: choral éffects 


iiteyte ) sot fag edieden 


A 
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lion eligible to vote. A parlia- 
ment of 500 members will be 
elected and only Prime Minister 


‘Nehru’s Congress party was put- 


ting up candidates for practically 
all seats. Major opposition parties 
are the Communists and Social- 
ists who have formed a united 
front in most states, 

All votes will not be cast un- 
til March 12 and final results 
will not be known for about 
three weeks after that. 


An outstanding feature of the. 


Indian elections —the biggest 
with competing parties in the 
world—is that all the major par- 
ties take a stand for socialism. 


Nehru has declared he favors 


socialism and the Congress party 
has written this into its platform. 
Both the Socialists and Commu- 


«nists, of course, base themselves 


on a socialist future for India. 
All major parties also favor con- 
tinuation of a policy of coat 
ence based on the five age es 
worked out between the Indian 
and Chinese governments. 

IN INDONESIA a wave of na- 
tional celebrations followed a 
declaration of President Sukarno 
favoring a national unity govern- 


ment including the Communists... 


So far the Indonesian govern- 
ment has been successful in put- 
ting down reactionary and sep- 
aratist putsches organized by 
military figures brought up in 


‘the Dutch colonial tradition. The 


new government suggested bv 
Sukarno is a logical consequences 
of the election in which the anti- 
imperialist parties received the 
overvyhelming support of the 
electorate. 

The Communists received six 
million votes but had been ex- 
cluded from the government 
mainly because of the influence 
of the Masjumi, or Moslem party. 
However, the three parties which 


‘received an absolute majority~of 


- 


the votes, the Nationalists, (Su- 
karno’s party; also the party of 
Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo) the 
Moslem Teachers and the Com- 
munists had a united front dur- 
ing the election campaign last 
year. Following the elections the 
Commuxists supported a national 


‘unity government which would 
conservative 


even include the 
Masjumi party. 
President Sukarno’s plan does. 
not call for the dissolution of the 
president cabinet. But it provides 
for setting up a National Coun- 
cil to be presided over by the 
President. The council would be 


made uv of representatives of all 


political parties, including the 


C.P. and Masjumi. 


MIDDLE AGE SQUARE MEETS ROCK ‘N’ ROLL 


among the immediate impres- . 
sions is the fact that some two- 


thirds of the artists are Negroes 
and there is an air. of genial, 
unaffected integration, at least 
on the level I saw it. 

Next comes the rather/ start- 
ling fact- that a hi — 
of the performers themselves are 
teen agers. The show stoppers 
were a group called “The Teen- 
agers” featuring a Negro lad 
named Frankie Lyman who can't 
be more than 15. 

There is the feeling that here 
at least is one medium where 


teen performers can apparently | 


get a break. This must have 


something to do with the ex-- 


traordinary teen response to 
rock ’n’ roll, wouldn’t you imag- 
ine? It is an interesting sight 
to see on the exalted Paramount 
stage a group of youngsters 


pouring themzelves into a mike 


with typical concentrated soul- 
ful expressions, fingers snapping 
and some of the humorless gaw- 
kiness of thele: tans of life. 


AS TO-THE MUSIC itself. 
I listened carefully to the one- 
hour stage show. What is it? 
Well, as presented in the Para- 
mount, it’s partly loud music, 
heavily amplified. It's momen- 
tum of rh , with a simple 


and'dance steps thrown’ in. High °<' (Continine 


Lahde. 


CeCe Oh e 


‘“ 
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ClO Stresses 
Principles in 
‘State Merger 


(Continued from Page 16) 
and improving the Illinois Con- 
stitution. 

Strong support was also given 
to a state anti-discrimination hous- 
ing bill which would outlaw jim- 
crow practices in any form of hous- 
ing which in any way benefits from 
public funds, tax exemptions or 

- governmental insurance or ‘loan 
supports. 

A report of the Education Com- 
mittee urged that “members need 
to participate in PTA as well as 
political activities.” The report add- 
ed: “We need more representatives 
of the labor movement on school 
boards to assist in determining poli- 
cies which will prodace more and 


better teachers and schools.” 
* 
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SOUTHWEST SHOWS HOW TO GET THOSE SUBS 


And by the time that gala eve- 
ning was over, a good many more 
Worker supporters were en- 
couraged te go out and do some 
work. 

“That banquet was what we 
needed,” was the response from 
many who attended. The prob- 
lem now is to spread the ten- 
thusiasm and to convert it into 
ao kind of activity that produces 
s 


Two Big Chicago TV 
Firms Cited for Phony 
Offers in ‘Bait Ad’ 

CHICAGO. — Two big Chicago: 
TV firms, American Television, 
Inc., and deForest-Sanabria Corp., 
were charged this week by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission with using 
bait adverstising and other decep- 
tive claims to sell their TV sets. 

American Television, Int., is lo- 
cated at 5050 North Broadway in 
Chicago and _ deForest - Sanabria 
Corp. at 1522 W. Lawrence Ave. ; 
Also named in the complaint are 
U. A. Sanabria and Helen G. Sana-' 
bria, allegedly the controlling offi- 
cers of both concerns. | 

According to a commission com- 
plaint, the concerns have used a 


Only a few othér communities 
are following the bright example 
of Southwest. Many of the others 
are still trying to find their way. 
And some have hardly begun. 

It was the highly-successful 
Feb. 16 banquet which sparked 
a good deal of Worker activity 
last week. There were 39 subs 


that came in the night of the af- 
fair. 


The Southwest community in 
Chicago is-proving what a little 
planning and a lot of hard work 
can achieve in The Worker drive. 
That community has 40 percent 
of its Worker quota and 70 per- 
cent of its Daily Worker 
achieved. 

Southwest is looking with con- 
fidence toward the next citywide 
target date, March 15, when 75 
percent of quotas are due in. 


CP Planned Return to Chicago 
Draws Flurry of Comment Here © 


ot aate , mah CHICAGO.—In its decision tothe planned move to Chicago. munist Party and the Communist 
> <talitaepegmat nee uss an a move its national headquarters); One paper virtually threatened | Labor Party were formed by 
misrepresented the price of their|pop to Chicago, the Communist] 2"Y°n¢ who would rent or sell) former Socialists. These two par- 


sets and the, guarantees that go with! py ; , space to the party in Chicago. It| ties merged to form the Commu- 
rty stated its desire to  get\..; 4 blatant assault on the civilni 

t ? 

them, OO on et ok 8 ties: ult on the civifnist Party of the United States, 


ae : liberties of a legal political party.'| headed by Charles E. Ruthenberg. 
THE. resolution on civil rights| The complaint alleges the firms ‘trial and agricultural America.” . 2 


a ee The party's decision to return 
and civil liberties made a vigorous advertise TV sets at prices claimed! Theo move is in keeping with a}, THESE attacks also betrayed an} jt, frecidineastial to Chicago after 
demand on President : Eisenhower|to be drastically reduced from the! 


3 : ies ah dhindes ade the| prance of ———- history as many years in New York City 
wong give yr to the strug-|regular retail price. The so-called'party in its recent convention, wn nig © - countless political grey off a flurry of angry state- 
gie ror Negro rights. regular price is fictitious and high,|changes aimed at reversing the|fr * ‘th oat eae bom ments from Mayor Richard J. Da- 
aid tine Meson that the complaint ‘says. In fact, the|ttend of isolation, of declining ihe Be Pecokiions Sue of Ab oe ae 8 ee wae rere 
President “utilize a minute fraction eat in ‘ 

7 : complaint continues, salesmen dis- strength and influence. | a oe alia we 


of his time spent on vacation trips tho . raham Lincoln. _ make comments. 
Ms | i aes usands of Chicagoans, : 
‘in the South to speak out un- Parage the advertised sets and CON for whom the Communist Party For a century, Chicago has; te 


ws : | : : 
equivocally on the burning ques-|cern themselves with selling higher|stij] symbolizes struggle for m: ‘been a center of farmer, farmer- | Cra 
tion of the day, namely civil rights.”| priced merchandise} wont Dg MANY labor, radical and socialist par-_, SAID Claude Lightfoot, Ilinois 
be |priced merchandise to prospects. j|important gains, the announce- ties : state chairman of the Communist 
The resolution also blasted test} To create interest, the respon-;ment was interesting. Many re-| ~~" Party: 
oaths such a required under the: imembered when the party was' Jn 1897, Eugene V. Debs and “The real issue i< not whether 
Broyles Law in Illinois. “The test) founded in a union hall, on Throop|°ther socialists gathered in Chi- the Mavor and the press agree 
oath,” said the CIO conventién,' Yat guarantee on all parts and a Street back in\1919 and had cago to form what was to be the| os Pee with the einem 
“is based yo the totalitarian as- lifetime, no - charge, exchange fices on Washington Boulevard. | 


forerunner of the Socialist Party. | party We have already seen 
sumption of guilt, which is odious} warranty on the picture tube. The * ? | In the — following World | rough the long period of MecCar- 
to our democracy. The test oath is|.4...4;. : \War 1, Chicago was again the, ated Leteee 
made even worse by the failure 22¥er tisement does not reveal, how-|_ IT surprised no one that the! center of minoritv and third par- \thyism what hysterical and irre 
is Gnchade th the sthtete providions|°"*- that the five-year guarantee newspapers, the police and public ty activity. In 1918, an Independ- ‘sponsible smear campaigns can do 
is limited to “fixed parts.” The re- | Officials _ greeted the announce- ent Labor Party was launched by to the fabric of American democ- 

ment with dismay. ithe Chicago Federation of Labor.'racy.” 


for eee denying the opportun- 

ity for the aggrieved, in the case dents classify al > | | | 

f “ 3 A ‘ce tubes as ball Chicago newspapers had a week) This was the nucleus for the Lightfoot said that a revitaliz- 
ed Communist Party, “returning 


of the teachers who refused to’ | 
sign the oath, to be heard on a pe-| ‘earlier predicted that the Com- Farmer-Labor Party which ran 
The advertised offer of a free munist Party would disintegrate|candidates in the 920 elections. 
‘home trial is another fiction, the and disappear. To their amaze- . * to the center where we came 
from,” can not fail to have a 


tition even to ‘prove’ their inno- 
cence.” | | , 
complaint continues. Respondents | Ment, the National akon THE LaFollette Progressive 
il sink Yeisen - tibetan te the |ended in unity, adopted a forward- Party a of 1924 and the strengthening effect on the strug- 
Jmain farmgr-lsDor CURTERS WHIC gle for civil rights, for peace, for 


) f b ‘looking program. , 
‘homes of prospective purchasers, . 5 aoe ; their center are 
The commercial press_ reacted preceded it also had thei the ‘broadening of the nation’s lib- 
erties and: its economic welfare. 

ing and profiteering by the big 


for a trial period unless they Sig0 iby trying to work up a new hys- in Chicago. 
corporations. | | | | | ° 
Sen. Douglas asked support for, 
this three-point pyogram in Con- oe | ae 


—~_— 


dents also have advertised a five- 


* 


THE parley also rejected the 
contention that wages increases 
are the cause of inflation in the 
U. S. and demanded a congres- 
sional investigation of price-fix- 


purchase contracts. 


—-—- — + - 


‘teria against the party and to halt: It was in 1919 that The Com- 
gress: (a) the broadening of the 
ing a struggle for open occup- 


coverage of the minimum wage 
ancy on a city-wide basis, as 


Jaws; (b) the adoption of a “do- 
well as the importance of legis- 


mestic Point IV program for the 
distressed areas of the country”: lation for middle-income housing 
were mentioned by _ several 


(c) a meaningful civil rights pro- 


ferenec the channel for their in- 


terests. | 
After the main speeches the 
chairmen called on Leon De- 


the Hyde Park Kenwood Con- 
ference to take on a new role 
more representative of the peo- 
ple of the community. 


(Continued from Page 16) 
by its executive director, James 


V. Cunningham. 
* 


gram. 


do during the 
session,’ he sai 


The Democratic Senator express- 
ed confidence in the possibility of 
winning some civil rights legisla- 
tion. “Our chances would have 
been greater had we been able to 
curb the filibuster as we tried to 
opening days of this 
* 


GERMANO hit out sharply at 
so-called judicial reform measures 
which would have the effect of giv- 
ing the bar associations increased 


power in the selection of judges. 


, 


gr 


“The judges belong to the peo- 
le and not to the bar association,” 
e said, “and I don’t think that any 

on should have a monopoly in 
_ ing what's good for the peo- 
e 


ple.’ 


- Slavic Groups Here 
To Present Festival 


CHICAGO. — Chicago Slavic 
groups have again joined together 
to. present an All-Slavic Cultural 
Festival. Included in the cultural 
presentation is the world-famous 


Motro Dancers. 


The festival will be held at So- 
_kol Hall, 2845 South Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago, on Sunda 


1957, at 2:30 p.m. 


THE neighborhood association 
was forcefully represented by its 
chairman, Dr. St. Clair Drake 
and Michael Hagiwara, _its 
Jawyer. Dr. Drake pointed out 
that of the buildings in the area 
only 25 percent were claimed 
to be “dilapidated” and most of 
these not badly enough to war- 
rant demolition. 


He questioned the right of 
the University of Chicago to 
dictate housing conditions in its 
vicinity. He suggested that “in 
order to prevent Hyde Park 
from becoming a ghetto, the 
University of Chicago and the 
Southeast Chicago. Commission 
should come out strongly for 
open occupancy throughout the 
city of Chicago, so Negroes may 


y, March $1, 


spread out normally.” 

Hagiwara discussed the broad- 
er asnects of the plan. He posed 
the question as to whether urban 
renewal is a means of removing 
blighted areas for the people 
now living in the community or 
for those the university hope will 
live in it. As a means for up- 
grading the community, he rec- 
ommended strict enforcement of 
the new housing code and pro- 
viding both low and middle in- 
come new housing. 

He stressed the dangers of the 
ewe application of the Neigh- 

orhood Redevelopment Act 
which could easily become a 
tool by any powerful institution 
Or racist group: to clear neigh- 
borhoods of Negroes and other 
minority groups. In an impas- 
sioned., plea, Hagiwara called 


cen. | on the university to, subject its 
voc Plapg.go publig debate. Hg asked 


He was followed by Cunning- 
ham who outlined the conditions 
which made urban renewal a 
necessity for Hyde Park. He em- 
phasized that the Hyde. Park- 
Kenwood Conference is not com- 
mitted to any specific renewal 
plan, that it supported the South- 
west redevelopment plan only 
after a guarantee -that there 
would be no enlargement of the 
area to be demolished. He called 
for the — of the comrhunity 
to assert themselves and make 


the Hyde Park-Kenwood Con- 


spres, 5 Ward Alderman, to ad- 
dress the meeting. He strongly 
felt that there was no room for 
secret planning even by experts 
and that the people of the com- 
munitv and the duty to pass on 
any plan in which their future 
was involved. 

DURING the question period, 
the interracial audience of 200 
people openly discussed the 
many problems which make it 
difficult to establish a_ stable, 
interracial community in Chi- 
cago. The necessity for develop- 


‘New Hyde Park Citizens Group 7 
Makes Own Housing Proposals 


In rejecting the plan of the 


Southwest Hyde Park Redevelop- 


ment Corporation, the Southwest Hyde Park Neighborhood. Asso- 


ciation put forward its own 
(a) That the properties along 
ed as a part of the general cons 


roposals for the area. They propose: 


55th and Cotaage Grove be clear- 
ervation pian for Hyde Park-Ken- 


wood. These are the only parts of the four-block area, except for 
two other buildings, which were designated in the Preliminary Proj- 


ect Plans as showing “significant 
(b) That the University purc 
buildings now owned by absentee 


evidence of blight.” 
hase some of the larger apartment 
landlords and use them for married 


students. This would do two things: (a) guarantee that these larger 
units. would no'be misused; (b) make the area more interracial. 

(c) That all owners be required to sign covenants to maintain 
high standards just as those owners south and east of the demolition 


area will do. 


(d) That the:right of eminent domain be used to acquire really- 


blighted property within the ar 
but no sound structures. 


ea—and non-conforming property, 


(e) That the owners pledge to exercise careful tenant selection 
along lines similar to those developed by Mr. Oscar Brown and as- 
sociates in another Hyde Park area. | 


 “ (f} That the : : 
: _ needed: to bring’ their «properties 


rporation assist owners in getting the financing : 


into full ¢ompliance. — : 
ne hs on ene ee Asi 


a Ss 


deal 


x" 


speakers. The meeting passed a 
resolution to support amend- 
ments in the state Jaw to make 
it impossible to use the Neigh- 
borhood Redevelopment Act for 
discriminatory , purposes. | 
The meeting reflected the 
ferment that is developing among 
the people of this liberal and 
articulate community, which is 
crystallizing in opposition to spe- 
cific features of the urban re- 
newal plan. These plans assume 
a greatly de-densified Hyde 
Park pe a rent-paying level 
which relatively few of its pres- 
ent middle: and working class 
population can aitecd. | 


ONE of the expressed pur- 
poses of this plan is to prevent 
Hyde Park from becoming an ex- 
tension of the Negro ghetto. 
This aim is supported by all 
progressive-minded people, but 
the question of how to achieve 
it is the crux of the problem. 
Because of the willingness, and 
indeed desire, of a large portion 
of the white citizens to live side- 
by-side with their Negro neigh- 
bors, there exists the possibility 
of establishing a stable, inter- 
racial community in Hyde Park, 
which could be a model for the 
city and even for the nation. 

o reach this goal it will be 
necéssary to solve economic, po- 
litical and sociological programs 
of great complexity. Long over- 
due is a’comprehensive housing 
program, coupled with a new 
egislative a ch on a city- 
wide basis, with progressive : 

.labor forces to : tackling: these 


J problems... i 
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Hyde Park Wary of 


Housing Plan Dangers 


By MICHAEL GOLDEN 

CHICAGO.—As the “urban re- 
newal” housing plans moved 
ahead in Hyde Park, opposition 
is growing against those aspects 
which adversely affect its citi- 
zens. 

Some of the strongest opposi- 
tion comes from the Southwest 
Fiyde Park Neighborhod Asso- 
ciation, which was formed by 
the Negro home owners and ten- 
_ants in blocks threatened with 

demolition. The organization was 
created in responsé to the mdst 
sweeping community plan _ini- 
tiated by the University of Chi- 
cago operating through — the 
Southwest. Hyde Park 
tion. 

This corporation obtained the 
consent of the owners of 61.6 
percent of a gerrymanded area, 
which is owned in large part by 
the university, to acquire a four 
block square area from Ellis 
Avenue to Cottage Grove and 
from 55th to 56th Street. It 
plans to sell the land to the uni- 
versity which would first de- 
molish it and then utilize it to 
erect housing for 200 married 
students. The present population 
of the blocks is probably in ex- 
cess of 2,000 and consists main- 
ly of Negro middle and working 
class people, many of whom 
have lived in the commurity 
since the late 40's. 

The Southwest Hyde Park 
Redevelopment Corporation is 
operating under a 1941 state 
law, the Neighborhood Redevel- 
opment Act, which was at first 
presented as a means for con- 
servation of neighborhoods, not 
their destruction. On Nov. 26, 
after a series of five open hear- 
ings, the Redevelopment Cor- 
poration obtained official consent 
to proceed with-its plan. The 
neighborhood association has an- 
swered by seeking an injunction 
to restrain the corporation. ‘It 
plans to carry the issue to the 


orpora- 


U.S. Supreme Court if necessary. 


the many issues involved as a 
means to gain public support. 
The issue came to a head ata 
meeting on Feb. 4, at the Kos- 
insky School, a meeting organiz- 
ed by the neighborhood asso- 
ciation. Although invited, the 
University of Chicago ignored 


the meeting entirely. The Hyde 


Park Kenwood Conference, the 


major cOmmunity orgafization, 


which has publicly supported the ” 


university plan, was represented 
(Continued on Page 15) 


C10 for * 
tor 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.—The Illinois CIO 
served notice on state AFL lead- 
ers that a merger will not re- 
sult in a flabby Mate labor move- 
ment that has lost its political 
and legislative punch. 


Differences on matters of prin- 


‘ciple~ has -so far prevented the 
merger, delegates to-the state - 


CIO convention were told last 


— a A — 


- 


pa 
New Debs Forum to 


Discuss Socialism 


CHICAGO. — Three nation- 
ally-known speakers will discuss 
the question, “Does America 
Need. Socialism?” to launch a 
new institution in Chicago, the 
Eugene V. Debs Forum. 

The first public program of the 
forum will be held on Friday, 
March 8, 8 p.m., at the Hamilton 
Hotel, 20 S. Dearborn. Speakers 
will be: 

Ernest Mazey, executive board 
member of United Auto Workers, 
Local 212, Detroit, and a mer;- 
ber of the board of the Michigan 
Chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties Union; Joseph Starobin, 
- author and former foreign corres- 
pondent of the Daily Worker; 
Harvey O'Connor, author and n2- 
tional chairman of the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee. 

The forum called on Chicago- 
ans of varying political views to 
join in the discussion of socialism, 
“the great issue of our times.” 


ie 


March 5. 


Gs 


- 


THE MICHIGAN Labor Committee of the Republican Party 
is having a hard time selling the new State GOP chairman, Law- 
rence Lindemer. On 10 key, issues in one session of the State Legis- 
lature he voted against the public interest eight times, was absent 
once and failed to vote the other. He voted against FEPC and took 
a walk on FEPC once. He is opposed to government workers being 


in unions. Quite a “doll,” isn’t he? 


COUNCILWOMAN Mary Beck hit it right on the button when 


she said in City Hall the other day that the 


ity “Loyalty” Commis- 


sion was an offshoot of the McCarthy period. She wants it done away 
with—other councilmen should be urged to support her stand. 


Ask Action on 


Civil Rights 


CHICAGO. — With a show- 
down on civil rights coming up in 
the Senate on March 5, a South- 


ern leader called last week on: 


Chicagoans to intervene in the 
fight. 

The Rev. F. L.. Shuttleworth, 
Birmingham Baptist minister who 
braved bombings to lead the anti- 
segregation struggle,. said: 

“The administration’s _ civil 
rights program is little enough, 
but it can be passed if we all 
get behind it.” 

The minister spoke at a ban- 
quet given by the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers ir connection 
with Negro History Week. It was 
pointed out that vigorous action 
is needed in support of those who 
are trying to get civil rights legis- 
lation approved by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee in a vote on 


& 


* 

NOW is “Eisenhower's hour” 
to show courage and good faith 
in the civil rights struggle, the 
Rev. Shuttlesworth declared. He 
also called for strong support to 
those in the South who are to- 
day carrying on the civil rights 
fight in the face of extreme vio- 


Cov. Stratton Lashed for Stand 


CHiICAGO—Parents and edu- 


cators hit back hard this week at 
Cov. William G. Stratton, whose 
recent speech opposing federal 
aid to education has raised a 
storm of criticism. 

“We are in favor of federal aid 
as a means of relieving the seri- 
ous crisis in the schools,” de- 
clared Frank Balthus, a Chicago 
field assistant for the Illinois 
Education Association, 


He told The Worker that all 
support is needed now in the 
fight in Congress to save the fed- 
eral aid bill. Hearings are cur- 


as, »sFently, being held by. the House 
| Wet | ‘Education Committee. bia ¢ 
:...... Gey, Stratton made,a:.speech::.. 


“Against Federal Aid to Schools 


in St. Louis, Mo., before a Shrin- 
ers convention which denounced 
federal aid to education on the 
basis that it would mean “federal 
control” of the schools. 

Although Iliinois is facing a 
serious problem financing its own 
_— needs, the Governor stat- 
ed: 

“It is inconceivable to me, in 
these times of prosperity, that a 
state, if it sincerely desires to do 
so, can fail to meet its own school 
ease ge without help from the 
ederal government.” 

The Parents-Teachers Associa- 
tion, as well as countless labor 


.\and liberal organizations haye re- 


{ented this \position ‘and jare: solid- 
y-in suppor’. of federal aid. :. 


lence. 

“If it is not ‘meddling’ for 
Northern capitalists to invest in 
Southern enterprises,” said the 
Rev. Shuttlesworth, “it is cer- 
tainly not ‘meddling’ for North- 
ern citizens to invest their 
money, their advice and their tal- 
ent in the struggle for the dignity 
and freedom of the people in the 
South.” 

He said that the boycott move- 


_ment was not meant to “hurt 


anybody.” He added, “But if any- 
body sets out to hurt us, we will 
have to abstain economically.” 
The Negro leader said, ‘Short- 
ly, I believe that all Negroes will 
be resisting, passively and active- 


3G AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


THE OLD-TIiMaseR 


weekend. However, the- merger - 


will take effect next fall; and it 
will not be “over the CIO’s dead 
body.” | 
Pat Greathouse, United Auto 
Workers vice-president also 
served notice on the Illinois 
Democratic: Party that its atti- 
tude. toward labor’ will have’.to 
change when the two state fed- 
SUUTIONS WEN ee ae 
ge Neen -Trettite 

“AS IT is, neither we nor any- 


one else knows what the Demo- - 


cratic Party stands for in_Illi- 
nois, he told the 1,000 delegates 
and visitors at the Morrison 
Hotel. 

“They will get our support 
only if they/become a real iiberal 
party, in which a program is ar- 
rived at and candidates are se- 
lected in free and open debate; 
with candidates running and 
elected on a program and disci- 
plined to carry out that program 
when they take office.” 

Greathouse warned the Illi- 
nois Democratic leaders that they 
cannot win unless they “catch 
the imagination of the liberal, la- 
bor and farm voters of this state 
by becoming truly a party of the 
people.” 

“They can’t campaign on 
Roosevelt's record forever,’ he 
said, “and the party has not of- 
fered us candidates down the line 
that we could support.” 

* 


THE three-day convention had 


an “end of an era” mood, with 


the 350,000-member state CIO 
now: scheduled to unite with a 
state AFL three times its size. 
The convention “recessed” Sun- 
day and will be called back into 
session in a merger convention 
now planned for early Septem- 
ber. 

There was much talk of labor 
unity, with Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor president Reuben 
Soderstrom ok other AFL lead- 
ers as guests. 


The . delegates, however, re- 
ceived some inkling of the unity 
problems in the report by CIO 
legislative representative John 
Alesia. He pointed out that there 
is much confusion among the 
legislators in Springfield as to 
where labor stands on various is- 


The leaders of the neighbor- nd eo ) . y 

hood association are carryin ; a oe 
_ their fight to the community an ) 

are forcing a public debate of , we | : | 7 


sues, with the AFL and CIO sup- 


' porting different bills. Alesia in- 


dicated that the AFL supports 
watered down versions of the 
C1O-backed bills on state mini- 
mum wage, workmen's and un- 
employment comigetention, 


“WE DO not yet see eye- to- 
eye on legislation or on candi- 
dates or on methods,”: Alesia . 
gatd..- ‘ 

State CIO president Joe Ger-. 
mano said that after “six or eight 
unity. meetings’ between the two 
federations, there remained a 
number of “knotty little prob- 
lems.” 

The convention was marked 
by little discussion from the floor 


_and by a good deal of Commu- 


nist-baiting from the platform, 
mainly by Germano iid by Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas. 

_A legislative program was 
adopted, but few issues were 
given any special emphasis. The 
delegates pledged to get behind 
the state FEPC bill which has 


_ been introduced in both houses 


of the Legislature. 
* 


ON TAXATION, the state 
CIO said that “it is time for a 
fresh and vigorous approach to 
the state tax structure that once 
and for all will put Illinois on 
the road to a form of taxation 
that will be both progressive and 
adequate.” | 

“The sales tax should be re- 
placed with a progressive income 
tax based on ability to pay,” said 
the statement on taxation. 

The delegates demanded that 
the sales tax on food be removed 
at once. It was also pointed out 
that the sales tax “is levied u 
the bare necessities of life, food 
and clothing, and not on stocks; 
bonds or a winter vacation in 
Bermuda. 3 

The convention agreed that 
“Illinois has a structure of corpor- 


tion taxation that gives the state 


a national reputation as a ‘tax 
bonanza’ state, especially among 
out-of-state corporations doing 
business in Illinois.” 
* . 

THE delegates supported a 
state constitutional convention 
for the purpose of modernizing 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Check ( 


By EMANUEL BLUM 

GARY, Ind.—Donald Rarick, 
rank-and-file opponent of David 
McDonald in the recent elec- 
tions for president of the Unit- 
ed Steelworkers’ Union, flew 
into this town last week to in- 
vestigate charges of election ir- 
regularities. 

Rarick told the press he was 
summoned by steelworkers who 
urged an investigation. He stat- 
ed that he spent last weekend 
checking these complaints of 
“illegal voting in District $1.” 

Rarick claimed that voting ir- 
regularities included balloting 
without the required officers 


wet in the polling places, 


raudulent counting and allow- 
ing people to vote . without 
checking their membership. He 
said that the greatest number 
of complaints came from the 
Chicago-Gary district of the un- 
ion. , 


“THE. .facts: we: collected,” | 
» »geiever, “make me believe that 


young :McKeesport 


0 
On Steel Union 


votes were stolen from me and 
given to McDonald.” 


He still felt that the struggle 


for an honest count in this area 
would show he had defeated 
McDonald. He pointed to the 
curious fact that only in those 
large Gary and South Chicago 
locals where the three local of- 
ficials comprised the election 
board did McDonald register 
the much heralded landslides. 
Where the rank-and-file elected 
additional watchers or _ tellers, 
Rarick won by five to one. 


The Gary Post-Tribune threw’ 
some light on the irregularities 


in an interview with Douglas 
Henstreet; an employe of the 
merchant mill at the Gary U. S. 
Steel works, covered by Local 
1014, largest local in the coun- 
try. This local was recorded as 
about 3,000 to 900 for McDon- 


ald. 
* 


-) \HENSTREET said: that con- 
» i versations ‘with’: “at: ‘least » 200° 
fellow employes” on’ his shift’ 


mplaints 
Flection 


had shown almost unanimous 
support for Rarcik. 

He also made some startling 
revelations as to the use by Mc- 
Donald supporters of the forged 
sample ballot, which urged. “all 
good comrades” to vote for the 
Rarick slate. — . : 

“When I stepped inside the 
Philip Murray building to vote 
on Feb. 12, I was handed a 
slate carrying the name. of Dav- 
id J. McDonald,” he explained. 

Henstreet said he rejected the 
McDonald slate and asked for a 
Rarick sample ballot.. The man 
who had just handed him the 
McDonald ticket. turned to an- 
othér man Standing beside him 
and said, “Give him a Rarick 
sample ballot.”  —=s_—© os 

What they gave him, Hen- 
street told the press, was the 
ballot with the hammer and 


sickle on it, urging “all good. 


comrades” to support 


Henstreet’s conclusion was 


short, if not sweet. It was: “Ev. ©. 
erybody where :I work thinks. . 


this election stinks.” Rie Sarasa 


% 


Sen. O'Mahoney’s Expose: © ULUE 


3 © ceenteread as second class matter Oct 24, 194, &. base wee. | 
vo 2 office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3. (876 
" | | —— . — 
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Trusts ‘Helped Make Dulles’ Mid-East Polic i | 
Conspiracy Led to Billion-Dollar Price Hike 


Spocial te The Worker 


WASHINGTON-—Proof that the mammoth American oil trusts are shaping U. S. foreign policy and have engineered a 
new billion-dollar-plus profiteering at the expense of the public was presented at the Senate and House last week. Attacking 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, which is supposed to defend the Middle Eastern countries from “aggression by “international com- 


(8 egy te - ~ . 


ILLINI LEAD 
WEEK'S SUBS 


THE READERS of one state 


came through with a handful of 


subscriptions for The Worker 
last week. That state was Illinois, 
whose 44 renewals and new subs 
brought the heart of the Midwest 
to 20 percent of its goal in the 
present sub drive. 


However, at this rate, it would . 


take 18 more weeks, or. until 
July 4th to complete its 1,000 
quota. | 


And that is the state which 
did best during the week. 

The results for the other 
states should clearly sound a cry 
of alarm to our readers there. 
The results, in Worker subs, 
were: New England, 14; Wis- 
consin, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, 5 each; Connec- 
ticut and Minnesota, 4 each; with 
just two each from Ohio and 
Michigan, and one each from 
Missouri and Montana. 

New York state secured an 
even one percent—56 -subs—of 
its 5,600 goal last week. bring- 
ing its total to 560 or 10 percent 
of the goal. 

On the overall, Minnesota 
has moved out ahead of Wiscon- 
sin in percentage of goal achiev- 
ed, 39 percent for the Gophers 
and 33 percent for the Badgers, 


(Continued on Page 13) 


of 


Sen. Joseph C. 
(Dem-Wyo) chair- 

Senate Anti- 
Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, charged that “the 
gigantic oil companies, exercis- 
ing the power of political and 
economic states in the Middle 
East, have had a hand in fram- 
ing our foreign policy.” 

Sen. O'Mahoney presented 
documentary evidence to back 
up his. charges. 

Sen. Estes Kefanver (Dem- 
Tenn), also a member of the 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, declared that “it is 
becoming apparent to a larger 
and larger extent that the policy 
of this Administration, in deal- 
ing with the Middle East prob- 
lem, has a relationship to .the 
wants and desires of the large 
international oil companies 
which are operating in the Mid- 
dle East, which today own 57 
percent or have 57 percent of 
the oil production of the Mid- 
die East.” 

In the House Rep. Robert L. 


munism, 
O'Mahoney 
man of the 
Trust and 


Sikes (Dem-Fla) blasted the 25- - 


cents-a-barrel price hike for 
crude oil which the oil indus- 
try put over early in January 
in the wake of the Suez crisis. 
He charged it would cost the 
nation $2 billion a year, though 
other estimates were somewhat 
lower. 

Sen. O’Mahoney presented a 
sensational document from oil 
company files showing how Sec- 
retary of State Dulles worked 


with represcniatives of Standard 


Oil Co. of New Jersey, the 
world’s largest oil trust, Stand- 
ard Oil of California, Texas Co. 
and other oil corporations in 
formulating policy in the Suez 
crisis. ; 

Sen. O'Mahoney also read 
documents which showed that 
15 oil companies with vast inter- 
national investments, whom the 
Eisenhower Adminisiration 
banded together in the Middle 
Kast Emergency Committee, 
sabotaged the supply of crude 
oil to Western Europe and in- 
stead tried to grab a larger share | 
of the domestic market trom the 
so-called independents. 

* re 

BEHIND-THE-SCENES role | 
of the oil trusts in shaping for- 
eign policy is revealed in a 
memorandum signed by A.C. 


Ingraham of the Socony-Vac- | 


uum Co., taken from that com- 
pany s files. Socony-Vacuum is 
co-owner with Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, Standard of Cali- 
fornia and Texas Co. of the 
Arabian - American Oil Co. 
(Aramco). Aramco controls the 
fabulous oil wealth of Saudi 
Arabia, where the United States 
has an air base a Dhahran, within 
easy bombing distance of Soviet 
territory. 

The Ingraham memo describes 
a meeting on Aug. 13, 1956 of 
the Foreign Petroleum Supply 
Committee, held at the Staet 
Department. (Actually this com- 
mitee of oil’ corporation repre- 
sentatives had been replaced 


| 


three davs earlier by the Middle 
East Emergency Committee.) . 

The memo quotes the tele- 
grahic call to the meeting. as 
stating: “This meeting not open 
to observers, no publicity au- 
thorized.” 

In addition to Soconony- 
Vacuum, the following oil com- 
panies were represented at the 
meeting: Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Standard Oil of Calitor- 
‘nia, Texas Co 


ee 


., Standard- ‘V acuum 


Venezuelan Petroleum 
Getty Oil Co., Gulf Oil 
and Sinclair Oil Corp. 

in 3 

ALSO PRESENT at the meet- 
ing were Secretary Dulles, Her- 
bert Hoover Jr., oil engineer 
who was then Under Secretary 
of State, Dr. Arthur S. Fleming, 
then Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, and other officials of the 
State, Defense, Justice and In- 

_ (Continued on Page 12) 
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Too Many Autos and 


Too Many 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Times are grim 
here and the auto workers are 
worried as to how long “this 
season will last. The picture 
is this: 
The stockpile of unsold 1957 


modes! is expected to be close 
to 750,000 as of March 1, 


General Motors has gone 
down to four days a week at 
Chevrolet, its “best-seller” Pon- 
tiac is on four days, Buick is 
running 4,000 les cars a.week 
than a year ago. Oldsmobile 
produced 12,000 less cars a 
week than a year ago. Oldsmo- 
bile produced 12,000 fewer cars 
in the first five weeks of 1957 


, = : 


Say 


Workers 


compared with 1956. 

Studebaker is running 12,000 
fewer cars for the first five 
weeks of 1957 as compared with 
1956. 

In Michigan some _ 170,000. 
workers are idle, 50,000 more ‘ 
than a year ago, with close to 
100,000 in Detroit. 

These figures do not include 
and Pontiac on four days a week. 


GM, like the rest of the profit 
hungry auto companies, boosted 
prices as high as $600 on mod- 
els, increased the gadgets and 
ioaded the dealers. with high- 
priced cars. 

In 1956 close to 250,000 Mich- 
igan workers were idle more 
than six months of the year and 
140,000 of those didn’t get back 
to work—so there went a big 
slice of the buyers market. The 
high cost of living, caused by the 
war economy, is causing thous- 
ands here to.continue to drive 
jalopies. 

The United Auto Workers 
union reports that nationally 
at least 100,000 of its members 
never got back to work on the 
'>7 model. 

Reports are coming into UAW 
headquarters of layoffs, speed- 
up increasing for those workers 
still working, besides job run- 
aways to newly built plants 
being madly pushed by employ- 
ers. These new plants do not 
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Pro & Con: The Power Trust— 
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A. Casely-Hayford, “Minister ri Canpchetiiiaiies. “Stein 1 Ieft 
to right, are: A. EA. Ofori-Atta, Minister of Local Government; 
N. A. Welbeck, Minister of Works; B. Yeboah-Afari, Minister of 
Agriculture; J. H. Alassani, Minister of Health; J. B. Erzuah, Min- | page 6 
ister of Education; L. R. Abavana, Minister without. Portfolio; | 

Ako Adjei, Minister ‘of the Interior; and’ Krobo Edusei, Minister cela: Gilinsient emeiiihesk te 
without Portfolio, (For details see page 8.) ‘Communist Convention—Page 5 


% 


On Wednesday, a new nation—Ghana—will be born in Africa. 

- It will embrace what are now the Gold Coast and Togoland, and 
will be a self-governing member of the British Commonwealth. 
Here are the members of Ghana’s new cabinet. 

Front row, seated left to right: A. E. Inkumsah, Minister of 

Housing; Kojo Botsio,‘ Minister of Tradé and Labor; the Prime: 
‘Minister Dr. Kwame Nkrumniah;' K. A, Gbedemah; Minister Finance; 


s 
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Little’ Filibuster 
~ Becoming Perilous 


To ‘Rights’ Bills 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON — The dreary, time-wasting “com- 
mittee filibuster” being conducted here by Dixiecrat of- 
ficials in pushing Congressional committees close to the 


deadline beyond which it is 
doubtful civil rights bills can 
pass. 

Scuthern governors, attomey 

generals, U. S. representatives 
and senators have paraded to 
the witness chairs of both Senate 
and House Judiciary subcom- 
mittees to fill the record with 
time-worn racist cliches. 
_ Civil rights’ laws, and espe- 
cially the mild Eisenhower pack- 
age, according to Virginia's At- 
a9 General J. Lindsay Al- 
mond, are 


“aimed directly and. 


insultingly at Southern states.” 
Almond termed the GOP civil 
rights measures a measure for 
“civil wrongs,” and “shockingly 
punitive in purpose and design.” 
The Almond statements were 
made before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s_ subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. 


Almond is a proponent of the 
doctrine of interposition, and he 
has “interposed” unconstitutional 
laws passed by the Virginia legis- 
lature between the federal gov- 
ernemnt and those citizens of his 
state who wish to live under the 
U.S. Constitution. 


Clarence Mitchell, Washing- 
ton representative of the NAA- 
“CP, pointed this out when he 
called attention to the fact that 
Arlington, Va., has been pre- 
vented from integrating its 
schools by Virginia’s state gov- 
ernment, which would cut off al] 
funds to integrated schools. 


- 
REP. JOHN C. DAVIS: of 
Georgia, holding the same musty 
views as Almond, spent nearly 
two hours of the Celler commit- 
tee’s time last week detailing the 
lot of the poor Negro in northern 
industrial cities. Davis detailed 
- the acts of violenee against Ne- 
groes who move into white 
neighLorhoods in the North, lav- 
ing this to some mystical racial 
antipathy which he said was 
“universal.” 


To Davis, as his answers to 
questons indicated, this did not 
call for the protection of the 
Negroes rights—it was proof that 
if civil rights legislation was 
enacted, bloodshed and violence 
would ensue. | | 

Rep. John Bell Williams, a 
young Mississippi Democrat, 
used the exact material Davis 
had put into the record; but 
Williams threatened that the 
Civil Rights Commission called 
for in the proposed legislation 
would be subjected to “twelve 
thousand years” of harassment. 
The Mississippian said he and 
his colleagues had enough alle- 
gations of civil rights, violations 
in the North to keep the Com- 
mission busy that long. 

* 


OTHER PROVISIONS of both 
the GOP and Democratic meas- 
ures, which Dixiecrats say is 
“aimed at white people in the 
South,” would establish a Civil 
Rights Division in the Justice 
Department and grant new 
powers to the U. S. Attomey 
General for prosecuting civil 
rights suits, especially violations 
of the right te vote. The Demo- 
cratic measure includes criminal 
penalties for civil rights viola- 
- tions, while the GOP measures 
limits action to civil suits. 


The GOP bill was introduced 
by Sen. Everett M. Dirksen (R- 
Ill) and Rep. Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing (R-NY); the Democratic 
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Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY). 


= It is generally conceded that the 
‘ Dirksen-Keating bill has 


the 
strongest bipartisan support .and 
therefore is considered most like- 
ly to pass. 


THE DIXIECRAT _ verbal 
bombardment was countered 
this week by some more silent 
moves by civil rights supporters. 
Sen. Hennings won a vote in his 
subcommittee over the opposi- 
tion of Sens. Samuel J. Ervin 
(D-NC) and Olin D. Johnson 
D-SC) to terminate hearings on 
March 5. This wi!l give the full 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Solution to Israel Crisis Looms 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE OUTLINE of a solution 
of the crisis over Israel have 
been discussed for some time in 
UN primarily as a result of initia- 
tives by Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold. Much of this 
was crystallized in the Canadian 
compromise proposal put before 
by the General Assembly by Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Lester B. 
Pearson. This plan provides: 


e A firm pledge by Israel and 
Egypt to sete. a observe 
their 1949 armistice agreement, 
which would mean prohibition of 
any form of aggression or belli- 
gerent acts. 

® Deployment of the UN 
Emergency Force (UNEF) on 
both sides of the 1949 armistice 
demarcation line to assist in the 
prevention of raids from either 


the Egyptian or Israeli side. 


® Dispatch of UNEF to the 
Gulf of Aqaba to maintain quiet 
and prevent conflict and a guar- 
antee against interference with 
“innocent passage’ or the ever- 


cise of belligerent rights in that ‘ 


international waterway. 

@ Withdrawal of Israeli mili- 
tary and civilian forces from the 
Gaza strip—which belongs neith- 


er to Israel nor Egypt—with 


RANDOLPH WILL VISIT GHANA 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters and only 
Negro vice-president of the AFL- 
CIO (since the recent death of 
Willard Townsend), has been 
designated to represent the 
AFL-CIO at the ceremonies 
March 6 that will mark the birth 
of the new independent African 
state of Ghana, formerly known 
as the Gold Coast. 


The AFL-CIO was officially . 


invited to participate by Kwame 
Nkrumah, Prime Minister of the 
Gold Coast, who will head the 
governemnt of the new state, 


which is to be a member of the, 


British Commonwealth. 

While studying in the U.S. 
during World War II Nkrumah 
joined the merchant marine and 
became a member of the. Na- 
tional Maritime Union. In recog- 
nition of his past affiliation, 
NMU presiednt Joseph Curran 
has sent the Prime Minister a 
ship's compass “to help him guide 
his nation as we have guided 
cur union—on a true course.” 

The compass was delivered by 
Theodore W. Kheel, president of 
the Urban League, who is at- 
tending the ceremonies at Accra, 
capitol of Ghana, 


UNEF taking over and Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarsk- 
jold appointing a UN commis- 
sioner for sepsogi , 


THE OBSTACLE for some 


time had been Israel’s refusal to 
quit the Gaza strip and her in- 
sistence that she participate in 
the administration of that ter- 
ritory. The Canadian proposal 
offered guarantees of security 
for both sides and at the same 
time made possible a calm de- 
termination of the future of the 
Gaza territory. Under the orig- 
inal UN action on Palestine Gaza 
was to go neither to Israel nor 
Egypt. But since an Arab state 
of Palestine was never set up as 
provided for in the UN plan, it 
is clearly up to UN to help de- 
cide Israel’s claim to this terri- 
tory. 
* 

MEANWHILE King Saud of 

Arabia reported on his meetings 


with President Eisenhower to a_ 


Cairo conference of rulers of 
Syria, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and 
Jordan. King Saud said _ he 
found the President more sym- 
pathetic to the Arab viewpoint 
and also more tolerant of neu- 
tralism. According to King Saud 
the President was no longer de- 
manding that the Arab states 
must necessarily line up in mili- 
tary pacts with the Western 
powers. The heads of the four 
Arab states decided neither to 
condemn nor support the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. This was a 
concession to the strengthened 
Saud-Eisenhower ties resulting 
from the Washington confer- 
ences, because the three other 
states leaned against the Doc- 
trine as a threat of intervention 
against them. — 


However, it was also a recog- 
nition by the four rulers that 
there is another, little publicized 
aspect, of the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine—financial, economic and 
military aid to_the Arab rulers. 
To put it bluntly, bribery is a 
major object of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. The U.S. Saudi Arab- 
ian agreement renewing the 
lease for the U.S. bombing base 
‘0 Saudi Arabia for continued 
support of the U.S. oil interests, 
was an example of the Doctrine 
in action even before it was 


‘,. voted on in Congress. 


RANDOLPH 


¥ 
OTHER developments in 
world affairs last week included 
the beginning of the gigantic 
election operation in India. Over 
100 million people are expected 
to cast ballots of the 1943 mil- 


lion eligible toe vote. A parlia- 
ment of 500 members will be 
elected and only Prime Minister 
Nehru’s Cengress party was put- 
ting up candidates for practically 
all seats. Major opposition parties 
are the Communists and Social- 
ists who have formed a united 
front in most states. 


All votes will not be cast un- 
til March 12 and final results 
will not be known for about 
three weeks after that. 

An outstanding feature of the 
Indian elections—the biggest 
with competing parties in the 


‘world—is that all the major par- 


ties take a stand for socialism. 
Nehru has declared he favors 
socialism and the Congress party - 
has written this into its platform. 


‘Both the Socialists and Commu- 


nists, of course, base themselves 
on a socialist future for India. 
All major parties also favor con- 
tinuation of a policy of coexist- 
ence based on the five ~— 
worked out between the Indian 
and Chinese governments. 

IN INDONESIA a wave of na- 
tional celebrations followed a. 
declaration of President Sukarno ; 
favoring a national unity govern- 
ment including the Communists. | 
So far the Indonesian govern- 
ment has been successful in put- 
ting down reactionary and sep- 
aratist putsches organized by 
military figures brought up in 
the Dutch colonial tradition. The 
new government suggested bv 
Sukarmo is a logical consequences 
of the election in which the anti- 
imperialist parties received the 
overv-helming support of the 
electorate. ) | 

The Communists received six 
million votes but had been ex- 
cluded from the government 
mainly because of the influence 
of the Masjumi, or Moslem party. 
However, the three parties which 
received an absolute majority of 
the votes, the Nationalists, (Su- 
karno’s party; also the party of 
Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo) the 
Moslem. Teachers and the Com- 
munists had a united front dur- 
ing the election campaign last 
year. Following the elections the 
Communists supported a national 
unity government which would 


even include the conservative 


Masjumi party. 

President Sukarno’s plan does 
not call for the dissolution of the 
president cabinet. But it provides 
for setting up a National Coun- 
cil to be presided over by the 
President. The council would be 


made up of representatives of all 


political parties, including the 
C.P. and Masjumi. 


By LESTER RODNEY 
THE TICKET booth at the 
Paramount was crisscrossed with 
wooden boards where glass usu- 
ally is, a momento of the big 
push on Washington’s Birthday 
when thousands of teenagers 
poured into Times Square from 
dawn till near midnight for the 
privilege of paying $29,000 in- 
to the till, at $1.50 and $2.00 a 
bite, for a rock ‘n’ roll stage show. 
This was 1:45 p.m. on a se- 
date, ordinary Monday and one 
could: walk right up to the box- 
office and get right into the thea- 
tre to see’ for oneself what con- 
stitutes the big attraction, what 
all the excitement is about. 
Since there. was a sprinkling 
of gendarmes around the prem- 
ises, it cannot be considered 
snitching to report. that the big 
theatre was nearly full of school 
age boys and girls. As to how 
they acted: there was no danc- 
ing in the aisles, no flying shoes. 
Whatsoever. What there was, 
was a lot of amplified and non- 
amplified noise, clapping, sway- 
ing in rhythm, screams and 
shouts of recognition for songs 
and performers and an overall 
intimate receptivity which tend- 
ed to blur the line between stage 
and audience. | 
At the risk of sounding like 
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minority of sometimes obscene 
exhibitionists, clearly more over- 
stimulated by the publicity 
around rock ‘n’ roll than by the 
music. These were, however, 
just a few, and»as clearly out 
of key with the rest as was the 
character in the movie “Don’t 
Knock the Rock” who pretended 
to be drunk and started to fight 
in order to frame a _ teen rock 
n’ roll dance as “juvenile delin- 
quency.” 
* 

YOU IMAGINED teen lovers 
of rock ’n’ roll, which could be 
most teens, must be mad at 
grownups who hold the cher- 
ished music to be a menace to 
morality and the nation. You 
had no idea they felt so intensely 
about it, were so angrily despair- 
ing of adult reasonableness. 

In the slapdash little movie 
which accompanied the stage 
show (mostly to keep the movie 
franchise, the big pull was the 
live show) when the mayor of a 
small town stuffily attacks the 
town’s homecoming rock ’n’ roll 
star as a menace, his speech is 
drowned in hoots of derision and 
indignation from the Paramount 
audience, ~ 

There is a reaction of im- 
patient recognition, mixed with 
sighs and jeers as if the adults 

understanding 


: 
7 


tif 


in the movie says urgently to 
her mother, “Mom can't you 
realie we're just the same as you 
were 20 to 25 years ago?” And 
when Alan Freed, rock n’ roll's 
premier disc jovkey who plays 
himself in “Don’t Knock The 
Rock” as well as MCi'ing the 
stage show, says in the movie 
with angry sarcasm: “And they 
call these ordinary kids juvenile 
delinquents because they like 


‘singing and dancing,” the agree- 


ment is vociferous. 

Could this be part of the rea- 
son, the music's merits aside, for 
the teens tumultuous response 
to the big rock ’n’ roll show on 
a Broadway stage? 

* 


BEFORE GIVING my impres- 
sions of the show itself, I had 
best explain just how much, or 
how little, I know about the 
subject. I never tune in sta- 
tion WINS, the rock ’n’ roll ra- 
dio station, I much prefer as 
popular music the tunes from 
My Fair Lady, South Pacific, 
Oklahoma, Finian’s Rainbow and 
such, and in truthful fact I never 
really understood what makes 
rock ‘n’ roll songs rock ‘n’ roll 
and not just swing, or jazz, or 
crooning. | 

The show is a presentation of 
some solo, but mostly groups 
of five or six, with choral effects 
and dance steps thrown.in. High 
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QUARE MEETS ROCK ‘N’ ROLL 


among the immediate impres- 
sions is the fact that some two- 
thirds of the artists are Negroes 
and there is an air of genial, 
unaffected integration, at least 
on the level I. saw it. 

Next comes the rather start- 
ling fact that a “ps proportion 
of the performers themselves are 
teen agers. The show stoppers 
were a group called “The Teen- 
agers’ featuring a Negro lad 
named Frankie Lyman who can't 
be more than 15. | 

There is the feeling that here 
at least is one medium where 
teen performers can apparently 
get a break. This must have 
something to do with the ex-- 
traordinary teen response to 
rock ’n’ roll, wouldn't you imag- 
ine? It is an interesting sight 
to see on the exalted Paramount 
stage a group of youngsters 
pouring Ives into a mike 
with typical concentrated soul- 
ful expressions, finger: snapping 
and some of the humorless gaw- 
kiness of their time of life. 


| * 7 
AS TO THE MUSIC itself. 


‘T listened carefully to the one- 
hour stage show. What is it? 


Well, as presented in the Para- 
mount, its partly loud music, 
heavily amplified. It's momen- 
tum of rhythm, with a simple 


and heavy beat, bum BUM, re- 


(Continued on. Page 13) 
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ILLINOIS 


ClO Stresses | 
Principles in 
State Merger 


(Continued from Page 16) 
and improving the Illinois Con- 
stitution. 


Strong support was also given 
to a state anti-discrimination hous- 


|Two Big Chicago TV 


Firms Cited for Phony 
Offers in ‘Bait Ad’ | 
CHICAGO. — Two big Chicago 
TV firms, American Television, 
Inc., and deForest-Sanabria Corp., 
were charged this week by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission with using 
bait adverstising and other decep- 
tive claims to sell their TV sets. 
American Television, Inc., is Jo- 


The Southwest community in 
Chicago is proving what a little 
planning and a lot of hard work 
can achieve in The Worker drive. 
That community has 40 percent 
of its Worker quota and 70 per- 
cent of its Daily Worker 
achieved. 

Southwest is looking with con- 
fidence toward the next citywide 
target date, March 15, when 75 


percent of quotas are due in. 


mass 


SOUTHWEST SHOWS HOW TO GET THOSE SUBS 


Only a few other communities 
are following the bright exampie 
, of Southwest. Many of the others 
are still trying to find their way. 
And some have hardly begun. 
It was the highly-successful 
Feb. 16 banquet which sparked 
a good deal of Worker activity 
last week. There were 39 subs 
84 came in the night of the af- 
air. 
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And by the time that gala eve- 
ning was over, a good many more 
Worker supporters were en- . 
couraged to go out and do some 
work, 

“That banquet was what we 
needed,” was the response from 
many who attended. The prob- 
lem now is to spread the ten- 
thusiasm and to convert it into 
= kind of activity that produces 
subs. 


—— 


cated at 5050 North Broadway in 
Chicago and deForest - Sanabria 
Corp. at 1522 W. Lawrence Ave. 
Also named* in the complaint are 
U. A. Sanabria and Helen G. Sana- 
bria, allegedly the controlling offi- 
cers of both concerns. 

According to a commission com- 
plaint, the concerns have used a 
bait advertising scheme and have 
misrepresented the price of their 


mg bill which would outlaw jim- 

crow practices in any form of hous- 

ing which in any way benefits from 

public funds, tax exemptions or 
governmental insurance or Joan 
_ Supports. 

A report of the Education Com- 
mittee urged that “members need 
to participate in PTA as well as 

_ political activities.” The report add- 

-ed: “We need more representatives 
of the labor movement on school 
boards to assist in determining poli- 
cies which will produce more and 
better teachers _ schools.” 


CP Planned Return to Chicago — 
Draws Flurry of Comment Here 


CHICAGO.—In its decision to munist Party and the Communist 
move its national headquarters ‘Labor P arty were formed by 
back to Chicago, the Communist former Socialists. These two par- 
sets and the guarantees that go with Party stebhd tc dete 3 ,|Space to the party in Chicago. It| ties merged to form the Commu- 
them. isda e fo &8e'was a blatant assault on the civillnist Party of the United States, 
closer to the heartland of indus- liberties of a legal political party. 
a 


- headed by Charles E. Ruthenberg. 
The complaint alleges the firms' trial and agricultural America.” | The rty's: Maes to a 
advertise TV sets at prices claimed! The move is in keeping with a) THESE attacks also betrayed an 


‘the planned move to Chicago. 
One paper virtually threatened 
anyone who would rent or sell 


THE resolution on civil rights 
and civil liberties made a vigorous 
demand on President Eisenhower 
that he give support to the strug- 
. gle for-Negro rights. 

The delegates demanded that 
President “utilize a minute fraction 
of his time spent on vacation trips 
‘in the South to speak out un- 
equivocally on the burning ques- 
tion of the day, namely civil rights.” 


The resolution also blasted test 
oaths such a required under the 
Broyles Law in Ililinois. “The test 
oath,” said the CIO convention, 
“is based upon the totalitarian as- 
“sumption of guilt, which is odious 
to our democracy. The test‘ oath is 
made even worse by the failure 
- to include in the statute provisions 
for hearings, denying the opportun- 
ity for the aggrieved, in the case 


. : ) beu its headquarters to Chicago after 
to be drastically reduced from the! or:0¢ of changes made by the !920ranee of Chicago's history aSi'many years in New York City 
regular retail price. The so-called party in its recent eotvention, |“ cradle of countless political drew off a flurry of angry state- 

and movements, going!ments from Mayor Richard J. Da- 


ae See ; | parties 

regular price is fictitious and high,|changes aimed at reversing the|? 
the complaint says. In fact, the trend of isolation, of declining |2** to the 1860" convention of ley and a few others who were 
, called on by the newspapers to 


a the new Republican Party of Ab- 
complaint continues, salesmen dis- strength and infuence. make comments 


| To thousands. of Chicagoans ee aera, 
“ial | i ; , 
parage the advertised sets and con- fo, whom the Communist Party — . se ee * 

aes themselves with selling higher stil] symbolizes struggle for MaNy habor. radical and socialist par-| 24!D Claude Lightfoot, Illinois 
priced merchandise to prospects. j|important gains, the announce- : sf Pal"! state chairman of the Communist 


; tres, 
To create interest, the respon-|ment was interesting. Many re- , Party: 

dents also have advertised a five-|-membered when the party was Pe pri a zu0 Fg Fe “The real issue is not whether 

founded:in a union hall’ on Throop|®Mer socialists gathered in “Ithe Mevor and thn press agree 
year guarantee on all parts and a Street back in 1919 and had of-|Cago to form what was to be the or auaanae with the Communist 
lifetime, no - charge, exchange/fices on Washington Boule¥ard. forerunner of the Socialist Party. Party We have already scen 
warranty on the picture tube. The + In the years follewing Wor Ad Sroud the long period of McCar- 
advertisement does not reveal, how- 


IT surprised no one that the! hong es. ota tEad -par.|thyism what hysterical and irre- 

ever, that the five-year guarantee newspapers, the police and public ty activity. In 1918, an Independ- sponsible smear campaigns can do 

is limited to “fixed parts.” The re- Officials — greeted the announce-| ent Sabor Party was launched by,to the fabric of American democ- 

spondents classify all tubes as re. {ment with dismay. the Chicago Federation of Labor.|racy.” 

of the teachers who refused to movable, not fixed. ee Soe the doemtane wae — Peaweyyenl — Lightfoot said that a. revitaliz- 

sign the oath, to be heard ona pe- The advertised offer of a free' munist Party would Siehenearate| nenddiideres - the 990 ie ag ‘ed Communist Party, “returning 
: to the center where we came 


tition even to ‘prove’ their inno- ek | ;, . 
P home trial is another fiction, the and disappear. To them amaze- * 


cence.” 
+. 


THE parley also rejected the 
- contention that wages increases 

are the cause of inflation in the 

U. S. and demanded a congres- 

sional investigation of price-fix- 
ing and profiteering by the big 
corporations. 

Sen. Douglas asked support for 
this three-point program. in Con- 
gress: (a) the i he cave of the 
coverage of the minimum wage 
laws; (b) the adoption of a “do- 
mestic Point IV program for the 
distressed areas of the country”: 
(c) a meaningful civil rights pro- 
gram. 

The Democratic Senator express- 
ed confidence in the possibility of 
winning some civil rights. legisla- 
tion. “Our chances would have! 
been greater had we been able to 
curb the filibuster as we tried to 
do during the opening days of this 
session, he oa . 

* 


GERMANO hit out sharply at 
so-called judicial reform measures 
which would have the effect of giv- 
ing the bar associations increased 
power in the selection of judges. 

“The judges belong to the peo- 
ple and not to the bar association,” 
he said, “and I don’t think that any 
group should have a monopoly in 
ome ing what's good for the peo- 
ple. 


Slavic Groups Here 


To Present Festival 
CHICAGO. — Chicago Slavic 
groups have’ again joined together 


to present an All-Slavic Cultural). 


Festival. Included in the cultural 
presentation is the world-famous 
Motro Dancers. 

The festival will be held at So- 
kol Hall, 2345 South Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago, on Sunday, March 31,) 
1957, at 2:30 p.m. 


“a hale C 

Second Annual Freedom Ball honoring 
Claude Lightfoot on his 47th birthday— 
Saturday, March 23rd—9 p.m. until ? —'! 
New Yorker Room, Hotel utherland, 4659 


5S. Drexel—cabaret style—Isadore Hudson’s| 
. orchestra—ente t—admission  90c. 


seo sider 


complaint continues. Respondents ment, 
ended in unity, 


do not leave television sets in the 
homes of prospective purchasers 
for a trial period unless they sign 


looking program. 


the National Convention 
adopted a forward- Party movement of 1924 and the 


THE _ LaFollette Progressive 


imain farmer-labor currents which 


from,” can not fail to have a 
strengthening effect on the strug- 
gle for civil rights, for peace, for 
ithe broadening of the nation’s lib- 


‘erties and its economic welfare. 


(Continued from Page 16) 


by its executive director, James 
V. Cunningham. 
a 


THE neighborhéod association 
was forcefully represented by its 
chairman, Dr. St. Clair Drake 
and Michael. Hagiwara, _ its 
lawyer. Dr. Drake pointed out 
that of the buildings in the area 
only 25 percent were claimed 
to be “dilapidated” and most of 
these not badly enough to war- 
rant demolition. 

He questioned the right of 
the University of Chicago to 
dictate housing conditions in its | 
vicinity. He suggested that “in 
order to prevent Hyde Park 
from becoming a ghetto, the 
University of Chicago and the 
Southeast Chicago Commission 
should come out strongly for 
open occupancy throughout the 
city of Chicago, so Negroes may 
spread out normally.” 

Hagiwara discussed the broad- 
er aspects of the plan. He posed 
the question as to whether urban 


renewal is a means of removing | 


blighted areas for the people 
now living in the community or 
for those the university hope will 
live in it. As a means for up- 
grading the community, he rec- 


’ ommended strict enforcement of 


the new housing code and pro- 
viding both low and middle in- 
come new housing. 
He stressed the dangers of the 
: “oe ae application of the Neigh- 
Orhood Redevelopment Act 
~which could easily become a 
tool by any powerful institution 
Or racist group to clear neigh- 
borhoods of ‘Negroes and other 
minority groups. In an impas- 
sionéd pléa, Hagiwara called 


| on the university té ‘subject its 


‘plans to :public debate. He asked: 
4 feido oodi shin (4 


the Hyde Park Kenwood Con- 
ference to take on a new role 
more representative of the peo- 
ple of the community. 

He was followed by Cunning- 
ham who outlined the conditions 
which made urban. renewal a 


hecessity for Hyde Park. He em- 


phasized that the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Conference is not com- 
mitted to any specific renewal 
plan, that it supported the South- 
west redevelopment plan only 
after a guarantee that there 
would be no enlargement of the 
area to. be demolished. He called 
for the people of the community 
to assert themselves and make 


the Hyde Park-Kenwood Con- 


ferenec the channel for their in- 
terests. 

After the main speeches the 
chairmen called on Leon De- 
spres, 5 Ward Alderman, to gA- 
dress the meeting. He strongly 
felt that there was no room for 
secret planning even by experts 
and that the people of the com- 
munity and the duty to pass on 
any plan in which their future 
was involved. 

DURING the question period, 
the interracial audience of 200 
people openly discussed the 
many problems which make it 
dificult to establish a_ stable, 
interracial community in Chi- 
cago. The necessity for develop- 


‘New Hyde Park Citizens Group | 


Makes Own Housing Proposats 


In rejecting the plan of the Southwest Hyde Park Redevelop- 
ment Corporation; the Southwest Hyde Park Neighborhood Asso- 
ciation put forward its own proposals for the area. They propose: 


(a) That the 
ed as a part of 
wood. These are the onl 


SS along .55th and Cotaage Grove be clear- 
the general conservation plan for Hyde Park-Ken- 
parts of the four-block area, except for 


two other buildings, which were designated in the Preliminary Proj- 
ect Plans as showing “significant evidence of blight.” 

(b) That the University purchase some of the larger apartment 
buildings now owned by absentee landlords and use them for married 
students. This would do two things: (a) guarantee that these larger 
units would no be misused; (b) make the area more interracial. 

~ (c) That all owners be required to sign covenants to maintain 
high standards just as those owners south and east of the demolition 


area will do. 


(d) That the right of eminent domain be used to acquire really 


blighted pr 


but no sound structures, 


rty within the area—and non-conforming property, 


(e) That the owners pledge to exercise careful tenant selection 
along lines similar to those developed by Mr. Oscar Brown and as- 
sociates in another Hyde Park area. ) 


(f) That the corporation assist owners in getting the financing 
_ needed to bring their properties into full campliance. = . 


‘ear Lal Qe 


eni\y TEs | a ei°7 


sala lijv @€3> sei Orig 


ff. 


ing a struggle for open occup- 
ancy on a. city-wide basis, as 
well as the importance of legis- 
lation for middle-income housing 
were mentioned by _ several 
speakers. The meeting passed a 
resolution to support amend- 
ments in the state law to make 
it impossible to use the Neigh- 
borhood Redevelopment Act for 
discriminatory purposes. 

The meeting reflected the 
ferment that is developing among 
the people of this liberal and 
articulate community, which is 
crystallizing in opposition to spe- 
cific features * the urban re- 
newal plan. These plans assume 
a greatly de-densified Hyde 
Park a a rent-paying level 
which relatively few of its pres- 
ent middle and working class 
population can eeore 


ONE of the expressed pur- 
poses of this plan is to prevent 
Hyde Park from becoming an ex- 
tension of the Negro etto. 
This aim is supported by all 
progressive-minded people, but 
the question of how to achieve 
it is the crux of the problem. 
Because of the willingness, and 
indeed desire, of a large: portion 
of the white citizens to live side- 
by-side with their Negro — 
bors, there exists the possibility 
of establishing a stable, inter- 
racial community in Hyde Park, 
which could be a model for the 
ony and even for the nation. 

o reach this goal it will be 
necessary to solve economic, po- 
litical and sociological programs 
of great complexity. Long over- 
due is a com ive housing 

rogram, coupled with a new 
egislative appreach on a city- 
wide basis, with progressive 
labor forces to 
problems, ' 
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Hyde Park Wary y of 
Housing Plan Dangers 


By MICHAEL GOLDEN 

CHICAGO.—As the “urban re- 
newal” housing plans moved 
ahead in Hyde Park, opposition 
is growing against those aspects 
which adversely affect its citi- 
Zens. 

Some of the strongest opposi- 
tion comes from the Southwest 
Hyde Park Neighborhod Asso- 
ciation, which was formed by 
the Negro home owners and ten- 


ants in blocks threatened with, 


demolition. The organization was 
created in response to the most 
sweeping community plan ini- 
tiated by the University of Chi- 
cago ' operating through the 
Southwest. Hyde Park Corpora- 
tion. 

This corporation obtained the 
consent of the owners of 61.6 
percent of a gerrymanded area, 
which is owned in large-part by 
the university. to acquire a four 
block square area from Ellis 
Avenue to Cottage Grove and 
from 55th to 56th Street. It 
plans to sell the land to the uni- 
versity which would first de- 
molish it and then utilize it to 
erect housing tor 200. married 
students. The present population 
of the blocks is probably in ex- 
cess of 2,000 and consists. main- 
ly of Negro middle and working 
class people, many of whom 
have lived in the community 
since the late 40's. 

The Southwest Hyde Park 
Redevelopment Corporation is 
operating under a 1941 state 
law, the Neighborhood Redevel- 
opment Act, which was at first 
presented as a means for con- 
servation of neighborhoods, not 
their destruction. On Nov. 26, 
after a series of five open hear- 
ings, the Redevelopment. Cor- 
poration obtained official consent 
to proceed with its plan. The 
neighborhood association has an- 
swered by seeking an injunction 
to restrain the corporation. It 
plans to carry the issue to the 


tie 
New Debs Forum to 


Discuss Socialism 


CHICAGO. — Three nation- 
ally-known speakers will discuss 
the question, “Does America 
Need Socialism?” to launch a 
new institution in Chicago, the 
Eugene V. Debs Forum. 

The first public program of the 
forum will be held on Friday, 
March 8, 8 p.m., at the Hamilton 
Hotel, 20 S. Dearborn. Speakers 
wilL be: 

Ernest Mazey, executive board 
member of United Auto Workers, 
Local 212, Detroit, and a mem- 
ber of the board of the Michigan 


Chapter of the American Civil. 


Liberties Union; Joseph Starobin, 
author and former foreign corres- 
pondent of the Daily Worker; 
Harvey O'Connor, author and na- 
tional chairman of the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee. 

The forum called on Chicago- 
ans of varying political views to 
join in the discussion of socialism, 

Nose: great issue of our times.’ 


~ 


U.S. Supreme Court if necessary. 


The leaders of the neighbor- 
hood association are carrying 
their fight to the community and 
are forcing a public debate of 
the many issues involved as a 
means to gain public support. 
The issue came to a head at a 
meeting on Feb. 4, at the Kos- 
insky School, a meeting organiz- 
ed by the neighborhood asso- 
ciation. Although invited, the 
University of Chicago ignored 
the meeting entirely.. The Hyde 
Park Kenwood Conference, the 
major cOmmunity organization, 
which has pyblicly supported the 
university plan, was represented 


(Continued on Page 15) 


do for 


On Principles’ 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.—The Illinois CIO 
served notice on state AFL lead- 
ers*that a merger will not re- 
sult in a flabby state labor move- 
ment that has lost its political 
and legislative punch. 

Differences on matters of prin- 
ciple has so far prevented the 
merger, delegates to the state 
CIO convention were told last 


». 
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Ask Action on 


Civil Rights 


CHICAGO. — With a show- 
down on civil rights coming up in 
the Senate on March 5, a South- 
ern leader called last week on 


‘Chicagoans to intervene in the 
i fight. 


The Rev. F. L. Shuttleworth, 
Birmingham Baptist minister who 
braved bombings to lead the anti- 
segregation struggle, said: 

“The administration’s civil 
rights program is little enough, 
but it can be passed if we all 
get behind it.’ 

The minister a at a ban- 
quet given by the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers in connection 
with Negro History Week. It was 
pointed out that vigorous action 
is needed in support of those who 
are trying to get civil rights legis- 
lation approved by the Senate Ju- | 
diciary Committee in a vote on 
March 5.\_ 

i 

NOW is “Eisenhower's hour” 
to show courage and good faith 
in the civil rights struggle, the 
Rev. Shuttlesworth declared. He 
also called for strong support to 
those in the South who are to- 
day carrying on the civil rights 
fight in the face of extreme vio- 


Gov. Stratton Lashed for Stand 
— Against Federal Aid to Schools 


CHICAGO—Parents and edu- 


cators hit back hard this week at 
Gov. William G. Stratton, whose 
recent speech opposing federal 
aid to education has raised a 
- storm of criticism. 


“We are in favor of federal aid 
as a means of relieving the seri- 
ous crisis in the schools,” de- 
clared Frank Balthus, a Chicago 
field assistant for the Illinois 
Education Association. 


He told The Worker that all 
Support is needed now in _ the 
fight in Congress to save the fed- 
eral aid bill. Hearings are cur- 
Sed being held by the House 

Education Committee. 


Gov. Stratton made.a speech 


in St. Louis, Mo., before a Shrin- 
ers convention which denounced 
federal aid to education on the 
basis that it would mean “federal 
control” of the schools. 

Although Illinois is facing a 
serious problem financing its own 
= needs, the Governor stat- 
e 

“It is inconceivable to me, in 
these times of prosperity, that a 
state, if it sincerely desires to do 
so, can fail to meet its own school 
problems without help from the 
ederal government.” 

The Parents-Teachers Associa- 
tion, as well as countless labor 
and liberal organizations have re- 
jected this position and are solid- 
y in support of federal aid. 


lence. , 

“If it is not ‘meddling’. for 
Northern capitalists to invest in 
Southern enterprises,” said the 
Rev. Shuttlesworth, “it is cer- 
tainly not ‘meddling’ for North- 
ern citizens to invest their 
money, their advice and their tal- 
ent in the struggle for the dignity 
and freedom of the people in the 
South.” 

He said that the boycott move- 


_ment was not meant to “hurt 


anybody.” He added, “But if any- 
body sets out to hurt us, we will 
have to abstain economically.” 


The Negro leader said, ‘Short- 


ly, I believe that all Negroes will 
be eens. passively and active- 


weekend. However, the — 


will take effect next fall, and it 
will not be “over the CIO’s dead 
body.” 

Pat Greathouse, United Auto 
Workers vice-president also 
served notice. on the _ Illinois 
Democratic Party that its atti- 
tude toward labor will have to 
change when the two state fed- 
erations unite. 

* 

“AS IT is, neither we nor any- 
one else knows what the Demo- 
cratic Party stands for in Illi- 
nois,” he told the f,000 delegates 
and visitors at the Morrison 
Hotel. 

“They will get our support 
only if they become a real liberal 
party, in which a program is ar- 
rived at and candidates are se- 
lected in free and open debate, 
with candidates running and 
elected on a program and disci- 
plined to carry. out that program 
when they take office.” 

Greathouse warned the IIli- 
nois Democratic leaders that the 
cannot win unless they “catch 
the imagination of the liberal, la- 
bor and farm voters of this state 
by becoming truly a party of the 
people.” 

“They cant campaign on 
Roosevelt’s record forever,” he 
said, “and the party has not of- 
fered us candidates down the line 
that we could support.” 

* 


THE three-day convention had 
an “end of an era” mood, with 
the 350,000-member state CIO 
now scheduled to unite with a 
state AFL three times its size. 
The convention “recessed” Sun- 
day and will be called. back into 
session in a merger convention 
now planned for early Septem- 


ber. 


There was much talk of labor 
unity, with Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor president Reuben 
Soderstrom sik lena AFL lead- 
ers as guests. 


The delegates, however, ‘re- 
ceived some inkling of the unity 
problems in the report by CIO 
legislative representative John 
Alesia. He pointed out that there 
is much confusion among the 
legislators in Springfield ‘as to 
where labor stands on various is- 


sues, with the AFL and CIO sup- 
porting different bills. Alesia in- 


- dicated that the AFL supports 


watered down versions of the 
CIO-backed bills on state mini- 
mum wage, workmen's and un-— 
employment — 


“WE DO not yet see eye- to- 
eye on legislation or on candi- 
dates or on methods,” Alesia 
said. 

State CIO president Joe Ger- 
mano said that after “six or eight 
unity meetings’ between the two 
federations, there remained a 
number of “knotty little prob- 
lems.” 

The convention was marked 
by little discussion from the floor 
and by a good deal of Commu- 
nist-baiting ‘from the platform, 
mainly by Germano vial by Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas. 

A legislative program was 
adopted, but few issues were 
given any special emphasis. The 
delegates pledged to get behind 
the state FEPC bill which has 
been introduced in both houses. 
of the Lo 


ON TAXATION, the state 
CIO said that “it is time for a 
fresh and vigorous approach to 
the state tax structure that once 
and for all will put Illinois on 
the road to a form of taxation 
that will be both progressive and 
adequate.” 

“The sales tax should be re- 


' placed with a eeeeive income 


tax based on ability to pay,” said 
the statement on taxation. 

The delegates demanded that 
the sales tax on food be removed 
at once. It was also inted out 
that the sales tax “is vied upon 
the bare necessities of life, food 
and clothing, and not on stocks, 
bonds or a winter vacation in 
Bermuda. 

The conveatied agreed that 
“Illinois has a strueture of corpor- 
tion taxation that gives the state 
a national reputation as a ‘tax 
bonanza’ state, especially among 
out-of-state corporations doing 
business in Illinois.” 

* 

THE delegates supported a 
state constitutional convention 
for the purpose of modernizing 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Check Complaints 


Here 


On Steel Union Election 


By EMANUEL BLUM 

GARY, Ind.—Donald Rarick, 
rank-and-file opponent of David 
McDonald in the recent elec- 
tions for president of the Unit- 
ed Steelworkers’ Union, flew 
into this town last -week to in- 
vestigate charges of election ir- 
regularities. 

Rarick told the press he was 
summoned by steelworkers. who 
urged an investigation. He stat- 
ed that he spent last weekend 
checking these complaints of 
“illegal voting in District 31.” 

Rarick claimed that voting ir- 
regularities included balloting 
without the required officers 
prevent in the polling places, 
raudulent counting and allow- 
ing people 
checking. their membership. He 
said that the greatest number 
of complaints came from the 
Chicago-Gary district of the un- 
ion. 


* 
“THE facts 


we collected,” 


said the young. McKeesport: : 


griever, “make me believe that 


to vote without. 


votes were stolen from me and 


given to McDonald.” 
He still felt that the struggle 


for an honest count in this area 
would show he had defeated 
McDonaid. He pointed to the 
curious fact that only in those 
large Gary and South Chicago 
locals where the three local of- 
ficials comprised the _ election 
board did McDonald register 


the much heralded landslides. 


Where the rank-and-file elected 
additional watchers or tellers, 
Rarick won by five to one. 


The Gary Post-Tribune threw 


_some light on the irregularities 


in an interview with Douglas 


_Henstreet, an employe of. the 


merchant mill at the Gary U,.S. 


. Steel. works; covered by Local 


1014; largest local in the coun- 
try. This local was recorded as 


about 3,000 to 900 for McDon- 


ald, 
* 


HENSTREET said that con- 
versations: with “ab: least: 200 
fellow: ‘employes”' on his shift 


had shown almost unanimous 
support for Rarcik. 

He also made some startling 
revelations as to the use gd — 
Donald supporters of the f orged 
sample ballot, which urged -“all 
good comrades” to vote for the 
Rarick slate. 

“When I stepped inside the 
Philip Murray building to vote 
on Feb. 12, I was handed a 
slate carrying the name of Dav- 
id J. MeDonald,” he explained. 

Henstreet said he rejected the 
McDonald slate and asked for a 
Rarick sample ballot. The man 
who had just handed him the 
McDonald ticket turned to an- 
other. man standing beside him 
and said, “Give him a Rarick 
sample ballot.” 

What they gave him, Hen- 
street told the press, was the 
ballot with the hammer and 
sickle on it,- urging “all good 
comrades” to. support Rarick. _ 

Henstreet’s conclusion was 
short, if not sweet. It. was: “Ev- 


 erybody where I work thinks 


this election stinks.” 
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Trusts ‘Helped Make Dulles’ Mid-East Polic; e 
Conspiracy Led to Billion-Dollar Price Hike 


Special te The Werker 
WASHINGTON—Proof that the mamoth American oil trusts are shaping U. S. foreign policy and a engineered a 


new billion-dollar-plus pr ofiteering at the expense of the public was presented at the Senate and House last week. Attacking 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, which is supposed to defend the Middle Eastern countries from “aggression by “international com- 


ILLINI LEAD 
WEEK'S SUBS 


THE READERS of one state 
came through with a handful of 
subscriptions for The Worker 
last week. That state was Llinois, 
- whose 44 renewals and new subs 
—— the heart of the Midwest 

to 20 percent of its goal in the 
present sub drive. 


However, at this rate, it would 
take 18 more weeks, or until 
July 4th to complete its 1,000 
quota. | 

And that is the state which 
did best during the week. 

The results for the other 
states should clearly sound a cry 
of alarm to our readers there. 
The results, in Worker subs, 
were: New England, 14; Wis- 
consin, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, 5 each; Connec- 
ticut and Minnesota, 4 each; with 
just two each from Ohio and 
Michigan, and one each from 
Missouri and Montana. 

New York state secured an 
even one percent—56 subs—of 
its 5,600 goal last week. bring- 
ing its total to 560 or 10 percent 
of the goal. 

On the overall, Minnesota 
has moved out ahead of Wiscon- 
sin in percentage of goal achiev- 
ed, 39 ‘percent for the Cophers 
and 33 percent for the Badgers, 


__ .(Continued on Page 13) 
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Sen. Joseph C. 

(Dem-Wyo)  chair- 
the Senate Anti- 
Trust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, charged that “the 
gigantic oil companies, exercis- 
ing the power of political and 
economic states in the Middle 
East, have had a hand in fram- 
ing our foreign policy.” 

Sen. O'Mahoney presented 
documentary evidence to back 
up his charges. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (Dem- 
Tenn), also a member of the 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, declared that “it is 
becoming apparent to a larger 
and larger extent that the policy 
of this Administration, in deal- 
ing with the. Middle East prob- 
lem, has a relationship to the 
wants and desires of the large 
international oil companies 
which are operating in the Mid- 
die East, which today own 57 
percent or have 57 percent ol 
the oil production of the Mid- 
dle East.” 

In the House Rep. Robert L. 
Sikes (Dem-F'la) blasted the 25- 
cents-a-barrel . price hike_ tor 
crude oil which the oil indus- 
try put over early in Januar 
in the wake of the Suez crisis. 


munism, 
0’ Mahoney 
man ot 


| He charged it would cost the 


nation $2 billion a year, thouvh 
other estimates were somewhat 
lower. 

Sen. O’Mahoney presented a 
sensational document from oil 
company files showing how Sec- 
retary of State Dulles worked 


with representatives of Standard 


On Wednesday, a new nation—Ghana—will be born in Africa. 
It will embrace what are now the Gold Coast and Togoland, ‘and 
will be a self-governing member of the British Commonwealth. 
Here are the members of Ghana’s new cabinet. 


. Front row, 
Housing; Kojo 


left -to. right: A. E. Inkumsah, Minister of 
| ,| ‘Minister of Trade!'/and’ Labor; the Prime 
Minister Dr. Kwame Nirumah; K. A. Gbedemah; Minist 


- Committee, 


ér Finance; 


Oil Co. of New Jersey, the 
world’s largest oil trust, Stand- 
ard Oil of California, Texas Co. 
and other oil corporations in 
formulating policy in the Suez 
crisis, 

Sen. O'Mahoney also read 
documents which showed that 
15 oil companies Avith vast inter- 
national investments, whom the 
Eisenhower Administration 
banded together in the Middle 
East Emergency Committee, 
sabotaged the supply of crude 
oil to Western Europe and _ in- 
stead tried to grab a larger share 
of the domestic market from the 
so-called independents. 

* 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES role | 


of the oil trusts in shaping fox- 


eign policy is revealed in a 


memorandum signed by A.C. 
Ingraham of the 
uum CO., 


panys files. Socony-Vacuum is 


Socony-Vac- | 
taken from that com- | 


co-owner with Standard Oil of | 


New 
fornia 
Arabian 
(Aramco). 
fabulous oil wealth of Saudi 
Arabia, where the United States 
has an air base a Dhahran, within 
easy bombing distance of Soviet 
territory. 

The Ingraham memo describes 
a meeting on Aug. 13, 1956 olf 
the Foreign Petroleum Supply 
held at the Staet 
Department. (Actually this com- 
mitee of oil corporation repre- 
sentatives had been 


Jersey, 
and Texas 
- American 


the 


Co. 


Co. of 
Oil 


A. Casély-Haytord, Minister of ‘Cudcennlediaae 


Standard of Cali- | 


Aramco controls the | 


re place ed | 


three days earlier by the Middle 
Kast Emergency Committee.) 

The memo quotes the tele- 
grahic call to the meeting as 
stating: “This meeting not open 
to observers, no publicity au- 
thorized.” 

In addition to . Soconony- 
Vacuum, the following oil com- 
panies .were represented at the 
meeting: Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia, Texas Co., ., Standard- V acuum 


— es 


Co., Venezuelan Petroleum 

Getty Oil Co., Gulf Oil 

and Sinclair Oil Corp. 
* 


Oil € 
Corp., 
Corp., 


ALSO PRESENT at the meet- 
ing were Secretary Dulles, Her- 
bert Hoover Jr., oil engineer 
who was then Under Secretary 
of State, Dr. Arthur S. Fleming, 
then Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, and other officials of the 
State, Defense, Justice and In- 

(C ontinued on Page 12) 


Too Many Autos and 


Too Many Workers 


By WILLIAM: ALLAN 

DiETROIT. — Times are grim 
here and the auto workers are 
worried. as to how long “this 
season’ will last. The picture 
is this: 

The sstockpile of unsold 1957 
modesl is. expected to be close 


to 750,000 as of March l. 


General Motors has gone 
down to four days a week at 
Chevrolet, its “best-seller” Pon- 
tiac is on four days, Buick is 
running 4,000™les cars a week 
than a year ago. Oldsmobile 
produced 12,000 less cars a 
week than a year ago. Oldsmo- 
bile produced 12, 000 fewer cars 
in the first five weeks of 1957 


to right, are: A. E. A. Ofori-Atta, Minister of Local Government; 
N. A. Welbeck, Minister of Works: B. Yeboah-Afari, Minister of 
Agriculture; J. H. Alassani, Minister "of Health; J.. B. Erzuah, Min- 


ister of Education; L. R. 


Abayvana, 
Ako Adjei, Minister of the Interior; and Krobo Edusei, 


Minister without Por : 
ter 


without Portfolio. (For details sce page’ 8.) 


‘mae left 


compared with 1956. 

Studebaker is running 12,000 
fewer cars for the first five 
weeks of 1957 as compared with 
1956. 

In Michigan some 170,000 
workers are idle, 50,000 more 
than a year ago, with close to 
100,000 in Detroit. 

These figures do not include 
and Pontiac on four days a week. 


GM, like the rest of the profit 
hungry auto companies, boosted 
prices as high as $600 on mod- 
els, increased the gadgets and 
loaded the dealers with high- 
priced cars. 

In 1956 close to 250,000 Mich- 
igan workers were idle more 
than six months of the year and 
140,000 of those didn’t get back 
to work—so there went a big 
slice of the buyers market. The 
high cost of living, caused by the 
war economy, is causing thous- 
ands here to cortinue to drive 
jalopies. 

The United Auto Workers 
union. reports. that nationally 
at least 100,000 of its members 
never got back to work on the 
‘O7 model. 


Reports are coming into VAW 
headquarters of layoffs, speed- 
up increasing for those workers 
still working, besides job run- 
awavs to newly built plants 
being madly pushed by employ- 
ers. These new plants do not 
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‘Little’ Filibuster 


Becoming Perilous 


To ‘Rights Bills 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON — The dreary, time-wasting “com- 
mittee filibuster” being conducted here by Dixiecrat of- 
ficials in pushing Congressional committees close to the 


deadline beyond which it Is 
doubtful civil rights bills can 
pass. 

Scuthern governors, attorney 
generals, U. S. representatives 
and senators have paraded to 


the witness chairs of both Senate © 


and House Judiciary subcom- 
mittees to fill the record with 
time-worn racist cliches. 

Civil rights laws, and espe- 
cially the mild Eisenhower pack- 
age, according to Virginias At- 
torney General J. Lindsay Al- 
mond, are “aimed directly and 
insultingly at Southern states.” 
Almond termed the GOP civil 
rights measures a measure for 
“civil wrongs,” and “shockingly 
punitive in purpose and design.” 
The Almond statements were 
made before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. 

Almond is a proponent of the 
doctrine of interposition, and he 
has “interposed” unconstitutional] 
laws passed by the Virginia legis- 
lature between the federal gov- 
ernemnt and those citizens of his 
state who wish to live under the 
U.S. Constitution. 

Clarence Mitchell, Washing- 
ton representative of the NAA- 
CP, pointed this out when he 
called attention to the fact that 
Arlington, Va., has been pre- 
vented ffom _ integrating~_ its 
schools by Virginia’s state gov- 
ernment, which would cut off all 
funds to integrated schools. 

, ¥ 

REP. JOHN C. DAVIS of 
Georgia, holding the same musty 
views as Almond, spent nearly 
two hours of the Celler commit- 
tee’s time last week detailing the 
lot of the poor Negro in northern 
industrial cities. Davis detailed 
the acts of violence against Ne- 
groes who move into white 
neighLorhoods in the North, lay- 
ing this to some mystical racial] 
antipathy which he said was 
“universal.” | 

To Davis, as. his answers to 
questons indicated, this did not 
call for the protection of the 
Negroes rights—it was proof that 
if civil rights legislation was 
enacted, bloodshed and. violence 
would ensue. * 

Rep. John Bell Williams, a 
young Mississippi Democrat, 
used the exact material Davis 
had put into the record; but 
Williams threatened that the 
Civil Rights Commission called 
for in the proposed legislation 
would be subjected to “twelve 
thousand years” of harassment. 
The Mississippian said he and 
his colleagues had enough alle- 
gations of civil rights, violations 
in the North to keep the Com- 
mission busy that long. 

* 


OTHER PROVISIONS of both 
the GOP and Democratic meas- 
ures, which Dixiecrats say is 
“aimed at white people in the 
South,” would establish. a Civil 
Rights Division in the Justice 
Department and grant’ new 
powers to the U. S. Attorney 
General for prosecuting civil 
rights suits, especially violations 
of the right to vote. The Demo- 
cratic measure includes criminal 
penalties for civil rights viola- 
tions, while the GOP measures 
limits action to civil suits. | 

The GOP bill was introduced 
by Sen. Everett’ M. Dirksen (R- 
Ill) and. Rep. Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing (R-NY); the Democratic 


Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY). 
It is generally conceded that the 
Dirksen-Keating bill has the 
strongest bipartisan support and 
therefore is considered most like- 
ly to pass. 


THE DIXIECRAT _ verbal 
bombardment was _ countered 
this week by some more silent 
moves by civil rights supporters. 
Sen. Hennings won a vote in his 
subcommittee over the opposi- 
tion of Sens. Samuel J. Ervin 
(D-NC) and Olin D. Johnson 
D-SC) to terminate hearings, on 
March 5. This wi!l give the full 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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olution t 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE OUTLINE of a solution 
of the crisis over Israel have 
been discussed for some time in 
UN primarily as a result of initia- 
tives by Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold. Much of this 
was crystallized in the Canadian 
compromise proposal put before 
by the General Assembly by Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Lester B. 
Pearson. This plan provides: 

e A firm pledge by Israel and 
Egypt to scrupulously observe 
their 1949 armistice agreement, 
which would mean prohibition of 
any form of aggression or belli- 
gerent acts. 

® Deployment of the UN 
Emergency Force (UNEF) on 
both sides of the 1949 armistice 
demarcation line to assist in the 
prevention of raids from either 
the Egyptian or Israeli side. 

® Dispatch of UNEF to the 
Gulf of Aqaba to maintain quiet 
and prevent conflict and a guar- 
antee against interference with 
“innocent passage’ or the ever- 
cise of belligerent rights in that 
international waterway. 

® Withdrawal of Israeli mili- 
tary and civilian forces from the 
Gaza strip—which belongs neith- 
er to Israel] -nor Egypt—with 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters and only 
Negro vice-president of the AFL- 
CIO (since the recent death of 
Willard Townsend), has been 
designated to represent the 
AFL-CIO at the ceremonies 
March. 6 that will mark the birth 
of the new independent African 
state of Ghana, formerly known 
as the Gold Coast. 

The AFL-CIO. was officially 
invited to participate by Kwame 
Nkrumah, Prime Minister of the 
Gold Coast, who will head the 
governemnt of the new’ state, 
which is to be a member of the 
British Commonwealth. 

While studying in the U.S. 
during World War II Nkrumah 
joined the merchant marine and 
became a member of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union. In recog- 
nition of his past affiliation, 
NMU presiednt Joseph ‘Curran 
has sent the Prime Minister a 
ship's campass “to help him guide 
his nation as we have guided 
our union—on a.true course.” 

The compass was delivered by 
Theodore W. Kheel, president of 
the Urban League, who is at- 
tending the ceremonies at Accra, 
capitol of Ghana. 


—— ee ee 


By LESTER RODNEY 

THE TICKET booth at the 
Paramount was crisscrossed with 
wooden boards where glass usu- 
ally is, a momento of the big 


sx push on Washington’s . Birthday 


when thousands of teenagers 
poured into Times Square from 
dawn till near midnight for the 
privilege of paying $29,000 in- 
to the till, at $1.50 and $2.00 a 
bite, for a rock ’n’ roll stage show. 

This was 1:45 p.m. on a se- 
date, ordinary Monday and one 
could walk right up to the box- 
office and get right into the thea- 
tre to see for oneself what con- 
stitutes the«big attraction, what 
all the excitement is about. 

Since there was a sprinkling 
of gendarmes around the prem- 
ises, it cannot be considered 
snitching to report that the big 
theatre was nearly full of school 
age boys and girls. As to how 
they acted: there was no danc- 
ing in the aisles, no flying shoes. 
Whatsoever. What there was, 
was a lot of amplified and non- 
amplified noise, clapping, sway- 
ing in rhythm, screams and 
shouts of recognition for. songs 
and performers and an overall 
intimate receptivity which tend- 
ed to blur the line between stage 
and audience. 


measure. is sponsored , by. Sen... ‘va 
Thomas C. Hennings (OM 9-Mo)'and’:' ali 


_ 


RANDOLPH WILL VISIT GHANA 


RANDOLPH 


minority of sometimes obscene 
exhibitionists, clearly, more over- 
stimulated by the _ publicity 
around rock ‘n’ roll than by the 
music. These were, however, 
just a few, and as clearly out 
of key with. the rest as was the 
character in the movie “Don’t 
Knock the Rock” who pretended 


to be drunk and started to fight 


in order to frame a teen rock 
> > ie . + 
n roll dance as “juvenile delin- 


quency.” 
* 


YOU IMAGINED teen lovers 
of rock ’n’ roll, which could be 
most teens; must: be mad at 


grownups who hold the cher-. 


ished music to be, a menace to 
morality and the nation. You 
had no idea they felt so intensely 
about it, were so angrily despair- 
ing of adult reasonableness. 

In the slapdash little movie 
which accompanied the stage 
show (mostly to keep the movie 
franchise, the big pull was the 
live show) when the mayor of a 
small town stuffily attacks the 
town’s homecoming rock ’n’ roll 
star as a menace, his speech is 
drewned in hoots of derision and 
indignation from the Paramount 
audience. 

There is a reaction of im- 
patient recognition, mixed with 
sighs and jeers as if the adults 
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UNEF taking over and Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarsk- 
jold appointing a UN commis- 
sioner for a: ogre 


THE OBSTACLE for some 
time had been Israel’s.refusal to 
quit the Gaza strip and her in- 
sistence that she participate in 
the administration of that ter- 
ritory. The Canadian proposal 
offered guarantees of security 
for both sides and at the same 
time made possible a calm de- 
termination of the future of the 
Gaza territory. Under the orig- 
inal UN action on Palestine Gaza 
was to go neither to Israel nor 
Egypt. But since an Arab state 
of Palestine was never set up as 
provided for in the UN plan, it 
is clearly up to UN to help de- 
cide Israel’s claim to this terri- 
tory. 

* 

MEANWHILE King Saud of 
Arabia reported on his meetings 
with President Eisenhower to a 


Cairo conference of rulers of 


Syria, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and 
Jordan. King Saud said _ he 
found the President more sym- 
pathetic to the Arab viewpoint 
and also more tolerant of neu- 
tralism. According to King Saud 
the President was no longer de- 
manding that the Arab states 
must necessarily line up in mili- 
tary pacts with the Western 
powers. The heads: of the four 
Arab states decided neither to 
condemn nor support the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. This was a 
concession to the strengthened 
Saud-Eisenhower ties resulting 
from the Washington confer- 
ences, because the three other 
states leaned against the Doc- 
trine as a threat of intervention 
against them. 


However, it was also a recog- 
nition by the four rulers that 
there is another, little publicized 
aspect, of the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine—financial, economic and 
military aid to the Arab rulers. 
To put it bluntlv, bribery is a 
major object of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. The U.S. Saudi Arab- 
ian agreement renewing the 
lease for the U.S. bombing base 
in Saudi Arabia for continued 
support of the U.S. oil interests, 
was an example of the Doctrine 
in action even before it was 
voted on in Congress. 


¥ 
OTHER’ developments in 
world affairs last week included 


‘the beginning of the gigantic 


election oneration in India. Over 
100 million people are expected 
to vast ballots of the 1943 mil- 


lion eligible to vote. A parlia- 
ment of 500 members will be 
elected and only Prime Minister 
Nehru’s Congress party was put- 
ting up candidates for practically 
all seats. Major opposition parties 
are the Communists and Social- 
ists who have formed a united 
front in most states. 


All votes will not be cast un- 
til March 12 and final results 
will not be known for about 
three weeks after that. 

An outstanding feature of the 
Indian — elections —the biggest 
with competing parties in the 
world—is that all the major par- 
ties take a stand for socialism. 
Nehru has declared he favors 
socialism and the Congress party 
has written this into its platform. 
Both the Socialists and Commu- 
nists, of course, base themselves 
ona socialist future for India, 
All major parties also favor con- 
tinuation of a policy of coexist- 
ence based on the five principles 
worked out between the Indian 
and Chinese governments. 

IN INDONESIA a wave of na- 


- tional celebrations followed a 


declaration of President Sukarno 
favoring a national unity govern- 
ment including the Communists. 
So far the Indonesian govern- 
ment has been successful in put- 
ting down reactionary and sep- 
aratist putsches organized by 
military figures brought up in 
the Dutch colonial tradition. The 


new government suggested bv — 


Sukarno is a logical consequences 
of the election in which the anti- 
imperialist parties received the 


overv‘helming support of the 


electorate. 

The Communists received six 
million votes but had been ex- 
cluded from the government 
mainly because of the influence 
of the Masjumi, or Moslem partv. 
However, the three parties which 


received an absolute majority of | 


the votes, the Nationalists, (Su- 
karno’s party; also the party of 
Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo) the 
Moslem Teachers and the Com- 
munists had a united front dur- 
ing the election campaign last 
year. Following the elections the 
Commu .ists supported a national 
unity government which would 
even include the conservative 
Masjumi party. 

President Sukarno’s plan does 
not call for the dissolution of the 
president cabinet. But it provides 
for setting up a National Coun- 
eil to be presided over by the 
President.. The council would be 


made up of representatives of all 


political parties, including the 
C.P. and Masjumi. 


in the movie says urgently to 
her mother, “Mom cant you 
realie we're just the same as you 
were 20 to 25 years ago?” And 
when Alan Freed, rock n’ roll’s 
premier disc jovkey who plays 
himself in “Don’t Knock The 
Rock” as well as MC'ing the 
stage show, says in the movie 
with angry sarcasm: “And they 
call these ordinary kids juvenile 
delinquents because they like 
singing and dancing,” the agree- 
ment is vociferous. 

Could this be part of the rea- 
son, the music’s merits aside, for 
the teens’ tumultuous response 
to the big rock ’n’ roll show on 
a Broadway stage? 

* 


BEFORE GIVING my impres- 
sions of the show itself, I had 
best explain just how much, or 
how little, I know about the 
subject. I never tune in sta- 
tion WINS, the rock ’n’ roll ra- 
dio station, I much prefer as 
popular music the tunes from 
My Fair Lady, South Pacific, 
Oklahoma, Finian’s Rainbow and 
such, and in truthful fact I never 
really understood what makes 
rock ’n’ roll songs rock ’n’ roll 
and not just swing, or jazz, or 
crooning. 

The show is a presentation of 
some solo, but mostly groups 
of five or six, with choral effects 
and dance steps thrown in. High 


VIPBO ¢ ad sige nls sak fu 


MIDDLE AGE SQUARE MEETS ROCK ‘N’ ROLL 


among the immediate impres- 
sions is the fact that some two- 
thirds of the artists are Negroes 
and there is an air of genial, 
unaffected integration, at least 
on the level I saw it. 

Next comes the rather start- 
ling fact that a high proportion 
of the performers’themselves are 
teen agers. The show stoppers 
were a group called “The Teen- 
agers” featuring a Negro lad 
named Frankie Lyman who can’t 
be more than 15. 

There is the feeling that here 
at least is one medium where 
teen performers can apparently 
get a break. This must ‘have 
something to do with the ex- 
traordinary teen response to 
rock ’n’ rell, wouldn't you imag- 
ine? It is an interesting sight 
to see on the exalted Paramount 
stage a group of youngsters 
pouring themselves into a mike 
with typical concentrated soul- 
ful expressions, fingers snapping 
and some of the humorless gaw- 
kiness of their oe of life. 

AS TO THE MUSIC itself. 
I listened carefully to the one- 
hour stage show. What is it? 
Well, as presented in the Para- 
mount, its partly loud music, 
heavily amplified. It’s momen- 
tum of rhythm, with a simple 
and heavy beat, bum, BUM, re- 

_ (Continued on Page 13). 
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SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE GAINS — 
MOMENTUM © a 


Press Builders in Michigan at this writing report forty- 
one year subscriptions obtained—this is 15% of the goal of 


300 by April 30th. Two Ford workers are in top place this 
week, together they turned in 15; — ‘ saa 
renewals. They commented that} An East Side press builder has 
their readers renewed because they | raised his bundle order by 5 for the 
want to continue to read about the| past 3 weeks. His method is to 
campaign going on in Michigan for! convince each of his readers to get 
adequate safeguards at the pro-|a friend to become a regular read- 
posed atomic energy station nearjer and in this way, circulation has 
Monroe. ‘increased. Flint press builders cir- 
Many Ford workers live in areas|culated 100 extra copies of last 
which are in the vicinity and want! week’s GM special edition. 
to make sure that their homes and} A group of West Side readers 
families are properly protected|have selected names from the re- 
against the danger of A-bomb ex- newal list and have planned a 
plosion and fallout. They feel the! mobilization for Wednesday night 
Michigan Worker will provide to visit and obtain renewals. 


MICHIGAN 


Short Work Week, Fight Runaway Shop, 
Has to Be the UAW Way Say Con. Delegates 


DETROIT. — Convention dele-) operations slated to leave Rouge)situation remains to be seen. But 
gates, already elected .to- go to the| for cheap labor areas, or unorgan-|something new has been added to 
1957 UAW convention, April 7-13,| ized areas. Whether Local 600 will) fighting runaway by Caruso’s pro- 
Atlantic City, are declaring that the!do what Caruso’s proposes in their| posal. 


polka DAW ech te labore. FORD LEADERS HE AR DEMAN DS 
OF SKILLED SHOP LEADERS 


tiations with auto companies. 
Chrysler Local 212, formerly 
DEARBORN, Mich. — A leaflet 
has been issued by a group of skill- 


' 


for night shift premiums. 
The shop leaders in the leaflet 
tell W. G. Grant, the local’s finan-' 


Briggs Body plants, has added 
something. new to this. Its leaders 
- have told the Chrysler Corporation 
that they will not allow thes and 
fixtures to leave the Detroit plants 
to be shipped to Twinsburg, Ohio,| 6q workers in the Rouge plant ad- 
until Local 212 workers are guaran- vising UAW. Ford Local officers,|cial secretary to refrain from his 
teed a job. Some 4,000 Local 212) president Carl Stellato and veep}one man war against the skilled in 
members didn't get back on this John Orr just what kind of job the) 1958, though they don’t spell out 
= ng and wee re Twinsburg skilled workers want them to do in what they monn: They advise Chan- 
piant opens several thousand more coming negotiations. itres, National Bargaining Commit- F } | ls a 
will be tossed on the scrap heap. Other Local 600 leaders come in|tee skilled senetaeanaaiee to conse | aes ee nv oie ag eat 
Chrysler's’ perspective is to con-| for advice on their possible impend-|factional operations and concern! printed jin Free Press. Detroit: morning—March 8rd-Breakfast 10 
tinue this runaway until its ABD jing role in the decisive 1958 ne-jhimself with issues. Factionalism|News and Times on this roject, AM—Address will be given to all 
plants here are ghost buildings. | gotiations. They are W. G. Grant,|say the shop leaders is secondary| reflect the desire of Detreit Frees persons who desire to participate if 
Pat Caruso, president of Local) financial secretary, and Jesus Chan-|to the needs and demands of the! General Electric, Ford and General| they contact Michigan Worker of- 
912 says in “Voice of 212” union tres, the latter has been elected as membership. Miatnos tur profits and that only alfice. The objective is to get 35 


newspaper, “workers who put the skilled workers’ representative | ie i ais r working class paper like the Work- ] year renewals. We need 35 this 
years of their lives in (ABD) plants}on the UAW-Ford National Nego- A NEW Look 
Long noted for their militancy 


Vor agvt pep | . : er speaks up for protection of the| week to reach 25 percent of our 
have a vested interest in their jobs.” | tiating Committee. He is also presi- | 
‘and outspokenness the skilled work-, ‘ae | 


: } . people. goal which our plan of work calls 
“They are éntitled to a voice in dent of Tool and Die Unit, Ford 
ers who issu edthe leaflet say they; ANN ARBOR, Mich. — A SuIVeY/ing on in 


| A housewife reports that two for by March 3rd. 

readers renewed because they are} Have you renewed your sub? Do 
will speak their piece and urge the initiated here of voters in 13 big paper gives them so many details. 
membership. to do likewise. ‘metropolitan areas showed 40 per-. 


‘interested in continuing to read|so this week and ask a friend to do 
‘about the desegregation fight go- likewise. All new subs or renewals 
the South—no other turned in this week will count. We 
invite all readers to participate. 
and the union, " he said. | They press Stellato, Orr and'cent in 1956 naming the Republi-| 
‘Caruso demands, workers must’ Chantres to back up the Interna-}can Party as the “peace party.” | 
have the right to go with the job tional Union proposal for the “big-,Only eight percent thought the’ 
or to other jobs at comparable gest wage increase in the history,Democrats stood for peace. An- 
wages or be given substantial seve I~! of the union.” | other 45 percent however said that 
ance pay if the company cant mn The Tool and Die unit leaders | there was no difference in either 
comparable jobs at comparable! of Ford Local 600, V. Lacey,.presi-| party's ability to prevent war. 
wages for them. ‘dent; W. Dorosh, recording secre-| Some 2,000 adhalie were inter-| 
Caruso’s declaration that his lo-| tary; L. Krugh, T. Riddle, M. Cin-! viewed in the 13 city quiz. The sur- 
cal membership will not allow dies! zori, R. Broderick, A. Sudol, D.! vey showed that among the work- 
and fixtures to be moved out to Wade, T. Jelley, A. Elschner, J./ers, who.comprise nearly half the} once and failed to vote the other. He voted against FEPC and took 
new plants until the above is ne- Girolamo, J. Boland, tell Stellato,| voters, the GOP cut sharply into! a walk on FEPC once. He is opposed to government workers being 
gotiated is certainly a higher form) Orr; Grant and Chantres in the leaf-| Dem strength. _ in unions. Quite a “doll,” isn’t he? 
of struggle against job runaway) let that the members want: | According to the survey 36 per-| * 
than has been projected by any lo-| © A supplemental agreement, cent of the Negro people voted in| DIRTY politics was really the word for it in this effort to de- 
eal union leader in these parts. eliminatiow of ingeuities, job pro-| 1952 with 79 percent for the Dems,| feat (Dem) County Aditor Charles Edgecombe for reelection. Lots — 
Significantly, Ford Local 600’s|tection, journeyman card for hir- while 21 percent voted GOP. In| more infighting to come on that one. AFL top brass on a state scale, 
Ford Facts which has been play-|ing, voice on work schedules, im-| 1956 the GOP got 36 percent of the} George Dean, running for a state post on the GOP ticket and look 
ing this issue “cool” blazons Car-| provement on grievance procedure, vote, Dems getting 64 percent. for some slashing attacks against his candidacy. Labor unity isnt 
usosS comments across an entire| for greater health and safety pro-| On the subject of whether the} being helped by these assassinations, politically. 
page of the Ford 600 newspaper.'cedure, paid in full John Hancock!chances for the U. S. A. keeping | * 
This big Ford local has dropped! and Blue Cross by the company,|out of war had improved during 
from a dues payment of 70,000 in| improved pension, time and a half,|the past four years, 42 percent said 
1947 to 46,000 and faces. whole'as such for Saturdays, 25 percent)they had, only 13 percent said they 
sail ae oN a meee ‘had grown worse and 41 percent 


. every decision affecting their jobs, | 
Caruso wrote. 
“Any plan to move work out of a 
plant must become the subject for 
negotiations between the company 


a 


“aS AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
ye A bg tHe OLD-TIme” 


THE MICHIGAN Labor Committee of the Republican Party 
is having a hard time selling the new State GOP chairman, Law- 
rence Lindemer. On 10 key issues in one session of the State Legis- 
lature he voted against the public interest eight times, was absent 


- LOOKS like the three-year-old Kohler strike might be settled 
and the union saved to fight —— day. 


THE DETROIT and Wayne County Federation of Labor who 


DETROIT. — By the time ’ 3 ylie 
you rea dthis two cops out [** 4 
of Vernor Station who beat "4% 


es 


up.a Negro citizen (as many : 


one witness) will probably 
have been given a spank on 


the wrist and told privately More 


not to get caught the next | 


laid it on the line about con- doors on the third floor of the 
tinuous brutality, especially) police 
: ference room to newsmen, and 


against Negro citizens. 


Piggins thought up a new let them listen as 20 some 
one. Always in the past the witnesses told what happen- 
muscle cops were ed. \ 


offendin : 
taken. behind closed doors of 


a police trial board for the 
right and appropiate amount 


wash. 


EDITORIAL 


ep, 


Y 


Mayor, Piggins, who doubles 
as police commissioner and | 


same at the other end, be- 
cause the “trial” o fthe two: 
of time, then given the white-|cops is being decided by ,.. ; 

cops and not a single civilian City Council, always propos- 
is on the trial board and 


time. | ok. 


Something new has arisen ee 


oe ; A , |it interviewed that a margin of 5-1 


. eae = ee? AS ey rson or liberal. 
to see reported candidate for © = — = ye a 


said there was no difference and! 
four percent didn’t know. | 

The pollsters said they found 
there was a strong popular endorse- 
‘ment of the GOP’s ability to keep 
‘the nation out of war. 

The survey found that Catho- 
lics who gave the Dems a slim ma- 
jority in 1952 gave the GOP in! 
1956 a 55 percent majority to 45) 
percent for the Dems. 
| The survey claimed that the 
GOP picked up votes among skill- 
‘ed workers, semi-skilled and that 


farmers and upper inconie families. 
The survey concludes by saying! 

that it found among 2,000 adults| 

mA a 

considered the Republicans best 

able to keep the nation out of war. 


| ticularly no Negro, or labor 


4 So until Detroiters rise in 
their anger and might and de- 
mand g public hearing before 
st the city council on_ police 
beating of citizens, and an in- 
vestigation of the thousands 
of false arrests each year, 
many of them Negroes, it will 
be the same old coverup. 
Rev. Charles A. Hill, out- 
standing Negro Detroiter, 
many times a candidate for 


headquarters 


But it will come out the 


ed what Detroit needed was a 


Par” | citizens trial board to handle 


Piggins this time opened the 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S | i} 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


s Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH. CAMPAU 


> 


police brutality, it still is a 
good proposal. 


Michigan Worker 
Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 


tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
W. Grand. River, Detroit, 1. 


- | yt 
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Phone: WO 4-9015. : ta 


e 
i 
ba: 9 ceye 4% af: Gale 


did not unfortunately endorse Common Please Judge Elwin Daven- 
port for reelection in thé primaries, should clear the slate now and 


endorse him for the April 1 electionNHow can this federation say 


it¢ for Negro rights, civil rights and not back the only Negro can- 


didate running. 
* 


AVERAGE payment of SUB in 1956 a week was, Ford, $12; 
Chrysler, maximum, $25; this plus what you got on unemployment 
compensation. F 

DETROIT financial operators in City Hall sending up smoke 
signals to see how the public reacts to a payroll tax, which is one of* 


the worst type of taxes on working people. 
* 


COUNCELWOMAN Mary Beck hit it right on the button when 
she said in City Hall the other day that the City “Loyalty” Commis- 
sion was an offshoot of the McCarthy period. She wants it done away 
with—other councilmen should be mage to support her stand. 


DETROIT had the highest cost of living in the country, 118.2 
which went up to 120.5, a 3.6 percent hike since last January, or 


a 20 percent hike since 1949. 
* 


LOUIS C. GOAD, a GM executive says engineers today have 
to make man’s muscles 30 times more effective. In other words make 
the workers put out 30 times more production, so that GM will make 
30 times more profit. Goad, and that’s a fitting name for him, add- 
ed as an afterthought that man’s life must be made more abundant. 
Of course he didn’t say how or how much GM would contribute 


to making it more abundant. 
* 


NEW DETROIT school superintendent, Sam Brownell, broth- 
er of injustice department head Herbert Brownell is slick. Not only 
has he got a $3 a $1,000 tax raise for homeowners on the April 1 
ballot,” but now he has a citizens committee —7 for it. He 
also is collecting a piece of school employees pay to finance the pub- 
licity campaign to get the voters to increase their taxes. Regretably 
on the citizens advisory committee (Brownell is the adviser) there 
is labor dressing to make it palatable. U. S. Senator McNamara’s 
two billion dollar school aid bill has been forgotten. That’s why 
Sam Brownell is slick, 


JOE COLE, Negro 
Relations says he is a 
for city council this fall? . 


ew > > 
Pima 
e 


* 

THE PORKCHOPPERS at United Steel Workers Local 1299, 
AFL-CIO, got a shock at the 853 votes Don. Rarick got runnin 
against Dave McDonald for USW president here at 1299. Rari 
said the votes would have been more but for “election irregularities.” 


* | 
member of the Committee on Community 
out ahead of any other Negro candidates 


If the U. S. Senate Committee headed by McClellan and McCarthy — 


comes here to investigate racketeering in the labor movement, this 

eelcvion will be thrown into the hopper, which is bad. Labor can 

cleayt up its own house. Don't need McClellan and: McCarthy. 
oe ¥ AL Qe te VEX 
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‘The White Citizens Councils 
Open Racist Campaigns Hore 


# 


~ iin’ 


By WILLIAM ALLAN WCC opened an office and stock- 
bee it with $300 worth of furniture, 


DETROIT. — The racist White 5 © ae a. 
Citizens Councils have filed articles}then brought WCC leader Asa Car- Negro Woman ry | ® 

of incorporation with Michigan’s|ter’s brother here as exhibit No. 1/¢ be 7 

Corporation and Securities Com-|to help recruiting. | | | : 

mission. The officers of the WCC} The office was at 13708 Michi- Holds Of WCC ve | 

are Thomas Conroy, 6590 McDon-/gan Ave., right across the street , . @2°0 | 
ald, L. B.. Parrish, 1527 25th St., ae Dearborn Mayor Hubbard's . 

and Charles E. Thomas of 5114 St.} offices in City Hall. Hubbard is a M h , 2 3 3 Ion 
Clair, all of Detroit. rabid segregationist and was round- ate 0 a ' - . s | 


Their purpose as stated in the,ly trounced last year when he ran ee 
papers of ‘in- for county office. DETROIT. — A heroic Negro 


LPO | 
corporation says: ames, | Already the activity of this rac-| widow woman is defying a mob of E 
ok #2: solevE a - outtit the bis uae «s seen a organized white supremacists, out : | ? 
an eXcClusively #3 aa | the rising wave o© attacks against 9356 Cherr . ‘ 
<< > tng v . . c Ld ser! ‘lawn. She 1S Mrs. . 
“eo | ae | Negroes buying homes in so-called it 1235 ) 


S i litical or-3¥Rs 
See. Te Huhite-“nrans ” Ethel Watkins, a seamstress. : 
Inside sources say that a recent| Instigation for the mob is being THE WORKER, SUNDAY, MARCH 3, 1957 


“ae meeting of 700 people at the Tem- given by meetings like the one : | 
ee (Pe Baptist Church, Grand River atli aig Thursday, Feb. 14 at the : * 
ties, Pi Burnette, Feb. 14, at 7:30 p.m.,|_ Roy Chi i 2 di ! | 
ties and counties Bx. = a, | was organized by White Citizens Temple Baptist Churc > 
A River at Burnette. The meeting was 


. 
. 


in this state; to Council organizers. 
uphold the sovereignties of the} At that meeting blueprint plans!organized by outside organizers, 
states of the Union and to defend) were on hand to halt Negroes com-| y,;+}, strong suspicion of labor, Ne- 


the principles of free enterprise; to, ing into so-called white areas and 10 and civil Ubértics groups that i : ae | 9 | 
oppose un-American philosophies|buying homes. The plans call for a oe ti if ‘ | 
such as the doctrines that are pe-)| threats to whites selling to Negroes, the organizers are members of the) | | 


culiar to the Communist Party; to| and has seen rock throwing, threats} White Citizens Councils. 
promote candidates and laws; to/of bomb throwing, and mobs in| Some 700 people were brought DETROIT.<While General/the “booming production?” By 
encourage the public as to the ad-| front of Negro homes that go undis-'+, the meeting and there agitated,| Motors gets headlines on its clndéea\iiteneil 1, stockpiles may reach 806.- 
vantages to both Negroes and/turbed by police. Where do they acu ‘ 8 : ; get ar We : 
whites as to the voluntary separa-| get the manpower to do this! harangued and whipped into block} that the last three months of 1956/000 and keep. climbing. ; 
tion of these raé¢es in schools, trahs-| Recruiting for the WCC. is re- captain organization to fight Ne- brought hourly earnings to a rec-| How the “big. wags came about 
liable abetted conters|\norted in some General Motors) 2° citizens like Mrs. Ethel Wat-) ord of $2.65 an hour for its em-| is that GM was pushing out its 
Pp ' P cr sd eertiethel ‘tg | a d its significant that Fli ,| kins who might move into areas) ployes, nothing is said, that in the| 1957 model the last three months 
ee ee | Ops AM NS ee eet SN which were cicaet lily-white. [first quarter of 1957, thousands of}of 1956 and were working over- 
workers are idle,. or are on short|time, working 6-7 days. But when 
'work weeks. GM got the showrooms filled and 


for the purpose of effectuating the|has been picked like Detroit and | 
policies of this political organiza-|Dearborn to open public recruit-| ts reported that one person who 
tion.” | ing. got up in the church and called for All Coerel Makes ak clr, a? ie ike he a 
Another example of the aggres-| Organized labor in Flint, along;4 Christian attitude towards Ne-| 7“ cs th Calillac om a >: Bie " akiee ey fF the » the first 
siveness of the WCC forces is seen} with Negro groups, church groups/8t© citizens moving into new com- pat Ee ve “ 000 dr onu- a eigen: "| ° the 1957 ane” 
in Flint, Michigan, where one Don-| have decided to open a campaign) munities, went home to find his, Ly : oe = mm 4 1 ae bie * rar yess ating laid off right 
ald M. Bearup, through the coop-/to offset any racism of the WCCs, | house windows smashed, at y a wore neg? ey this wey — cut production an esti- 
_ + eration of the General Motors dom-| So far in Detroit, little has been; Last week a large delegation met, p> aaa Mf et J 7, i, oe — 20 eg feouced the work 
inated, Flint Journal, had a letter|done, or said, to put the search-!| with police chiefs of Detroit. They] «12 merit ig = ihe . y Pag an st , - ‘dean of its plants to five 
published stating that he is presi-|light of public exposure on this) represented the NAACP, the Bnai- rg sa ae 4" Meas gs ” B our il th ‘ 
dent of the Flint CXtizens Councils crew of aieoaiin of force and vin-| Brith, the Anti-Defamation League, me \ geaein y» . Se “ony n as the ry _ tell that att would “be 
and that his address is 1522 In-|lence, the White Citizens Councils.| Urban League. ieee et gee a “9 * ae oe tree ba 
diana Ave. The Flint Journal even) State, county, city officials likewise | They pointedly asked the police This hel ad ‘>. swell iieiieen a el 5 eopperny R ™ "4 
prints his phone number, CE) have ey a curtain of silence brass what they intended to at Fit tar hich nonclaiiouma aka 0 ro spay ee 
8-3879 and he asks people to call. over the Jegal operations of the about the threats, possible violence} stands at 162 000, with 89,000 in| vestigation “ol wa hg sect 
_in Dearborn last summer_ the White Citizens Councils here. that could occur to a widow wo-| Detroit as of Jan. 15. Undoubtedly profiteering, raised ee siek 
man whose house is constantly sur- | the figures are much higher now./scheduling of production in auto, 


ce ; vn . a 
rounded. Chey are compiled by the Michi-|through an order of President Eis- 
. { rus i ers i The police spokesman is report-| gan. Unemployment Compensation|enhower have met with a “No” 
ed to have said they could do noth-| Security Commission. answer, Such an_ investigation 


ing about breaking up a peaceful} “Booming production”>was how} would reveal monopoly control on 


f f- Mil p 7 picket line. the newspapers describe GM’s re-|a giant scale, that today crushes 
or armers on i rice The delegation that saw the cops! Port on earnings for the last quart-| the “independents,” that treats 
left with no guarantee that Mrs,|¢r Of 1956. But as new car stock| workers, their security, livelihood 
going to get|Piles reached 620,000 as of Feb. 1,}like pawns to be hired, fired, speed- 


many wanted to know where was'ed up, at big business’ will. 


—— —— 2 


; 


¥ “.NSING, Mich.—Borden’s and; competitive dairy firms since 1951.! Fthe] Watkins was 
National Dairies, who control the) This the government claimed en-|any protection from the forces of 
price of milk paid to farmers and;|abled them to go over the billion-}]aw and order. 


“a a pacity a is caine “a e gyre in — a With the organization of hun- NO BLANK CHECK TO IKE FOR WAR, 
y preparing to cut the price they 1¢ =6attorneys for National) yeod. of block captains like was SAYS SEN. McNAMARA LETTER 


ive farmers for raw milk. Farmers} Dairies are the Wall Street firt | . ; 
give farmers for raw milk. Farmers ies are the Wall Street firm of| qe on Feb. 14 at Temple Bap- 


get about 11 cents a quart from _swertiey and Cromwell, formerly | 5; Church on Grand. River, the! DETROIT. — A Polish-American| Middle East. His line then was that 
a nt tae? A hie i : a Be ary of State John foes of bigotry and hate are clear-| New Deal Club who asked U. S, | there was no cause for alarm; but 
arges. g -| Fo: “h B Cane i ok. ; 
ganization the Michigan Milk Pro-| Meanwhile the organization con- ly girding for battle. - | Senator Pat McNamara not to hand 2) oat a pe. gloat Now the 
ducers Association, Borden and Na-|scious dairy farmers are not going! _ It’s time for the Detroit City ak blank checks to President Bis-| all a ms eke er me i a 
tional Dairies propose that the price} to accept this price cut silently. Un- Council to call a public hearing,| en ages that would lead young | id wie. adhe ie thas or Moa 
paid to farmers be cut from $5.35|fortunately a splitting element op-| listen to citizens and order the po-/men into war, got a prompt reply 
a hundredweight to $4.90 for/erates on the scene. His name is|/ice department tg break | up the|from the labor Senator who said 
March and April, then to $4.65 for| Homer Martin, who now heads up mobs in front of a citizen’s home.|he had no intention of giving any 
the ensuing three months. Reason|a fragmentary group called “Dairy| When the labor movement pick- blank check to Ike. 
given is influx of “cheap” milk from| Farmers Cooperative.” Last year injeted a boss’ home once here, a} The Senator’s letter says: 
other states. | the dairy farmers milk strike which| special piece of legislation was pass-|. “Mr. E. R. Pietrowski, president: 
Prices thus to farmers would) Won a victory, the Fair Share Bar-|ed in Lansing making it unlawful/I appreciate hearing from you, and - 
drop to about eight cents a quart, | g4ining Association of farmers} to picket the private home of a would like you to know that I do 
while milk would remain at the| booted Martin out for trying to use| boss. not intend to hand out any blank 
high price of 25 cents a quart, thus the strike for his purposes. He now} No such legislation is being rush- checks to the President to send our 
making even richer the profits of has organized a splinter group. The ed through to protect what pos- young men to war. | 
Borden and National Dairies. 10,000 dairy farmers are still with sibly may be the life yet of a Mrs.| “I remember too well’ Mr. Eisen- 
In the first nine months of 1956, the Fair Share which works with! Ethel Watkins. And Governor Wil-| hower’s pre-election promise to 
National Dairies made in_ profits. CIO leaders here. liams is silent. keep us out of involvement. in the 


after taxes, $30,962,067, compared | <r 
to $29,893,460 for the same period! 
last year. K. T. Keller, president of ‘ SPEAKERS 


mye a Corporation is a member 7 43 . 

of the board of directors of Na-' a) ae : 9 

tional Dairies. | | ‘Rev. Chas. A. Hill eiia - i 
Sales and gears for all of 1956 4% | 


—_ 


me ae ee — —_ ee -_ 
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Honor and Pay Tribute to the 


ve Labor Martyrs 


are estimated to be the highest in Phil Raymond Coleman Leny, Joe York, Joe Russell, Joe DeBlasio, 
the Borden’s history, according to’ Y C. Williams, who died March 7, 1932 in the Ford 


Harold Comfort, its president. Net | SN Ney » ke | = Hon. Chmn. _ Hunger March. 

profits for the first nine months Ws ee : | 

3 sane for Borden was $16,954,-| BN | anew | Bill McKie, | ) : 
National Dairies and Borden, the| = ease ee | Local 600, UAW DINNER AND : SOCIAL 


Big Two of the dairy industry have L 4 | a> rs | Saturday 9 March 9th, Supper, 7 p.m. 


been cited by the Federal Trades 
Commission ‘for vio ating the anti- = | Nowak Hall, 9703 Chene Street, Detroit | 
trust laws by swallowing’ up 119 pa | Auspices: Memorial Comm, Movies of Labor History Admission $1.00 per plate 


Sen. O'Mahoney’s Expose: NEW JERSEY 


| : ctevntered as second class matter Oct 22, 1943. ae te pr... 
Pee office at New York. N. Y., under the act of Marrh 3. 1879 
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|(16 Pages) : ae” Price 10 Cents 


Trusts Helped Make Dulles’ Mid-East Policy; 
Conspiracy Led to Billion-Dollar Price Hike 


Special te The Werker 


WASHINGTON-—Proof that the mammoth American oil trusts are shaping U: S. Sine policy ia have engineered a 
new billion-dollar-plus pr ofiteering at the expense of the public was presented at the Senate and House last week. Attacking 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, which is supposed to defend the Middle Eastern countries from “aggression bv‘ ‘international com- 


-TLLINI LEAD 
WEEK’S SUBS 


THE READERS of one state 
came through with a handful of 
subscriptions for The Worker 
last week. That state was Illinois, 
whose 44 renewals and new subs 
brought the heart of the Midwest 
to 20 percent of its goal in the 
present sub drive. | 


However, at this rate, it would 
take 18 more weeks, or until 
July 4th to complete its 1,000 
quota. 

And that is the state which 
did best during the week. 

The results for the other 
states should clearly sound a cry 
of alarm to our readers there. 
The -results, in Worker subs, 
were: New England, 14; Wis- 
consin, Eastern +9 hay 
and New Jersey, 5 each; Connec- 
ticut and Minnesota, 4 ab with 
just two each from Ohio and 
Michigan, and one each from 
Missouri and Montana. 

New York. state secured an 
even one percent—56 subs—ot 
its 5,600 goal last week. bring- 
ing its total to 560 or 10 percent 
ot the goal. 

On the overall, Minnesota 
has moved out ahead of Wiscon- 
sin in percentage of goal achiev- 
ed, 39 percent for the Gophers 
and 33 percent for the Badgers, 


(Continued on Page 13) 


| 


Sen. Joseph C. 

(Dem-Wyo)  chair- 
the Senate Anti- 
Trust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, charged that “the 
gigantic oil companies, exercis- 
ing the power of political and 
economic states in the Middle 
East, have had a hand in fram- 
ing our foreign policy.” 

Sen. O'Mahoney presented 
documentary evidence to back 
up his charges. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (Dem- 
Tenn), also a member of the 
Anti-Trust and. Monopoly Sub- 
committee, declared that “it is 
becoming apparent to a larger 
and larger extent that the policy 
of this Administration, in deal- 
ing with the Middle East prob- 
lem, has a relationship to the 
wants and desires of the large 
international oil companies 
which are operating in the Mid- 
dle East, which today own 57 
percent or have 57 percent ol 
the oil production of the Mid- 
dle East.” 

In the House Rep. Robert L. 


munism, 
O'Mahoney 
man ot 


Sikes (Dem-Fla) blasted the 25- 


price hike for 
crude oil which the oil indus- 
try put over early in January 
in the wake of the Suez crisis. 
He charged it would cost the 
nation $2 billion a year, though 
other estimates were somewhat 
lower. 

Sen. O'Mahoney presented a 
sensational: document from oil 
company files showing how Sec- 
retary of State Dulles worked 
with representatives of Standard 


cents-a-barrel 


Oil Co. of New Jersey, the 
world’s largest oil trust, Stand- 
ard Oil of California, Texas Co. 
and other oil corporations in 
formulating policy in the Suez 
Crisis, 

Sen. O'Mahoney also read 
decuments which showed that 
15 oil companies with vast inter- 
national investments, whom the 
Eisenhower Administration 
banded together in the Middle 
Fast Emergency Committee, 
sabotaged the supply of crude 
oil to Western Europe and _in- 
stead tried to grab a larger:share 
of the domestic market trom the 
so-called independents. 

* 

BEHIND-THE-SCENES role | 
of the oil trusts in shaping for- 
eign policy is revealed in a 
memorandum signed by A.C. 
Ingraham of the Socony-Vac- 
uum Co., taken from that com- 
pany's files. 
co-owner 
New Jersey, 
fornia and 
Arabian - 
(Aramco). 
fabulous oil wealth of 
Arabia, where the. United States 
has an air base a Dhahran, within 
easy bombing distance of Soviet 
territory. 7 

The Ingraham memo describes 
a meeting on Aug. 13, 1956 of 


Co. of the 
“Oil = Co. 


Texas 
American 


the Foreign Petroleum Supply | 


Committee, held at the Staet 
Department. (Actually this com- 
mitee of oil corporation repre- 
sentatives had been replaced 


socony-Vacuum is | 
with Standard Oi! of | 
Standard of Cali- | 


Aramco controls the | 
Saudi 


three days earlier by the Middle 
East Emergency Committee.) 

The memo quotes the tele- 
grahic call to the meeting as 
stating: “This meeting not open 
to observers, ne publicity au- 
thorized.” 

In addition to .Soconony- 
Vacuum, the following oil com- 
panies were represented at the 
meeting: Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, St: andard Oil of Califor- 
nia, Texas Co., Standard- Vacuum 


Venezuelan Petroleum 
Culf Oil 


Corp. 


Oil Co., 
Corp., Getty Oil Co., 
Corp., and Sinclair Oil 
* 

ALSO PRESENT at the meet- 
ing were Secretary Dulles, Her- 
bert Hoover Jr., oil engineer 
who was then Under Secretary 
of State, Dr. Arthur S. Fleming, 
then Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, and other officials of the 
State, Defense, Justice and In- 

__ (Continued on Page 12) 
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oo Many Autos and 
Too Many Workers — 


WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Times are grim 
here and the auto workers are 
worried as to how long “this 
season will last. The picture 
is this: 

The stockpile of unsold 1957 
modesl is expected to be close 
to 750,000 as of March 1. 


General Motors has gone 
down to four days a week at 
Chevrolet, its “best-seller” Pon- 
tiac is on four days, Buick is 
running 4,000 less cars a week 
than a year ago. Oldsmobile 
produced 12,000 less cars a 
week than a year ago. Oldsmo- 
bile produced 12,000 fewer cars 
in the first five weeks of 1957 


By 


compared with 1956. 

Studebaker is running 12,000 
fewer cars for the first -five 
weeks of 1957 as compared with 
1956. 

In Michigan some 170,000 
workers are: idle, 50,000 more 
than a year ago, with close to 
100,000 in Detroit. 

These figures do not include 
and Pontiac on four days a week, 

GM, like the rest of the profit 
hungry auto companies, boosted 
prices as high as $600 on mod- 
els, increased the gadgets and 
loaded the dealers with high- 
priced: cars. 

In 1956 close to 250,000 Mich- 
igan workers were idle more 
than six months of the year and 
140,000 of those didn’t get back 
to work—so there went a big 
slice of the buyers market. The 
high cost of living, caused by the 


- war economy, is causing thous- 


ands here to continue to drive 
jalopies. 

The United Auto Workers 
union reports that nationally 
at least 100,000 of its members 
never got back to work on the 
‘57 model. 


Reports are coming into UAW 
headquarters of layoffs, speed- 
up increasing for those workers 
still working, besides. job run- 
aways to newly built plants 
being madly, pushed by employ- 
ers. These new plants do not 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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A. Casely-Hayford. Minister of Cau gg rg left 
a right, are: A. E. A. Ofori-Atta, Minister of Local Government; 
A. Welbeck, Minister of Works: B. Yeboah-Afari, Minister of 
pinaeinaer J. H. Alassani, Minister of Health; J. B. Erzuah, -Min- : 
ister of Education; L. R. Abavana, Minister . without, ‘Portfolio; 
Ake Adjei, Minister: of. the. Zaterlon:. and Krebo. 1 st nmadie Minister; | 
without Portfolio. (For details see page 8.) ’ ; 


At 15 She Was. Rescued from a 
Peking Brothel—Page 11 


Pro & Con: The Power Trust— 
Page “a 


On Wednesday, a new nation—Ghana—will be born in Africa. 
It will embrace what are now the Gold Coast..and Togoland, .and 
will -be a self-governing member of the Briti Commonwealth. 
Here are the members of Ghana’s new cabinet. 

Front row, seated left to right: A. E. Inkumsah, Minister of 
Housing;' Kojo Botsio; Minister of ‘Trade’ and: Labor; the Prime 
Minister Dr, Kwame Nkrumah; K. A, Gbedemah; Minister Finance; 
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To ‘Rights Bills 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON — The dreary, time-wasting “com- 
mittee filibuster” being conducted here by Dixiecrat of- 
ficials in pushing Congressional committees close to the 


deadline beyond which it is 
doubtful civil rights bills can 
pass. © : 

Scuthern governors, attorney 
generals, U. S. representatives 
and senators have paraded to 
the witness chairs of both Senate 
and House Judiciary subcom- 


mittees to fill the record with. 


7. worn racist cliches. 


Civil rights laws, and espe- 
cially the mild Eisenhower pack- 
age, according to Virginia's At- 
torney Genetal J. Lindsay Al- 
mond, are “aimed directly. and 
insultingly at. Southern states.” 
Almond termed the GOP civil 
rights measures a measure for 
“civil wrongs, and “shockingly 
punitive in purpose and design.” 
The Almond statements were 
made before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. 


Almond is a proponent of the 
doctrine of interposition, and he 
has “interposed” unconstitutional] 
laws passed by the Virginia legis- 
lature between the federal gov- 
ernment and those citizens of his 
state who wish to live under the 
U.S. Constitution, 


Clarence Mitchell, Washing- 
ton representative of the NAA- 
CP, pointed this out when he 
called attention to the fact that 
Arlington, Va., has been pre- 
vented from integrating its 
schools by Virginia's state gov- 
ernment, which would cut off all 
funds to integrated schools. 


va 

REP. JOHN C. DAVIS of 
Georgia, holding the same musty 
views as Almond, spent nearly 
two hours of the Celler commit- 
tee’s time last weck detailing the 
lot of the poor Negro in northern 
industrial cities. Davis detailed 
the acts of violence against Ne- 
groes who move into white 
neithLorhoods in the North, lay- 
ing this to some mystical racial] 
antipathy which he said was 
“universal.” 

To Davis, as his answers to 
questions indicated, this did not 
call for the protection of the 
Negroes’ rights—it was proof that 
if civil rights legislation was 
enacted, bloodshed and violence 
would ensue. 

Rep. John Bell Williams, a 
young Mississippi Democrat, 
used the exact material Davis 
had put into the record; but 
Williams *threatened that the 
Civil Rights Commission called 
for in the proposed legislation 
would be subjected to “twelve 
thousand years” of harassment. 
The Mississippian said he and 
his colleagues had enough alle- 
gations of civil rights, violations 
in the North to keep the Com- 
mission busy that long. 

. * 

OTHER PROVISIONS of both 
the GOP and Democratic meas- 
ures, which Dixiecrats say is 
“aimed at white people in the 
South,” would establish a Civil 
Rights Division in the Justice 
Department and grant new 
powers to the U. S. Attorney 
General for prosecuting civil 
rigiits suits, especially violations 
of the right to vote. The Demo- 
cratic measure includes criminal 
penalties for civil rights viola- 
tions, while the GOP measures 
limits action to civil suits. 

The GOP bill was introduced 
by Sen. Everett M. Dirksen (R- 
Ill). and Rep. Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing (RNY); the Democratic 
measure jis sponsored’ by SMe: 5 


Thomas C: Hennings + (Daiabiaatls oa ieyorte itoats fat ;. 
carer Es a ® ¥ 34 mere yee pit 


Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY). 
It is generally conceded that the 
Dirksen-Keating bill has the 
strongest bipartisan support and 


-theretore is considered most like- 
' ly to pass. 


* 

THE DIXIECRAT _ verbal 
bombardment was countered 
this week by some more silent 
moves by civil rights supporters. 
Sen. Hennings won a vote in his 
subcommittee over the opposi- 
tion of Sens. Samuel J. Ervin 
(D-NC) and Olin D. Johnson 
D-SC) to terminate hearings on 
March 5. This wi!l give the full 

(Continued on Page 13) 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
THE OUTLINE of a solution 


of the crisis over Israel has 
been discussed for some time in 


UN primarily as a result of initia- 


tives by Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold. Much of this 
was crystallized in the Canadian 
compromise proposal put before 
the General Assembly by Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Lester B. 
Pearson. This plan provides: 


e A firm pledge by Israel and 
Egypt to scrupulously observe 
their 1949 armistice agreement, 
which would mean prohibition of 
any form of aggression or belli- 
gerent acts. 

© Deployment of the UN 
Emergency Force (UNEF) on 
both sides of the 1949 armistice 
demarcation line to assist in the 
prevention of raids from either 
the Egyptian or Israeli side. 

® Dispatch of UNEF to the 
Gulf of Aqaba to maintain quiet 
and prevent conflict and a guar- 
antee against interference with 
“Innocent passage’ or the exer- 
cise of belligerent rights in that 
international waterway. 

® Withdrawal of Israeli mili- 
tary and civilian forces from the 
Gaza strip—which belongs neith- 


er to Israel nor Egypt—with . 


‘his nation as we 


RANDOLPH WILL VISIT GHANA 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters and only 
Negro vice-president of the AFL- 
CIO (since the recent death of 
Willard Townsend), has been 
designated to represent the 
AFL-CIO at the ceremonies 


March 6 that will mark the birth. 


of the new independent African 
state of Ghana, formerly known 
as the Gold Coast.” 

The AFL-CIO was officially 
invited to participate by Kwame 
Nkrumah, Prime Minister of the 
Gold Coast, who will head the 
governemnt of the new state, 
which is to be a member of the 
British Commonwealth. 

While studying in the U.S. 
during World War II Nkrumah 
joined the merchant marine and 
became a member of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union. In recog- 
nition of his past affiliation, 
NMU presiednt Joseph Curran 
has sent the Prime «Minister a 
ship's compass “to help him guide 
have guided 
Cur union—on a true course. 

The compass was delivered by 
Theodore W. Kheel, president of 
the Urban League, who is at- 
tending the ceremonies at Accra, 
Ci apitol of G hana. 


RANDOLPH 


——— ae 


By LESTER RODNEY 

THE TICKET booth at the 
Paramount was crisscrossed with 
wooden boards where glass usu- 
ally is, a momento of the big 
push on Washington’s Birthday 
when thousands of teenagers 
poured into Times Square from 
dawn till near midnight for the 
privilege of paying $29,000 in- 
to the till, at $1.50 and $2.00 a 
bite, for a rock ’n’ roll stage show. 

This was 1:45 p.m. on a se- 
date, ordinary Monday and one 
could walk right up to the box- 
office and get right into the thea- 
tre to see for oneself what con- 
stitutes the big attraction, what 
all the excitement is about. 

Since there was a sprinkling 


of gendarmes around the prem-. 


ises, it cannot be considered 


snitching to report that the big’ 


theatre was nearly full of school 
age boys and girls. As to how 
they acted: there was no danc- 
ing in the aisles, no flying shoes. 
Whatsoever. What there was, 
was a lot of amplified and non- 
amplified noise, clapping, sway- 
ing in rhythm, screams and 
shouts of recognition for songs 
and performers and an overall 
intimate receptivity which tend- 
ed to blur the line between stage 
and audience. 
aa the risk of onset 


Hitt 244 tte Fhe 5 Mth : 


minority of sometimes obscene 
exhibitionists, clearly more over- 
stimulated by the © publicity 
around rock ‘n’ roll thaa by the 
music. These were, however, 


‘just a few, and as clearly out 


of key with the rest as was the 
character in the movie “Don’t 
Knock the Rock” who pretended 
to be drunk and started to fight 
in order to frame a teen rock 
n’ roll dance as “juvenile delin- 
quency. 
* 


YOU IMAGINED teen lovers 
of rock ’n’ roll, which coukl be 
most teens, must be mad at 
grownups who hold the cher- 
ished music to be a menace. to 
morality and the nation. You 
had no idea they felt so intensely 
about it, were so angrily despair- 
ing of adult reasonableness. 

In the -slapdash little movie 
which accompanied the stage 
show (mostly to keep the movie 
franchise, the big pull was the 
live show) when the mayor. of a 
small town stuffily attacks the 
town’s homecoming rock ’n’ roll 
Stay as a menace, his speech is 
drowned in hoots of derision and 
indignation from the Paramount 
audience. 

There is a reaction of im- 
patient recognition, mixed with 
sig as and j Pers as. ndbes i pits 
. Pe. at 


» OB. at 


og. at Wer ges ina 


UNEF taking over and Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarsk- 


jold appointing a UN commis- 
sioner for GAZA, 


* 


THE OBSTACLE for some 
time had been Israel's refusal to 
quit the Gaza strip and her in- 
sistence that she participate in 
the administration of that ter- 
ritory. The Canadian proposal 
offered guarantees of security 
for both sides and at the same 
time made possible a calm de- 
termination of the future of the 
Gaza territory. Under the orig- 
inal UN action on Palestine Gaza 
was to go neither to Israel nor 
Egypt. But since an Arab state 
of Palestine was never set up as 
provided for in the UN plan, it 
is clearly up to UN to help de- 
cide Israel’s claim to this terri- 
tory. 

* 

MEANWHILE King Saud of 
Arabia reported on his meetings 
with President Eisenhower to a 
Cairo conference of rulers of 
Syria, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and 
Jordan. King Saud _ said he 
found the President more sym- 
pathetic to the Arab viewpoint 
and also more tolerant of neu- 
tralism. According to King Saud 
the President was no’longer de- 
manding that the Arab. states 


must necessarily Jine up in mili- | 


tary pacts with the Western 


powers. The heads of the four 


Arab states decided neither to 
condemn nor support the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. 


However, this represented a 
defeat for the Doctrine because 
the four Arab powers declared 
for neutralism instead of lining 
up in the cold war. 


However, it was also a recog- 
nition by the four rulers that 
there is another, little publicized 
aspect, of the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine—financial, economic and 
military aid to the Arab rulers. 
To put it bluntlv, bribery is a 
major object of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. The U.S. Saudi Arab- 
ian agreement renewing the 
lease for the U.S. and bombing 
base in Saudi Arabia for contin- 
ued support of the U.S. oil inter- 
ests, was an example of the Doc- 
trine in action even before it was 
voted on in Congress. 

¥ 

OTHER developments in 
world atfairs last week included 
the beginning of the gigantic 
election operation in India. Over 
100 million people are expected 
. cast ballots of the 183. mil- 
lion eligible to vote. A A. parlia- 


in the movie says urgently to 
her mother, “Mom can't you 
realie we're just the.same as you 
were 20 to 25 years ago?” And 
when Alan Freed, rock n’ roll’s 
premier disc jovkey who plays 
himself in “Don’t Kneck The 


Rock” as well as MCing the 


stage show, says in the movie 
with angry sarcasm: “And they 
call these ordinary kids juvenile 
delinquents because they like 
singing and dancing,” the agree- 
ment is vociferous. 

Could this be part of the rea- 
son, the music s merits aside, for 
the teens tumultuous response 
to the big rock ’n’ roll show on 
a Broadway stage? 

* 

BEFORE GIVING my impres- 
sions of the show itself, I had 
best explain just how much, or 
how little, I know about the 
subj;ect. I never tune in sta- 
tion WINS, the rock ’n’ roll ra- 
dio station, I much prefer as 
popular music the tunes from 
My Fair Lady, South Pacific, 
Oklahoma, Finian’s Rainbow and 
such, and in truthful fact I never 
really understood what makes 
rock ‘n’ roll songs rock ‘n’ roll 
and not just swing, or jazz, or 
crooning. of 

The show is a presentation of 
some. solo, but mostly groups 
of five or, six, with choral. effects 


and dance steps thrown in. — 


byte hh 
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| heavily amplified. 


“Mittle’ Filibuster Solution to Israel Crisis Looms 


Becoming Perilous 


ment of 500 members will be 
elected and only Prime Minister 
Nehru’s Congress party was put- 
ting up candidates for practically 
all seats. Major opposition parties 
are the Communists and Social- 
ists who have formed a united 
front in most states. 


All votes will not be cast un- 


ti] March I]2 and final results 


will not be known for about 
three weeks after that. 

An outstanding feature of the 
Indian elections—the biggest 
with competing parties in the 
world—is that all the major par- 
ties take a stand for socialism. 
Nehru has declared he favors 
socialism and the Congress party 
has written this into its platform. 
Both the Socialists and Commu- 
nists, of course, base themselves 
on a socialist future for India. 
All major parties also favor con- 
tinuation of a pew of coexist- 

five principles 


worked out between the Indian 
and Chinese governments. 
* 


IN INDONESIA a wave of na- 
tional celebrations followed a 
declaration of President Sukarno 
favoring a national unity govern- 
ment including the Communists. 
So far the Indonesian govern- 
ment has been successful in put- 
ting down reactionary and sep- 
aratist putsches organized by 
military figures brought up in 
the Dutch colonial tradition. The 
new government suggested bv 
Sukamo is a logical consequence 
of the election in which the anti- 
imperialist parties received the 
overv‘helming support of the 
electorate. 

The Communists received six 
million votes: but had been ex- 
cluded ‘from the government 
mainly because of the influence 


_ of the Masjumi, or Moslem party. 


However, the three parties which 
received an absolute majority of 
the votes, the Nationalists, (Su- 
karno’s party; also the party of 
Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo) the 
Moslem Teachers and the Com- 


munists had a united front dur- — 


ing the election campaign last 
year. Following the elections the 
Communists supported a national 
unity government which would 
even include the conservative 
Masjumi party. 

President Sukarno’s plan does 
not call for the dissolution of the 
present cabinet. But it provides 
for setting up a National Coun- 


cil to be presided over by the 


President. The council would be 

made up of representatives of all 

ee parties, including the 
P. P. and Masjumi. 


MIDDLE AGE SQUARE MEETS ROCK ‘N’ ROLL 


among the immediate impres- 
sions is the fact that some two- 
thirds of the artists are Negroes 
and there is an air of genial, 
unaffected integration, at least 
on the level I saw it. 


Next comes the rather start-~ 


ling fact that a high proportion 
of the performers themselves are 
teen agers. The show stoppers 
were a group called “The Teen- 
agers’ featuring a Negro lad 

named Frankie Lyman who can’t 
be more than 15. 

There is the feeling that here 
at least is one medium where 
teen performers can apparently 
get a break. This must have 


something to do with the ex-- 


traordinary teen response to 
rock ’n’ roll, wouldn't you imag- 
ine? It is an interesting sight 
to sce on the exalted Paramount 
_Stage a group of youngsters 
‘pouring themselves into a mike 
with typical concentrated soul- 
ful expressions, fingers snapping 
and some ofthe humorless gaw- 
kiness of their — of life. 

AS TO THE MUSIC itself. 
I listened carefully to the oné- 
hour stage show. What is it? 
Well, as presented in the Para- 
mount, it’s partly loud music, 
It's momen- 


tum of rhythm, with a simple 


and heavy beat;: bum >BUM;' re-. 
: (Continued:on ‘Page 13). 
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V & Movie Guide 


Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Tribute to 
My Fair Lady—anniversary 

Steve Allen Show (4) 8. 

Play: The Fenton Touch with Jack 
Benny (2) 9 

Omnibus (7) 9. Scenes from Grec- 
ian, Elizabethian and contem- 
porary plays 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 

$64,0000 Challenge (2) 10 

Loretta Young Show (4) 10 

Play: Mr. November with Leo G. 
Carroll. Fantasy (11) 10 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 

Sunday News (2) 11 

Movie: Force of Evil with John 
Garfield (7) 11 Good 

Movie: Charge of Light Brigade 
(2) 11:15. Erroll Flynn, Olivia 


Once Burned... by ‘Newsday,’ 
Walker Shies from Worker’ 


and Cadillacs. 


“You must understand,” News- 
day quoted the son of the late 
banker, Elisha Walker, as saying, 
“that for almost 20 years these 
people have been brought up m a 
society ruled by the government. 
‘There is no such things as being 
‘left economically helpless. 

“It takes a long time for a refugee 
‘from a Communist country to un- 


we of ‘ talld | nd that it is not onl S- 
ceive of myself talking to the Com-| = ee bn cl dale a 


MUST | Press, | pe som be ust qu his job if he doesnt like it, 

wouldn't be fair. _., |but it is extremely possible for him! 
It was bad enough anyway talk-|_inless he has sufficient social se- 

ing to any newspaper reporter, he curity and other compensation—to 

said, and his ordinaryly broad| ¢+a+ve to death in the most prosper-| 

bland face clouded over with some-| ,,. country on earth.” 

thing similar to a look of regret or ve 

at least hurt bewilderment. ELISHA WALKER, Sr. was a 
As a matter of fact, he explain-| partner in Kuhn, Loeb and Co., and 


Saturday, March 2 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 
Dione Lucas—cooking (11) 11 to 12 
Watch Mr. Wizard (4) 12:30 
Junior Town Meet (13) 1:30 
Hockey (2) 2 Rangers-Boston 
Movie Museum—old silent films (9) 


plaint was that the Long Island pa- 
pers omitted what he said before 
and after certain cuoted remarks. 

By way of commiserating with 
him, thereporter ventured to sug- 
gest that what he said was no 
worse than what had been reported 
by the American Jewish Congress 
‘and other organizations concerning 
anti-Semitic incidents in Hungarian 
camps. 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


. JHE SPACIOUS soft-carpeted| 
suite occupied by the Elisha Walker 
Estate, on the 15th floor of 46 
Cedar St., was quiet, and Elisha 
Walker Jr.’s voice was polite and 
subdued as he explaine dthat it 
was of course out of the question 
that he be quoted in this news- 
paper. 

“I am sorry, but I just can’t con- 


2 

Prof, Basketball: Boston-Rochester 
(4) 2.30 

Herald Trib Youth Forum (9) 2:30) 

Movie: Paris After Dark (13) 2:30, 
7 and 10. Good. 

Movie: Commando Strike At Dawn. 
with Paul Muni (2) 4:30. Very, 
good 

* Racing from Hialeah (4) 4:30 
“I AM very sory,” he said con-|) News (2) 6 

tritely as the reporter arose. | Abbott and Costello (11) 7 DeHavilland, David Niven 
Newsday said his trip to 10 Red} Crusade in the Pacific—World War! MOVIES 

Cross refugee camps in Austria,! II documentary (5) 7:30 Giant, Canal & 85th St. Translux. 

made in a two-weeks tour, was pri-; Movie: I Know Where I'm Going’ Sunday—last day 

vately financed. He was quoted as} (British) (7) 7:30. Excellent Friendly Persuasiop, 68th St. 

saying that more refugees, dis-! fackie Gleason (2) 8 Croat Mile: Gatien. 

gruntled over living conditions, and) Perry Con.o (4) 8 Richard the Third. Fine Arts 

homesick, were returning now to Caesar's Hour (4) 9 ‘Silent World ond Salil Gold \Ca- 

Hungary from Austria than were! Hey Jeannie! (2) 9:30. Jeannie; giao Fifth Ave. Plavhouse 

ed, he had not known that the | a director of Diamond Match Co.,| entering Austria. | Carson 'Kdee ol the Citv ‘Loew's State 
Long Island Press and Newsday re-| Armour and L0., Tidewater-Asso- This was explained partly bv the George Gobel (4) 10 Ten Ciacnieseni Cethenton 
porters were on the scene recently ciated Oil Co., Industria Electrica’ virtual halt placed on refugee flight! Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 4 Oedipus Rex SSth St. Plavhouse 
when he addressed a gathering on|de Mexico, Inversiones Latinas,|jnto Austria by Hungarian border Bowling (9) 10:30 | Post. of Sedo (French revival) 
the troubles being encountered m'§. A., Crown Fastener Corp., Hat’ patrols. But another major factor; Movie: Action in the North Atlan-| Baronet 

Hungarian refugee camps in Aus-'Corp. of America, U. S. Lines Co.,/in what Newsday caled “this un-! tic (2) 11:15. Excellent. Hum- [mortal Garrison (Soviet) Cameo 


Following is the full text of 
the statement submitted by Eu- 
gene Dennis, Communist Party 
leader, to the Senate Internal 
security Sub-Committee, last 
Monday, Feb. 25. Significantly, 
the one-man committee of Sen. 
Roman L. Hruska (R-Neb)— 
Senators Eastland, Jenner, etc., 
were absent—refused to permit 
Dennis to read the last four para- 
graphs of his statement. The 
suppressed paragraphs are in 
boldface: 


I hold to the basic constitu- 
tional doctrine embodied in the 
First Amendment of our Bill 
of Rights—Congress shall make 
no law denying the freedom of 


tria and here. Walker is chairman’ Petroleum Corp. of America,| publicized emigration” and “re-, phrey Bogart, Raymond Massev | wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 
of the Nassau County Red Cross} Moore-McCormack Lines Inc., and' verse exodus” was the Hungarians’ TV We Are All Murderers, Art 
Hungarian Relief Program. | Rockwell. Manufacturing Co. He dissatisfaction with camps operated Sunday, March 3 ust for (Life. Whew 
ues ewe rung) ws chairman | and director of by the International Committee of Library Lions — educational shorts La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
“just to a Red Cross meeting, ' and Beckman-Downtown Hospital, a!the Red Cross, as explained. by, (4) M ga ima oe a Be "| Around the World se Ge days. 
his remarks were “rambling,” and member of the Council on Foreign Walker to the Red Cross meeting Wonderama—children’s variety (5)| Rivoli | 
he didn't figure reporters were there! Relations. His clubs included the} on the Island. : 10 pei " ; Fr dy Killers, 72nd St. Playhouse 
“taking things out of context. Recess, the Creek, Piping Rock and| The Newsday story said: “The UN In hetion (2) 1] r DR AMA 
He did talk to the reporters after-| University. eke oll atlitene® | tontiinl _{|UN dn 4 } | 
‘lack of recreational facilities, pr Camera Three (2) 11:30 by f the Shrew. Phoenix 
ward, he said, but they hadn't used Walker did not Say he had been vacy and work at the camps in L. aa Draw (5) 11.45 wae r ms 1 PI ’ “ag 1H 
the good things he'd said about the, misquoted either in his remarks on! Austria have contributed to a let's Take ree (2) Nani nid Du ' py ini _ 
Red Cross. the Austrian camps or the plight of breakdown in the morale and! ~ a oe f eS a ; 
* Hungarian refugees here ~ —|Open Mind (4) 12:30 _ Hidden River, Playhouse 
WALKER, now a sadder and, 7 ___|Times Youth Forum (5) 1. Music!Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
’ , . | . 
wiser man, said plaintively, “Of for Youth ; | Helen Hayes 
course nothing is ipeciolt. "That's! Senate Probers Barred | “Movie: Cheers for Miss Bishop (5), Good King Charles, Downtown 
the way life is. You can always, | ae : : __ | Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
find something wrong.” He assured’ ‘Report From Rutgers (13) 1:30. Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 
me he felt the American Red Cross. Half f v . Modern novel discussed ‘Take a Ciant Step, jam Hus Audit. 
was doing a good job, as good as. 0 Cnhts fatement | University (13) 2 ae | Major Barbara, Morosco 
‘ould be don der the circum- 'Herbert Hoover Reports to Nation’ My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
cou e done under circu cere | ee | : a ts " 
wittes THe ignored te question as that whatever the legalities, I Movie: Paris After Dark (13) 2:30,! Lys 
to what he thought of the Red! place special emphasis on the | 7 and 10. Good Dairy of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
Cross of other countries. | First Amendment. I hold firmly | Face the Nation (2) 3 ‘Inherit the Wind, National 
complained, had picked out “just! any other Congressional body | Movie: Thank Your Lucky Stars— No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
those things thev considered news- may constitutionally investigate | musical with Eddie Cantor,;Me! Candido, Greenwich Mews. 
worthy.” And if they did that. what peacetul assembly—whether ex- | others (5) 3 | Sunday—last day 
could he expect from The Svar ercised by conventions of Re- Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 Separate Tables, Music Box 
ler? “I’m not saving that you inieald | publicans, Democrats, Socialists, 


Johns Hopkins File 7 (7) 3:30  |Lil Abner, St. James 
Communists, ADAers, or trade _Odvssey (2) 4. Films on Scott’s Utopian Limited, Shakespeare- 
unionists. '» South Pole expedition | wrights, 264 W. 87. 
I contend that this is so even Wide Wide World (4) 4. Visti with, The Anatomist, Royal Playhouse, 
though this committee may en- | | 


Justice Douglas, others 
deavor to camouflage its un- | College News Conference (7) 4 
constitutional invasion of the 


Report on d entistry. (7) 4:30 
First Amendment area under thé See. it Now—Murrow. England 
pretext of investigating alleged | After Suez (2) 5 
“directives from abroad,” or 


misquote me, but that you might.| 
It is so easy to be misquoted.” Or) 
I might not misquote him but it! 
‘Was a question what I would make 
of what he said. | 

Walker had been quoted as say-| 
ing that the biggest letdown for 
the Hungarian refugees in the U. S.) 
came whe nthey discovered that the| 


‘Press Conference (7) 5:30 


“free world” was not a Jand of gold 


oe 
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Sunday Bronx 


GENERAL 


VICTOR YACKHONTOFF will 
speak at Bronx Cultural Center, 1753 
Boston Rd., on the ‘‘World Today’’. Sun. 
eve at 8 »n.m. Donation 50c 


Coming 


.f 


DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEN 
will discuss 
Some Experimental Novelists 
LAWRENCE.— CONRAD — WOOLF 
8 — 10 P.M. 
Monday, March 4 
Penthouse 10A — 59 W. Tlst Street 
Single Adm. $1.50 
(Registrat.on for Thursdey—Shakespeare 


i classes elnsed) 


| 


| 


speech and assembly. It follows 
that Congressional committees 
may not investigate these areas, 
since they are not empowered to 
legislate in them. 

I will, therefore, answer no 
questions involuntarily which re- 
late directly or indirectly to my 
political beliefs or associations. 
In so doing, I will invoke all 
constitutional guarantees avail- 
able to all Americans—the First 
Amendment, the Fifth Amend- 
ment, and all other guarantees 
of my rights. Whatever politi- 
cal discussion I shall carry on, 
it will be in the marketplace of 
public opinion and not under 
the gun of a Congressional sub- 
poena and witchhunt. 
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WHEN HITLER ATTACKED RUSSIA! 
The Fittn that made HEAQLIWES... 


ARTKINO'S , | 
bys The IMMORTAL 


— ees oe. c 44% ST, 8% AVE. ww 6-8534 


Etha! NOV.7 CELEBRATION 
IN. MOSCOW 


some other equally preposterous 
accusations. 

Since political beliefs and as- 
sociations are outside the prov- 
mee of this or any other Con- 
gressional committee, I strongly 
suggest that this body, or pref- 
erably a more appropriate Con- 
gressional committee, turn its 
prompt attention to an area in 
which the security of millions 
of Americans are immediately 
and directly involved. 


I refer to the bombings, mur- 
derous assaults and subversive 
activities of the White Citizens 
Councils directed against the 
Negro people of the South seek- 
ing their rights as Americans 
under the law. In this connec- 
tion, I also have in mind the 
sinister activity of the chairman 
of this committee. and certain 
other Congressmen—actively cal- 
culated to subvert the desegrega- 
tion decisions of the Supreme 


Court and the 13th, 14th, and 


15th Amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 


I refer, too, to the conspiracy 


Telephone Time (2) 6 
You Asked For It (7) 7 
Ted Mack Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 


Textile Union 
Asks hig Firm: 


} 


| 


America 


For Cotract Talks | 


The Textile Workers Union ‘of: 
last week asked. Berk- 


'shire-Hathaway, Inc., to negotiate 
‘March 7 on wage and other terms, | 
jin a move that may set a pattern 
for the 40,000 northern cotton-ray- 


on workers covered by contracts. | 


| 
| 


Victor A. Canzano, TWUA cot- 


‘ton director, asked that the con- 
‘ference be held in Boston. | 


| 


Berkshire-Hathaway’s head, Sea- 


‘bury Stanton, has already stated 


that wage increase demands are 


| inappropriate’ this year. 


New England. mills is April 15./] 
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The contract deadline for most 


FOR SALE 


Classified Ads 


q 


‘ 
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| Fiction - Science & History 
Biography - Labor Move- 


7 


20 to 80 Percent Discount 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP | 


Open Daily 10 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


* Price protected books excluded 


CLEARANCE 
SALE 


on All Books 


ment - Children’s Beoks 


50 East 13th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Saturday to 5 P.M.. 
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The | 
JEFFERSON 


MES OPEN 11:90 A. | AIR CONDITIONERS — 1957 CARRIER, | 
| FEDDERS or G. E. Any model—Buy 

| now at $10.00 above dealer’s cost. De- 
posit holds wnit free until installed. Re- 
price rises with temperature. 


143 Fourth Ave. 


dl 


| 


THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 
Fer and Against 
Speakers: 
ROBERT MEAGHER, U. S. State Department lecturer, member 
| Foreign Policy. Association | 
A. J. MUSTE, Fellcwship of Reconciliation 


Friday, March 8 ADELPHI HALL 
8 P.M. 74 Fifth Ave. (near 14 : ; : 
| perting to concern itself with 
» SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM»! I matters’ of security should | 
a nen oy aL promptysddres tae? 


————— ~ 


of the oil trusts to involve the 
American people in a colonial 
venture and provocative “police 
action” in the Mideast, a la 
Korea. 


These are the clear and pres- 
ent dangers to American secur- 
ity and democracy to which any 
Congressional . committee pur- 


BOOKSHOP 


A MAMMOTH 
MOVING SALE 


Now on: 
AT 575 6TH AVENUE 
nae New York City | 
. All Books, at Bargain. Prices, ; 
LL 


member, 
Standard Brand Dist., 
(13th & 14th Sts.) 


GR 3-7819 One hour free parking 


PAINTING ! 


INTERIOR HOUSE PAINTING. Conscienti- ° 
ous workmanship. Konstans, Write Box 
216, The Worker. 


MOVING AND STORAGE : 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
‘gervyice, days, nights. wedkends, econoemi- |, 
ical. Budget Movers—CH 35-3786. 


. 
- 
’ 
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Dairy Farmers: 
Strike Threat 


NEWTON — The Master Dairy 
Farmers Guild has voted to with- 
hold milk by their 9,000 members 
in New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania if there is any reduc- 
tion in the price they were getting 
in December. The Rev. John 
Dorney, executive director of the 
Guild declared: 

“If there is any reduction in our 
next milk check, we're going to 
withhold milk. The farmers are 
disgusted. We want it pegged at 
the price it is now.” 


& 
* 


In December the farmers were! 
getting $4.68 per hundredweight. 
The price was scheduled to drop) 
to $4.57 per cwt. The Guild has, 
set as its eventual goal a price of 


~ Around the State 


BACK RIGHTS MARCH | hand except violence” to solve mi-'! 


MONTCLAIR. — The Clergy: nority problems. 


| “( ‘otestant min-j————— 
“ese o pooue cored. President| PROTEST BIAS a agi Usually the price the 
Eisenhower last November, has an-| MAPLEWOOD.—A silent dem-| gins mgr get for their — 
nounced it will “participate in a onstration in a barber shop was’ age ee 2 a y 
‘March on Washington’ if and when! staged here by 15 Columbia High | June = COMIC ee — as much as 
such a move is decided by the Schoo] students in protest of an act) UC? 4s 1 per cwl. oe 
Kev. Martin Luther King, leader of ot discrimination against an ex-| The Guild wants to maintain the 
the Montgomery bus boycott move-; change student from Sudan. The December price until july when 
ment.” |Sudanese student entered the bar-)new negotiations would be at- 
rev. D. C. Rice, president of , ber shop byt was told; “Not you. | tempted. : 
the You wait outside.” The student) Twenty of the 23 Guild units! 
, demonstration then followed. | 


the ministerial group said 
clergymen felt they have not bee: 
treated courteously by President 
Eisenhower. A message of protest 
on the Montgomery bombings was) VINELAND.—Mrs. Ruth Dean 
not even answered by the Presi-;kept getting anonymous phone 
dent. icalls offering to pay her trans- 

While commending Eisenhower portation to Germany. At first she 
for Hungarian relief the statement ‘vas puzzled, then annoyed. So he 
declared: “We feel more deeply Called the cops. Police helped clear 
concerned over the acts of violence "'P the mystery. It a Mrs. | 
being practiced against those who Dean’s husband, a World War IT 
are fighting for freedom and jus- vet, had brought a souvenir home 
tice within the borders of our na- {rom Germany. Mrs. Dean washed 
tion. . . . We request you use the it and hung it on the line to dry. 
prestige which your office alone !t was a Nazi flag—flying the 
can give, to halt this aggression.” swastika. 


represented, voted unanimously for! 
‘the strike action. Some non-Guild. 
members say they will support such | 
action. The organization sent tele-' 
grams to the governors of the 3 
states—Meyner, New Jersey, Har-| 
riman, New York, and Leader, 
Pennsylvania notifying them of 
their decision. | 

Committees from the Guild have. 
been contacting creameries on the 
price question. A few creameries 
have been reported as willing to’ 
continue the December price, but 
most seem to be waiting to see! 
| What action others will take ac-. 
cording to the reports of the com- 
| mittees. 
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A Supply Co.? 


WASHDAY BLUES 


eee = 


/SKIPPING AROUND 


TRENTON.—Practically all state’ The professional 
employes would get a pay raise if lighters are mapping plans to re- 
the legislature adopts Gov. Mey- | duce their work week from = an 
ners proposed state budget for average of 06 to 42 hours. . 8 
1957-58. The Governor’s budget Jersey City taxpayers will be pay- | ail. Conical’ dthactele! 
message recommends an “across the | ing the $10,000 salary of defeated A ee te ee # 
board” increase for all state work-| Congressman Jim Tumulty now Supply Co. official testified last 
ers in recognition of the increase that he has been placed on the week ata ye oy Mann ge 
in the cost of living. In addition, city payroll. ee Newark tax rate 1! New hut Paes . Ine aps wd 
about 60 percent of state’s em- UP 51 points. ,. s WOR tower in, prostitutes to ot eiagapamasel CuStOMers 
ploves would also get a normal North Bergen will be dismantled. at two Piast Ned conventions m 
increment that they are entitled to|. .. Teachers in Hawthorne have Newark last year. | 
regardless of the cost of living hike. advertised in local newspaper for; The witness, Lewis Rinker, told 

! . jobs. . Department siore sales the jury that the “entertainment”, 
was supplied by Nella Bogacki, 32, | 


state’s 


| 
ficially, it is known that the C10, 


‘denied that the question of who- 


CITY COMMISSION ELECTION 


UNITES KENNY FOES IN J.C. 
ESSEX DEMS OPPOSE CAREY 


JERSEY — Hudson County Boss 
John Kenny will be fighting for his 
political life in next May's city 
commission elections. A full ticket,; Jn nearby’ Essex County devel- 
endorsed by the United Citizens’ opments were also taking place in 
Organization, will try to unseat the the Democratic party. The Essex 
Kenny choices headed by Mayor|County Democrats for Good Gov- 
Berry. ,|ernment, a group fighting county — 

Three members of the “Victory”! chairman Dennis Carey, announced 
ticket were chosen last week. They} they would put a full slate of free- 
are Thomas Gangemi, Jersey City) holder, assembly and state commit- 
business man, Charles Witkowski,|tee candidates in the Democratic 
former city commissioner who ran! primary in April. 
on the original Kenny “Freedom! Samuel Larner, an attorney, is 
ticket” that broke Mayor Hague’s|/the group’s candidate for state 
rule, and Deputy Police Chief Wil-| committeeman: Among other can- 
liam McLaughlin. didates of the Carey opposition are 

State Senator James Murray, who J. Bernard Johnson, prominent 
broke with Kenny recently, can be! Negro attorney, Jerome, King, New- 
on the ticket if he desires. In any) ark public school principal, and 
case he will support the move to) Mrs. Gloria Peters, who headed the 
break Kenny's power in the city.! county volunteers for Stevenson— 
Former State Senator Edward all freeholder candidates. 


hop Talk 


LABOR UNITY responding period a year ago. ... 
Merger of the AFL and CIO, Members of Local 433, Independ- 
in the state has numerous ob-|&% at Tungsoll plants in Newark, 


stacles to overcome before labor] field voted. to renee 23> eran 
unity is effected. Just last week the for the time being. . . . Tungsoll 
AFL executive council directed its; reported net sales in 1956 set a 
two top officers, Louis Marciante, aoe ey es Cat nae 
president, and \ incent Murphy, equal to $8.83 a a bts ip os 
secretary, not to participate in any! dry workers in Ingersoll-Ran d, Lo- 
further negotiations unless a na- cal 5503, Steelworkers Union, Phil- 
tional AFL-CIO representative was lipsburg, ratified settlement ending 
present. The council also voted i pe: = v8 Local 975, | 
discontinue the joint labor institute| nn ee ee Organizing work- 
at Rutgers. | 


O'Mara will be campaign manager 
for the Kenny opposition. 


ESSEX DEMOCRATS 


ers in bowling alleys and recrea- 


tional centers. 
wants a tax structure that would 


Witch H ill 
guarantee maintenance of numer-. Itc unt Bi 
ous functions the CIO deems vital| ; 

for the labor movement such as po-| | t od ed | 

litical action, legislative activity id r UC Hh | 
and civil rights. AFL leaders “iolg A b| 


TRENTON—Assembly Bill 301, 


While nothing has been said of- 


shall get top positions in the 
merged body is an issue. | 
Milton Weinrauch, head of the, 


BROTHERHOOD FORMULA 


NEWARK —‘“Proximity” and 
“agitation” would solve this coun- 


‘in Newark jumped 9 percent over 
same week last year. . 
Reuther, AFLF-CIO, and UAW 
‘leader, visited Deborah Sanitorium 


“a Walter 


of New York, whose phone num-| powerful District No. 4, IUE, de- 
ber was given him by J. W. Mur-'clared the merger could be ad- 


introduced by Hudson Democrat 
‘William Musto, would create a 


ray, sales manager of the GE firm.|} vanced by adding representatives 


try’s minority group problems ac-);) pion Mills The first 
cording to Branch Rickey, former | o.t:-Kenny rally in Jersey City 
Brooklyn Dodger prexy, who hired drew a full house of 2,500 persons. Newark last June, and another to 
Jackie Robinson, first Negro ball .. Gov. Meyner again vetoed the| another Newark Hotel last August 
"player in the major leagues. ‘highway construction finance bill. for three day customer’s conven- 
\ickey told 600 people at the’, |. $2500 pay raise for Supreme. tions. 

annual Brotherhood Award dinner! and Superior Court judges not in-| 
of the New Jersey Region ol the cluded in the Governor's budget.’ Singer, said the defense 
and Jews that ho recognition iS due’ pay a big part of a substantial hike} Supply Co., not his client. was 
anyone for “giving a man a chance jn educational funds according to! guilty of transporting the girls 
to do what he does best, and what| three leading economists at the con-! across state lines “to advance the 
it is his right as a citizen to do.’| yention of the American Associa-| interests of the company”. 


Agitation, said Rickey, should be, tion of School Administrators in 


“kept up—using all weapons at) Atlantic City. Born Yesterday 


a ee ae eee ee 


# » 
dio Ur ES 14 Chan GS if UC La fect diamonds—a 130-carat  blue- 
white stone—was “born” 


| 


‘on a gem-polishing wheel at a,mid- 


TRENTON. — Fourteen amend-|CIO leader would extend coverage 


to employers with one or more em- 
ployees, eliminate the one week 
waiting period, pay benefits to 


ments to the state’s unemploy- 
ment compensation law are vitally 
needed according to Harry Kranz, 
C1O_ legislative director. Kranz workers who do not get vacation 
outlined the CIO proposals, “to re-| pay when plants are shut for vaca-' 
store a measure of equity to our tions, repeal the “active search for 
antiquated unemployment insur- work” provision, remove exclusion 
ance system, in testimony belore;of bank employees, permit jury’ 
the State Employment Security duty without loss of benefit and 
~ Council. | ‘eliminate “experience rating” of! 

Among the main recommenda- employer tax rates. This last point. 
tions made by Kranz were pro-'allows employers a lower UC tax' monds also were cut from. the 
posals to increase the weekly max- rate if they devise ways to pre-, mother stone. 
imum from $35 to as high as $65,vent deserving workers from get-;— 
for those with four dependents, ex-|ting the benefits to which t ey. requires $75 a week. 
tending duration of benefits from should be entitled. ad 


: wide The present $35 maximum “is 
26 to 39 weeks, elimination of the| In arguing for increased benefits) Ow so low”, Kranz told the Coun- 
44 of one percent tax paid by work- 


‘Kranz cited 10 different standards Ci, “that most workers receive 
ers as has been done in all other standaras 


ther | arte “ benefits determined by the ceiling 
states but one, and payment of im-|t® Support his proposal. “By what-| rather than the formula. This has 


mediate benefits when unemploy-|ever standard is used, maximum’ come about because the $35 maxi- 
ment is due to a lookout by an weekly benefits in New Jersey must mum in effect today has not kept 
employer, and after four weeks be sharply increased”, he said. He! pace with rising wages. It repre- 
when caused by a strike. Under|pointed out that 11 states have’ sents only 40 percent of state-wide 
the present law no benefits are‘higher maximums than New| average wekly wages of $86. Under 
J pat when the’ cause of the job-jJersey, and that the City Workers|the $35 maximum, ‘more than ‘60 
_ dessness,is due-to a labor,djspute, 

Other changes proposed by the 


Inc., in preparation for its public 
debut today. Winston values the 
diamond at more than $2 million. 
It took Dehaan more than a year 
to cut the fiery, pear-shaped gem 
from a 426-carat unpolished South 
African. diamond purchased _ by 
Winston in 1955. Two smaller dia- 
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worker, his ‘wife and two children| cut off by the iceiling.* 


Miss Bogackis attorney, Henry 
eee he pel would | 
National Conference of Christians', , , The Federal government must prove that the General Electric 


| One of the world’s largest per- | 


vesterday | 


)merger negotiating committees. 
STEEL UNION ORGANIZES 
‘WHITE COLLAR WORKERS 


Union leaders report the Steel- 
workers drive to organize. office 
workers at Ingersoll-Rand, Phillips- 
burg -is proceeding well. At one 
rally called by the union it was ex- 
pected that 25-30 office workers 
would show up. Actually more than 
200 came, and the meeting had to 
be shifted to larger quarters. The 
drive to organize the white collar 
workers is a follow up to the Steel- 
worker's victory in the NLRB elec- 
tion held in January among the 
plant’s 2,800 production workers. 
| 


' 


| The State CIO is calling on the 
istate’s 21 Senators to “rectify the 
‘legislature’s error of 1956” by pass- 
‘ing Senate Bill 24. The bill, intro- 
duced by Passaic Republican Frank 
‘Sershin, would “permit unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to be 
'paid to.a worker who is laid off 
'without pay during-a plant shut- 
‘down for ‘vacation’ purposes.” 


LABOR NOTES 


| Cost of living rose to new all 
time high throughout the nation in 
January. ... About 4,500 workers 
at Federal 


Locals 447 and 400, IUE, staged 
‘lunch hour demontrations last week 
against “a blackout” of company 
production plans and _ around 
‘union grievances, . . . Payrolls in 
the Newark area dropped by more 
than $10. million ie the fous 


Family Budget. for an ‘unemployed: percent ‘of all «claimants! are’ being | Weeks endityg Jan: '25,; but &ath ngs 


were still $7 million’ over the cor- 


: Telephone and Radio| 
‘in Nutley and Clifton, members of| 


Rinker said Miss Bogacki took a'from the “five strongest” interna- | state witch hunting committee with 
girl to the Military Park~Hotel in, tionals in each labor body to the; powers even broader than that of 


Congress. 

The bill to set up a “security 
study commission” is now before 
the Commission on Safety. KH 
couples “internal and external se- 
curity related to national military 


and civil dfeense”, but doesn‘t stop 
there. 

Targets are any persons or 
‘groups who would use “force, vio- 
‘lence, threats, undermining, sabo- 
tage and other illegal means” in 
‘order to “subject this state and na- 
‘tion to domination by foreign 
powers.” The bill carries no defini- 
tion of what is meant by “threats”, 
“undermining”, and “other illegal 


: means . 


' The proposed commission set 
up under terms of the bill would 
‘be given funds to hire any “expert 
‘advisors’ (like Budenz, Cvetic, 
‘Manning Johnson?) that it might 
want to employ. The commission 


jwould have the power to tour its 
witch hunting circus all over the ; 


pf 


' 


‘state holding hearings. 
In an attempt to appear “fair”, 
but actually anticipating methods 
of professional stool pigeons, the 
‘bill says that anyone named in a 
‘public hearing, who feels it “tends 
to defame him”, can file a reply or 
appear in person to answer the 
charge. 
Musto has been introducing a 
similar type of bill every year now 
for a number of years. Lack of 
enthusiasm for the setting up of a 
witch hunting committee in the 
state among the people generally, 
including the state’s lawmakers, 
hds' prevented it from getting any- 
where up until now. 


Sen. O'Mahoney’s Expose: 


. 
: 


Trusts Helped Make Dulles’ Mid-East Policy: 
Conspiracy Led to Billion-Dollar Price Hike 


Special te The Worker | | 

WASHINGTON—Proof that the mammoth American oil trusts are shaping U. S. foreign policy and have engineered a 
new billion-dollar-plus profiteering at the expense of the public was presented at the Senate and House last week. Attacking 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, which is supposed to defend the Middle Eastern countries from “aggression by “international com- 


teentered as second class matter Oct 24, 1945 ase Ne pwr. 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of Marnh 3. 1879 
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ILLINI LEAD 
WEEK'S SUBS 


THE READERS of one state 
came through with a handful of 
subscriptions for The Worker 
last week. That state was I}inois, 
whose 44 renewals and new subs 
brought the heart of the Midwest 
to 20 percent of its goal in the 
present sub drive. 

However, at this rate, it would 
take 18 more weeks, or until 
July 4th to complete its 1,000 
quota. 

And that is the state which 
did best during the week. 

The. results for the other 
states should clearly sound a cry 
of alarm to our readers there. 
The results, in Worker subs, 
were: New England, 14; Wis- 
consin, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, 5 each; Connec- 
ticut and Minnesota, 4 each: with 
just two each from Ohio and 
Michigan, and one each from 
Missouri and Montana. 

New York state secured an 
even one. percent—56 subs—of 
its 5,600 goal last week. bring- 
ing its total to 560 or 10 percent 
of the goal. , 

On the overall, Minnesota 
has moved out ahead of Wiscon- 
sin in percentage of goal achiev- 
ed, 39 percent for the Gophers 
and 33 percent for the Badgers, 


Ty 


Sen. Joseph C. 

(Dem-Wyo)  chair- 
the Senate Ant- 
Trust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, charged that “the 
gigantic oil companies, exercis- 
ing the power of political and 
economic states in the Middle 
East, have had a hand in fram- 
ing our foreign policy.” 

Sen. O'Mahoney presented 
documentary evidence to back 
up his charges. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (Dem- 
Tenn), also a member of the 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, declared that “it is 
becoming apparent to a larger 
and larger extent that the policy 
of this Administration, in deal- 
ing with the Middle East prob- 
lem, has a relationship to the 
wants and desires of the large 
international oil companies 
which are operating in the Mid- 
dle East, which today own 57 
percent or have 57 percent olf 
the oil production of the Mid- 
dle East.” 

In the House Rep. Robert L. 


munism, 
O'Mahoney 
man of 


Sikes (Dem-Fla) blasted the 25-_ 


cents-a-barrel price hike — tor 
crude oil which the oil indus- 
try put over early in January 
in the wake of the Suez crisis. 
He charged it would cost the 
nation $2 billion a year, though 
other estimates were somewhat 
lower. 

Sen. O'Mahoney presented a 
sensational document trom oil 
company files showing how Sec- 
retary of State Dulles worked 
with representatives of Standard 


Oil Co. of New Jersey, the 
world’s largest oil trust, Stand- 
ard Oil of California, Texas Co. 
and other oil corporations in 
formulating policy in the Suez 
Crisis, 

Sen.-.O'Mahoney also read 
documents which showed that 
15 oil companies with vast inter- 
national investments, whom the 
Eisenliower Administration 
banded together in the Middle 
East Emergency Committee, 
sabotaged the supply of crude 
oiL to Western Europe and jn- 
stead tried to grab a larger share 
of the domestic market trom the 
so-called independents. 

+. 


of the oil trusts in shaping for- 
eign policy is revealed in a 
memorandum signed by A.C. 
Ingraham 
uum Co., taken from that com- 
panys files. Socony-Vacuum is 
co-owner with Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, Standard of Cali- 
fornia and Texas Co. of the 
Arabian - American Oil Co. 
(Aramco), Aramco controls the 
fabulous oil wealth otf 
Arabia, where the United States 


has an air base a Dhahran, within — 


easy bombing distance of Soviet 
territory. 

The Ingraham memo describes 
a meeting on Aug. 15, 1956 of 
the Foreign Petroleum Supply 
Committee, held at the Staet 
Department. (Actually this com- 
mitee of oil corporation repre- 
séntatives had been replaced 


of the Socony-Vac- | 


Saudi 


three days earlier by the Middle 
East Emergency Committee.) 

The memo quotes the tele- 
grahic call to the meeting as 
stating: “This meeting not open 
to observers, no publicity au- 
thorized.” 

In addition to Soconony- 
Vacuum, the following oil com- 
panies were represented at the 
meeting: Standard Oil’ of New 
Jersey, Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia, Texas Co., Standard-Vacuum 


Oil Co., Venezuelan Petroleum 

Corp., Getty Oil Co., Gulf Oil 

Corp., and Sinclair Oil Corp. 
«* 

ALSO PRESENT at the meet- 
ing were Secretary Dulles, Her- 
bert Hoover Jr., oil engineer 
who was then Under Secretary 
of State, Dr. Arthur S. Fleming, 
then Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, and other officials of the 
State, Defense, Justice and In- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Too Many Autos and 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES role | 


Too Many Workers 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Times are grim 
here and the auto workers are 
worried as to how long “this 
season will last. The picture 
is this: 
The stockpile of unsold 1957 


modes! is expected to be close 
to 750,000 as of March 1. 


General Motors has gone 
down to four. days a week at 
Chevrolet, its “best-seller” Pon- 
tiac is on four days, Buick is 
running 4,000 less cars a week 
than a vear ago. Oldsmobile 
produced 12,000 less cars a 
week than a year ago’ Oldsmo- 
bile produced 12,000 fewer cars 
in the first five weeks of 1957 


(Continued on Page 13) 


On Wednesday, a new nation—Ghana—will be born in Africa. 
It will embrace what are now the Gold Coast and Togoland, and 
will be a self-governing member of the British Commonwealth. 
Here are the members of Ghana’s new cabinet. 

Front row, seated left to right: A. E. Inkumsah, Minister of 
Housing; Kojo Botsio, Mmister of Trade and Labor; the Prime 
Minister Dr. Kwame Nkrumah; K. A. Gbedemah; Minister Finance; 


Ba’ * 


A. Casely-Hayford, Mini 


Ako Adjei, Minister of : the‘ Interior; and Krobo 
without Portfolio. (For details see page 8.) 


andin 


g, left 
to right, are: A. E. A. Ofori-Atta, Minister of Local Government; 
N. A. Welbeck, Minister of Works; B. Yeboah-Afari, Minister of 
Agriculture; J. H. Alassani, Minister of Health; J. B. Erzuah, Min- 
ister of Education; L. R. Abavana, Minister without: Portfolio;. 


Edusei, : Minister | 


compared with 1956. 

Studebaker is running 12,000 
fewer cars for the first five 
weeks of 1957 as compared with 
1956. 

In Michigan some 170,000 
workers are idle, 50,000 more 
than a year ago, with close to 
100,000 in Detroit. 

These figures do not include 
and Pontiac on four days a week. 

GM, like the rest of the profit 
hungry auto companies, boosted 
prices as high as $600 on mod- 
els, increased the gadgets and 
loaded the dealers with high- 
priced cars. 

In 1956 close to 250,000 Mich- 
igan workers were idle more 
than six months of the year and 
140,000 of those didn’t get back 
to work—so there went a big 
slice of the buyers market. The 
high cost of living, caused by the 
war economy, is causing thous- 
ands here to continue to drive 
jalopies. } 

The United Auto Workers 
union reports that nationally 
at least 100,000 of its members 
never got back to work on the 
‘D7 model. 

Reports are coming into UAW 
headquarters of layoffs, speed- 
up increasing for those workers 
still working, besides job run- 
aways to newly built plants 
being madly pushed by employ- 
ers. These new plants do not 

(Co syed on Page 12) 
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‘little’ Filibuster Solution to Israel Crisis Looms 
"Becoming Perilous 


‘To ‘Rights’ Bills 


y ABNER W, BERRY 


WASHINGTON — The dreary, time-wasting “com- 
mittee filibuster” being conducted here by Dixiecrat of- 
ficials in pushing Congressional committees close to the 


deadline beyond which it is 
doubtful civil righty bills can 


pass. 


Scuthern governors, attomey 
generals, U. S. representatives 
and senators have paraded to 
the witness chairs of both Senate 
and House Judiciary subcom- 
mittees to fill the record vith 
time-worn racist cliches. 


Civil rights laws, and espe- 
cially the mild Eisenhower pack- 
age, according to Virginia’s At- 
tomey General ]. Lindsay Al- 
mond, are “aimed directly and 
insultingly at Southern states.” 
Almond termed the GOP civil 
rights measures a measure for 
“civil wrongs, and “shockingly 
punitive in purpose and design.” 
The Almond statements were 
made before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. 


Almond is a proponent of the 
doetrine of interposition, and he 
has “interposed” unconstitutional 
laws passed by the Virginia legis- 
lature between the federal gov- 
ernment and those citizens of his 
state who wish to live under the 
U.S. Constitution. 

Clarence Mitchell, Washing- 
ton representative of the NAA- 
CP, pointed this out when he 
called attention to the fact that 
Arlington, Va., has been pre- 
vented from _ integrating _ its 
schools by Virginia’s state gov- 
ernment, which would eut off all 
funds to integrated schools. 


wt 
REP. JOHN C. DAVIS of 


Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY). 
It is generally conceded that the 
Dirksen-Keating bill has the 
strongest bipartisan support and 
therefore is considered most like- 
ly to pass. 


THE DIXIECRAT _ verbal 
bombardment was countered 
this week by some more silent 
moves by civil rights supporters. 
Sen. Hennings won a vote in his 
subcommittee over the opposi- 
tion of Sens. Samuel’ J. Ervin 
(D-NC) and Olin D. Johnson 
D-SC) to terminate hearings on 
March 5. This wil give the full 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE OUTLINE of a solution 
of the crisis over Israel has 
been discussed for some time in 
UN primarily as a result of initia- 
tives by Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold.” Much of _ this 
was crystallized in the Canadian 
compromise proposal put before 
the Genera] Assembly by Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Lester B. 
Pearson. This plan provides: 


e A firm pledge by Israel, and 
Egypt to scrupulously observe 
their 1949 armistice agreement, 
which would mean prohibition of 
any form of aggression or belli- 
gerent acts. 

® Deployment of the UN 
Emergency Force (UNEF) on 
both sides of the 1949 armistice 
demarcation line to assist in the 
prevention of raids from either 
the Egyptian or Israeli side. 

® Dispatch of UNEF to the 
Gulf of Aqaba to maintain quiet 
and prevent conflict and a guar- 
antee against inte ference with 

“innocent passage’ or the exer- 
cise of belligerent rights in that 
international waterway. 

® Withdrawal of Israeli mili- 
tary aifd civilian forces from the 
Gaza strip—which belongs neith- 
er to Israel nor Egypt—with 


(Continued on Page 13) 


RANDOLPH WILL VISIT GHANA 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters and only 
Negro vice-president of the AFL- 
CIO (since the recent death of 
Willard Townsend), has been 
designated to represent 
AFL-CIO at the ceremonies 
March 6 that will mark the birth 
of the new independent African 
state of Ghana, formerly — 
as the Gold Coast. 


The AFL-CIO was officially | 


invited to participate by Kwame 
Nkrumah, Prime Minister of the 
Gold Coast, who will head the 
governemnt of the new state, 
which is to be a member of the 
British Commonwealth. 

While studying in the U.S. 
\during World War II Nkrumah 
0 503 the merchant marine and 

vecame a member of the Na- 


Georgia, holding the same same: 4 “tional Maritime Union. In recog- 


views as Almond, spent ne 
two hours of the C eset 
tee’s time last werk detailing the 
lot of the poor Negro in northern 
industrial cities. Davis detailed 
the acts of violence against Ne- 
groes who move into white 
neighLorhoods in the North, lay- 
ing this to some mystical racial] 
antipathy which he said was 
“universal.” 

To Davis, as his answers to 
questions indicated, this did not 
call for the protection of the 
Negroes rights—it was proof that 
if civil rights legislation was 
enacted, bloodshed and violente 
would ensue. | 

Rep. John Bell Williams, a 
young Mississippi Democrat, 
used the exact material Davis 
had put into the record; but 
Williams threatened that the 
Civil Rights Commission called 
for. in the proposed legislation 
would be subjected to “twelve 
thousand years” of harassment. 
The Mississippian said he and 
his colleagues had enough alle- 
gations of civil rights, violations 
in the North to keep the Com- 
mission busy that long. 

* 

OTHER PROVISIONS of both 

the GOP and Democratic meas- 
ures, which Dixiecrats say is 
“aimed at white people in the 
South,” would establish a Civil 
Rights Division in the Justice 
Department and grant new 
powers to the U. S. Attorney 
General for -prosecuting civil 
rights suits, espevially violations 
of the right to vote. The Demo- 
cratic measure includes criminal] 
penalties for civil rights viola- 
tions, while the GOP measures 
limits action to civil suits. 


The GOP bill was introduced 
by Sen. Everett M. Dirksen (R- 
Ill) za Rep. Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing (i- NY); the Democratic 
measure is sponsored by Sen, 


Thomas C. Hennings (D- -Mo} and 


., Algo, reports, ar 


nition of his past affiliation, 
NMU presiednt Joseph Curran 
has sent the Prime Minister a 
ship's compass “to help him guide 
his nation as we have guided 
eur union—on a true course. 

The compass was delivered by 
Theodore W. Kheel, president of 
the Urban League, who is at- 
tending the ceremonies at Accra, 
C apitol of Ghana. 


the ~ 


RANDOLPH 


UNEF taking over and Secre- 

General Dag. Hammarsk- 

jold appointing a UN commis- 
sioner for GAZA. 
* 


THE OBSTACLE for some 
time had been Israel’s refusal to 
quit the Gaza strip and her in- 
sistence that she participate in 
the administration of that ter- 
ritory.. The Canadian proposal 
offered guarantees of security 
for both sides and at the same 
time made possible a calm de- 
termination of the future of the 


\Gaza territory. Under the orig- 


inal UN action on Palestine Gaza 
was to go neither to Israel nor 
Egypt. But since an Arab state 
of Palestine was never set up as 
provided for in the UN plan, it 
is clearly up to UN to help de- 
cide Israel’s claim to this begri- 
tory. 
* 

MEANWHILE King Saud of 
Arabia reported on his meetings 
with President Eisenhower to a 
Cairo conference of rulers of 
Syria, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and 
Jordan. King Saud said he 
found the President more sym- 
patheti® to the Arab viewpoint 
and also more tolerant of neu- 
tralism. According to King Saud 
the President was no longer de- 
manding that the Arab states 
must necessarily line up in mili- 
tary pacts with the Western 
powers. The heads of the four 

Arab states decided neither to 
condemn nor support the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. 


However, 


the four Arab powers declared 
for neutralism instead of lining 
up in the cold war. 


Héwever, it was also a recog- 
nition by the four rulers that 
there is another, little publicized 
aspect, of the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine—financial, economic and 
military aid to the Arab rulers. 
To put it bluntlv, bribery is a 
major object of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. The U.S. Saudi Arab- 
ian agreement renewing the 
lease for the U.S. and bombing 
base in Saudi Arabia for contin- 
ued support of the U.S. oil inter- 
ests, was an example of the Doc- 
trine in action even before it was 
voted on in Congress. 

. 

OTHER developments’ in 
world affairs last week included 
the beginning of the gigantic 
election operation in India. Over 
100 million people are expected 
to cast ballots of the one mil- 
lion eligible to vote. parlia- 


7 this represented a. 
defeat for the Doctrine because. 
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ment of 500 members will be 
elected and only Prime Minister 
Nehru’s Congress party was put- 
ting up candidates for practically 
all seats. Major opposition parties 
are the Communists and Social- 
ists who have formed a united 
front in most states. 


All votes will not be cast un- 
til March 12 and final results 
will not be known for about 
three weeks after that. 

An outstanding feature of the 
Indian elections—the biggest 
with competing parties in the 
world—is that all the major par- 
ties take a stand for socialism. 
Nehru has declared he favors 
socialism and the Congress seid 
has written this into its platform. 
Both the Socialists and Commu- 
nists, of course, base themselves 
on a socialist future for India. 
All major parties also favor con- 
tinuation of a policy of sae 
ence based on the five prince _ 
worked out between the Indian 
and Chinese —. 


IN INDONESIA a wave of na- 
tional celebrations followed a 
declaration of President Sukarno 
favoring a national unity govern- 
ment including the Communists. 
So far the Indonesian govern- 
ment has been successful in put- 
ting down reactionary and sep- 
aratist putsches organized by 
military figures —— up in 
the Dutch colonial ition. The 
new government suggested bv 
Sukarno is a logical consequence 
of the election in which the anti- 


imperialist parties received the 


overv-helming support of the 
electorate. 

The Communists received six 
million votes but had been ex- 
cluded from the government 
mainly because of the influence 
of the Masjumi, or Moslem party. 
However, the three parties which 
received an absolute majority of 
the votes, the Nationalists, (Su- 
karno’s party; also the party of 
Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo) the 
Moslem Teachers and the Com- 

munists had a united front dur- 
ing the election campaign last 
year. Following the elections the 
Communists supported a national 
unity government which would 
even include the conservative 
Masjumi party. 

President Sukarno’s plan does 
not call for the dissolution of the 
— cabinet. But it provides 
or setting up a National Coun- 
cil to be presided over by the 
President. The council would be 
made up of representatives of all 
political parties, including the 
C.P. and Masjumi. 
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MIDDLE AGE SQUARE MEETS ROCK ‘N’ ROLL 


By LESTER RODNEY 


THE TICKET booth at the 


Paramount was crisscrossed with 
wooden boards where glass usu- 
ally is, a momento of the big 
push on Washington’s Birthday 
when thousands of teenagers 
poured into Times Square from 
dawn till near midnight for the 
privilege of paying $29,000 in- 
to the till, at $1.50 and $2.00 a 
bite, for a rock ‘n’ roll stage show. 
This was 1:45 p.m. on a se- 
date, ordinary Monday and one 
could walk right up to the box- 
othce and get right into the thea- 
.tre to see for oneself what con- 
stitutes the big attraction, what 
all the excitement is about. 
Since there. was a sprinkling 
of gendarmes around the prem- 
ises, it cannot be considered 
snitching to report that the big 
theatre was nearly full of school 
age boys and girls. As to how 
they acted: there was no danc- 
ing in the aisles, no flying shoes. 
Whatsoever. What there was, 
was a lot of amplified and non- 
amptified noise, clapping, sway- 
ing in rhy thm, screams and 
shouts of recognition for songs 
and performers and an overall 
intimate receptivity which tend- 
ed to blur the line between stage 
and audience. 
At the risk of sounding like 


a middle-aged. blue nose, I would... 
but obnoxious HF 
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minority of sometimes obscene 
exhibitionists, clearly more over- 
stimulated by the publicity 
around rock ‘n’ roll thaa by the 
music. These were, however, 
just a few, and as clearly out 
of key w ith the rest as was the 
character in the movie “Don’t 
Knock the Rock” who pretended 
to be drunk and started to fight 
in order to frame a teen rock 
‘n’ roll dance as “juvenile delin- 
quency.” 
* 

YOU IMAGINED teen lovers 
of rock ’n’ roll, which could be 
most teens, must be mad at 
grownups who hold the cher- 
ished music to be a menace to 
morality and the nation. You 
had no. idea they felt so intensely 
about it, were so angrily despair- 
ing .of adult reasonableness. 


In the slapdash little movie 
which accompanied the stage 


show (mostly to keep the movie 


franchise, the big pull was the | 


live show) when the mayor of a 
small town staffily attacks the 
town’s homecoming rock ‘n’ roll 
star as a menace, his speech is 
drowned in hoots of derision and 
indignation from the Paramount 
audience. 

There is a reaction of im- 
patient recognition, mixed with 
sighs aad pears as wi Se oe - 


in the movie says .urgently to 
her mother, “Mom can't you 
realie we're just the same as you 
were 20 to 25 years ago?” And 
when Alan Freed, rock n’ roll’s 
premier disc jovkey who plays 
himself in “Don’t Knock The 
Rock”. as well as MC ing the 
stage show, says in the movie 
with angry sarcasm: “And they 
call these ordinary kids juvenile 
delinquents because they like 
singing and dancing,’ the agree- 
ment is vociferous. 

Could this be part of the rea- 
son, the music’s ‘merits aside, for 
the teens tumultuous response 
to the big rock ’n’ roll show on 
a Broadway stage? 

* 


BEFORE GIVING my impres- 
sions of the show itself, I had 
best explain just how much, or 
how little, I know about the 
sub,;ect. I never tune in -sta- 
tion WINS, the rock ’n’ roll ra- 
dio station, I much prefer as 
popular music the tunes from 
My Fair Lady, South Pacific, 
Oklahoma, Finian’s Rainbow and 
such, and in truthful fact I never 
really understood what makes 
rock ‘n’ roll songs rock ’n’ roll 
and not just swing, or jazz, or 
crooning. 

The show is a presentation of 
some solo, but mostly groups 
of five or six, with choral effects 
and sata pegs | thrown. in. High 
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among the immediate impres- 
sions is the fact that some two- 
thirds of the artists are Negroes 
and there is an air of genial, 
unaffected integration, at least 
on the level I saw it. 

Next comes the rather start- 
ling fact that a high proportion 
of the performers themselves are 
teen agers. The show stoppers 
were a group called “The. Teen- 
agers’ featuring a Negro lad 

named Frankie Lyman who cant — 
be more than 15. 

There is the feeling that here 
at least is one medium where 
teen performers can apparently 
get a break. This must have 
something to do with the ex-- 
traordinary teen response to 
rock ’n’ roll, wouldn't you imag- 
ine? It is an imteresting sight 
to see on the exalted Paramount 
stage a group of youngsters 

themselves into a mike 


AS TO THE MUSIC itself. 

I listened carefully to the one- 
hour stage show. What is it? 
Well, as presented in the Para- 
mount, it’s partly loud music, 
heavily amplified. It's momen- 
tum of rhythm, with a simple 
and heavy beat, bum BUM, re-_ 
on a age 13) 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WE IN New’ York most- 
ly still living in apartments 
and riding the subways, 
may not fully appreciate 
the change that has come 
over much of 
America in re- 
cent years. Bu! 
those who do 
venture out in- 
to the provi- 
ces are surpris- - 
ed, even shock- 
ed. An exam- 
ple was a friend 
who some 
weeks ago shifted residence to a 
small ntustrial town outside Los 


Angeles. 

She wrote back after a couple 
of weeks of her amazement to 
find how deeply in debt every- 
body around her is “but they 
don't seem to worry about a 
‘It’s a routine and “we'll have to 
do the same,” she writes. They 
are living in a temporary home 
and will have to put down on a 
house and become home owners 
to have a place to live. There is 
no communication with the out- 
side world except by car, evei 
for shopping. So they are look- 
ing for-a car. Bikes had to be 
bought for the kids for trans- 

ortation to school. When a 
ies is bought, much extra 
furniture and appliances will 
have to be bought. 

So, writes our friend, her fam- 
ily will be deeply in hock betore 
many. months pass and “we'll be 
just like the rest of them around 
here.” And just as she penned 
her lines, the financial analysts 
informed us that consumer debts 
in America, including more than 
$100 billion in mortgages on 
homes, soared to the dizzy total 
of $162 billion. In 1945 when 
the war ended, the total, includ- 
ing $18.5 billion in mortgages on 
homes, was less than $34 billion. 
The jump just for 1956 over 
1955, was more than $20 billion. 
The debts of Americans on 
homes, installments and farms. 
DOUBLED since 1950. 

. 


FAR FROM discouraging anv- 
one from purchasing needs, on 
installment or anyway he can 
best arrange it, I say get while 
the getting is good. It has been 
this plunge of millions of work- 
ers to purchase through payment 
plans, that has also provided 
much of the impetus of the wage 
struggles in recent years that 
brought REAL improvements in 
the standards for millions. In re- 
cent years it has become a cus- 
tum for many workers to figure 
their incomes on the basis of 
what's left of them after the iron- 
clad commitments are met—and 
after taxes. That also contribut- 
ed to their appetite and mili- 
tancy for wage increases. 

In poisting out the above, | 
do not by any means overlook 
the large percentage of America’s 
families who are still at a sub- 
standard level and whose earn- 
ings are so low that they either 
cannot get credit or get it only 
on scandalous terms. 

Many economists, and with 
good reason, are raising the 
question whether the credit load 
isn't coming close to the strain- 
ing point and whether that strain 
isnt coinciding with what looks 
like a slowup of the “boom.” The 
AFL-CI1O’s. economic analysts 
sounded such warning in a re- 
port to the executive council re- 
cently. They are not predicting 
‘a recession: But they do note a 
declining trend in some import- 
ant sectors, 

They observed a slowup in 
capital investment (expansion 
and new technological develop- 


ments) which is a very import- - 


ant factor in the boom; a con- 
tinuing decline in housing con- 
struction; anew all-time high in 
inventories (unsold goods); con- 


' are not yet “sold” on the shorter 


- shorter: 


tinuing high unemployment, es- 
rend in auto and the rise in 
prices which cuts the real pur- 
chases of consumers while send- 
ing profits to new heights. 

e 


IN JUST the few weeks since 
the report was prepared, we saw 
further. and still sharper con- 
firmation of the trend. Housing 
construction dropped to a rate of 
less than a million units a year 
—the lowest in some seven years; 
General Motors and other big 
corporations announced cancel- 
lation or postponement of some 
planned major expansion proj- 
ects; unemployment (officially) 
reached 3,000,000: cutbacks are 
under way in textile, TV produc- 
tion and some other appliances; 
stock prices (responding to the 
trend) dropped sharply during 
those weeks. The seasonal pick- 
up in auto production hardly 
made a dent in Michigan's army 
of unemployed which was 162,- 
000 in January—20,000 thousand 
above December. 


The point that the AFL-CIO 
is making is that granting the 
production level of 1956 con- 
tinues, new investment and the 
rise in consumer power ar 
the wage increases in sight 
(most big contracts aren't up this 
year) are not likely to provide the 
ADDED consumer power need- 
ed to match the annual rise in 
aged and increased popu- 
ation. Emphasis is put on legis- 
lation to broaden minimum wage 


os 


— tederai aid tor de- 
pressed areas; easing of the 
“tight money” policy to make 
borrowing less expensive for 
people and tax relief for the 
smaller incomed people. : 

However those legislative ob- 
jectives may come out in Con- 
gress this year, the fact is that 
the boom is not likely to boom 
strongly through the vear. Some 
even predict a “moderate” down- 


grade. 
e 


THE SITUATION will face 
the United Automobile Workers 
in April at its convention when, 
from all indications, the issue of 
a shorter workweek for 1958 
negotiations will top all others. 
Other unions, too, are talking of 
the shorter workweek but the 
UAW will most likely face the 
problem first. Auto has a chronic 


army of unemployed. | 


Unfortunately, many workers 


workweek. They don't as yet 
feel that the possibility of a cut 
in hours without a cut in pay is 
really on the bargaining table. 
A recent AFL-CIO conference 
on the shorter workweek reveal- 
ed that some workers are more 
interested in more money than in 
fewer hours. This is understand- 
able. Workers are weighed down 
by debts. They are hungry for 
overtime; extra jobs and some 
even hold down two jobs. One 
in every three in the labor force 
today is a woman, and the trend 
for a second breadwinner, or a 
third, continues. 


Part-time jobs are very numer- 
ous today and they are often the 
difference between making or 
not making ends meet in a home. 
The worker, having lifted his 
standard in recent years due 
largely to installments, full-time 
work and a second or third job 
in the family, is now tenaciously 
trying to hold on to it. The joys 
of a better home have also 


brought him a greater terror of 
anything that may cut the in- 
come he must have. It may be a 
cut of a job in the family; it may 
be a cut in the overtime. A short- 
er workweek will impress him 
only if he is given a realistic out- 
look of winning it without a cut 
in his weekly earnings. It will 
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What New Glamor Book 


By ART SHIELDS 


About FBI Doesn't Tell 


THERES ONE ITEM in President Eisenhower's new budget that Congressmen 
fear to touch. That's the FBI appropriation, which swells from year to year. The FBI 


has grown one-thousand fold si 


choking smog cloud over American 
freedom today... . 

The FBI is America’s secret po- 
litical au It's the 


army O 


people. It is tapping the wires o! 
trade unions and mass organiza- 
tions from the Canadian border to 
Chile and framing workers’ leaders 
as well. It caiched Congressmen 


jand government officials too. And 


its chief—J. Edgar Hoover—is one 
of the most powerful figures in 


ithe Western Hemisphere. 
This spy army was undreamed: Hy 
of when the Republic began. It is a “age 


child of monopoly capitalism. It 


was started by “Big Stick” Teddy, #22 3%. - 


Roosevelt in 1908 to spy on Con- 
gressmen whom he disliked... . 


| 


undercover 
our super capitalist govern- 
ment. Its target is the common 
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nce it came into being 49 years ago. And it hangs lic a 


of 1919 (an AFL strike, led by Wil- 
liam Z. Foster), was busted by the 
detectives of his General Intelli- 
gence Division. 

Hoover also boasts that the great 
coal strike of 1919 “was broken” 
by his outfit’s efforts. And likewise 
the railway switchmen’s strike that 
paralyzed transportation for weeks 
in early 1920. 

There were other strikebreaking 
agencies, of course. The Regular 
Army and the company cops and 
private labor spy agencies played 
a major part in smashing the steel 
strike. But Hoover's detectives ar- 
rested hundreds of militant stcel 
strikers. So his boasts can not be 
called empty. 


See Max Lowenthal’s book—“The a oe ee 


Federal Bureal of Investigation.” 


... But Teddy’s hatful of detec: 
tives has multiplied a thousand 


times since. 
- 


THE FBI is officially made up 
of 6,200 special agents and 8,000 
technical and clerical : 
That’s all the budget mentions. | 
But these 14,000 men and women! 


workers. | 


sands of tipsters and undercover 


J. EDGAR HOOVER’S 
CONFESSION 
J. Edgar Hoover once admit- 
ted that Communists had not | 
been guilty of any violations of 
the law. 


“It is, of course to be remem- 
bered,” said Hoover, “that the 
activities of Communists and 
other ultra-radicals have not up 
to the present time constituted a 
violation of the Federal statutes, 
and, consequently, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, theoretically, 
has no right to investigate such 
activities as there has been no 
violation of the Federal laws.” 

From a memorandum filed by 
Hoover with Assistant Attorney 
General William J. Donovan on 
Oct. 18, 1924. 

ae eee 


agents that fester like;cancers in the| 
ranks of the people. ‘And this sec-' 
ret army is expanding every year. | 

This secret army is part of a big- 
ger army of Federal spies, whom 
the taxpayers support. For the FBI 
is only one section of the vast U. S. 
espionage forces that include the 


‘November, 1954). 


‘is also hidden. Thus the official 


na or acne by a eed prs spat taal vear. But this 
~ lsum would barely 


informers. 


GLAMORIZED 
Hoover 


ning Post’s CIA series of October- 


Much of the FBI's expenditures 


FBI budget—now before Congress 
—only asks $100,900,000 for the! 
That’s a rise of 


wovide salaries 
for the bureau's official employes. 
It would not cover other operating) 
costs nor finance the vast army * 


* 


THE power of J. Edgar Hoover, 
the spy armys general, can only 
be guessed at. For his power in- 
creases from year to year. Presi- 
dents may come and Presidents 
may go. But Hoover goes on from 
decade to decade. And he’s cele- 
brating his 40th anniversary in spv 
work this June. 

And today no Congressman de- 
fies him. For Hoover's secret files 
contain deadly ammunition that he 
would not hesitate to. use. 

Hoover's beginnings were 
humble, But he happened to get in 
on the G-Men’s ground floor. He: 
entered the Department of Justice! 
in 1917 as a youth of 22, soon after 
the outbreak of the First World 
War. This was just when the gov- 
ernment’s first big red-baiting drive 
was beginning. And Hoover was 
put in charge of the Justice Depart- 
ments “Anti- Radical” Division 
soon after. 

Hoover's 


’ 
’ 
' 


“Anti-Radical” — outfit 


THIE 1919-1920 strikebreaking 
coincided with the lawless “Red 
Raids’ of those years. Those “Red 
Raids” were directed by Hoover 
himself. This was admitted by 
Hoovers boss, Attorney General 
Palmer, and it is a matter of Con- 
gressional Committee testimony. So 
Hoover's present denials of respon- 
sibility for this lawless violence are 
hogwash. 

Those “Red Raids” jailed 10,000 
workers accused of revolutionary 
ideas. Hoovers raiders didn't both- 
er with warrants. Thev smashed in 
doors and chained workers togei ier 
and thrust them inta_ stinking, 
crowded prisons... . Thus 800 De- 
troit workers were jammed together 
in a space of 448 square feet, with 
one toilet bowl and one drinking 
tap. 

The raiders strutted in the head- 
lines for days. But soon a great cry 


of anger from the people arose. ‘The 


protests were led by such men as 
Jackson H. Ralston, general coun- 
sel of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Prot. Felix Frankfurter 
(who has taken backward steps 
since as a Justice of the Supreme 
Court). But it was led most of all 
by the militant leaders of labor— 
and especially by Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, who is one of Hoovers 
Smith Act vices todav. 


THIS outcry wrecked Palmer's 
career. But Hoover survived, and 
was promoted when President 
Warren G. Harding and his corrupt 
“Ohio Gang’ came in. Hoover not 


only survived. He became the Num- 


ber Two FBI man. His chief was 
William J. Burns, who headed the 


Central Intelligence Agency (Proj-|s00n became the department's neW strikebreaking Burns International 


ect X), and the Army and Navy 
Intelligence. 


* 4 
THE size of this secret army is’ 


hidden from the taxpayer by Ike’s|} HOOVER openly boasted of his 
and | strikebreaking activities in the.atfter-' 


budget figures. The Army 


“General Intelligence” Division. Its 


chief became the country’s Number 
One Strikebreaker by 1919. 
* 


Navv Intelligence is not even men-,war years. The FBI chief is more’ 
tioned in the budget. And the hun-,cautious in reporting such dirty; helped to swing the conviction, in 
dreds of millions = by the CIA} work today. But his early boasts are| his book on the case. 


for international su 


version are also! in the Congressional Record. There; 


Detective Agency on the side. 
Meanwhile FBI “ops” were help- 
ing Massachusetts cops to send 
Sacco and Vanzetti, two militant 
Italian workers, to the chair for the 
murder they didn't commit. 
Felix Frankfurter said the FBI 


And now Hoover’s strikebreaking 


comeealed. (See the Saturay Eve- he claims that the Great Steel Strike - (Continued on Page 14) 
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CORRECTION © 


THE FOREGOING IMAGE IS 
UNSATISFACTORY. THE NEXT 
IMAGE FOLLOWING IS A RE-| 
PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ITEM. 


WORLD OF LABOR 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WE IN. New York most- 
ly still living in apartments 
and riding the subways, 
may not fully appreciate 
the change that has come 
over much of 
America in re-. 
cent years. Bu: 
those who dc 
venture out in- 
to the provin- 
ces are surpris- 
ed, even shock- 
ed. An exam- 
ple was a friend 
who some 
weeks ago shifted residence to a 
small industrial town outside Los 
Angeles. 

She wrote back after a couple 
of weeks of her amazement to 
find how deeply in debt every- 
body around her is “but they 
don't seem to worry about it.” 
It’s a routine and “we'll have to 
do, the same,” she writes. They 
are living in a temporary home 
and will have to put down on a 
house and become home owners 
to have a place to live. There is 
no communication with the out- 
side world except by car, even 
for shopping. So they are look- 
ing for a car. Bikes had to be 
bought for the kids for trans- 
ortation to school. When a 
Riess is. bought, much extra 
furniture and appliances will 
have to be bought. 

So, writes our friend, her fam- 
ily will be deeply in hock before 
many months pass and “we'll be 
just like the rest of them around 
here.” And just as she penned 
her lines, the financial analysts 
informed us that consumer debts 
in America, including more than 
$100 billion in mortgages on 
homes, soared to the dizzy total 
of $162 billion. In 1945 when 
‘the war ended, the total, includ- 
ing $18.5 billion in mortgages on 
homes, was less than $34 billion. 
The jump just for 1956 over 
1955, was more than $20 billion. 
The debts of Americans on 
homes, installments and farms, 

DOUBLED since 1950. 
| . 

FAR FROM discouraging any- 
one from purchasing needs, on 
installment or anyway he can 
best arrange it, I say get while 
the getting is good.. It has been 
this plunge of millions of work- 
ers to-purchase through payment 
plans, that has also provided 
much of the impetus of the wage 
struggles: in recent years that 
brought REAL improvements in 
the standards for millions. In re- 
cent years it has become a cus- 
tum for many workers to figure 
their incomes on the basis ot 
what's left of them after the iron- 
clad commitments are met—and 
after taxes. That also contribut- 
ed to their appetite and mili- 
tancy for wage increases. 

In pointing out the above, | 
do not by any means overlook 
the large percentage of America’s 
families who are still at a sub- 
standard level and whose earn- 
ings are so low that they either 
’ cannot get credit or get it only 
on scandalous terms. 

Many economists, and with 
good reason, are raising the 
question whether the credit load 
isn't coming close to the strain- 
ing point and whether that strain 
isnt coinciding with what looks 
like a slowup of the “boom.” The 
AFL-CI1O’s economic analysts 
sounded such warning in a re- 
port to the executive council re- 
cently. They are not predicting 
a recession. But they do note a 
declining trend in some import- 
ant sectors, 

They observed a slowup in 
capital investment (expansion 
and new technological develop- 
ments) which is a very import- 
ant factor in the boom; a con- 
tinuing decline in housing con- 
struction; a ;new all-time high in 
inventories (unsold goods); con- 


tinuing high unemployment, es- 
wor in auto and the rise in 
prices which cuts the real pur- 
chases of consumers while send- 
ing profits to new heights. 

* 


IN JUST the few weeks since 
the report was prepared, we saw 
further and_ still sharper con- 
firmation of the trend. Housing 
construction dropped to a rate of 
less than a million units a year 
—the lowest in some seven years; 
General Motors and other big 
corporations announced cancel- 
lation or postponement of some 
planned major expansion proj- 
ects; unemployment (officially) 
reached 3,000,000; cutbacks are 
under way in textile, TV produc- 
tion and some other appliances; 
stock prices (responding to the 
trend) dropped sharply during 
those weeks. The seasonal pick- 
up in auto production hardly 
made a dent in Michigan's army 
of unemployed which was 162,- 
000 in. January—20,000 thousand 
above December. 

The point that the AFL-CIO 
is making is that granting the 
production level of 1956 con- 
tinues, new investment and the 
rise in consumer power through 
the wage increases in sight 
(most big contracts aren't up this 
year) are not likely to mal the 
ADDED consumer power need- 
ed to match the annual rise in 
agg and increased popu- 
ation. Emphasis is put on legis- 
lation to broaden minimum wage 
re: federal aid for de- 
pressed areas; easing of the 
“tight money’ policy to make 
borrowing less expensive for 
people and tax relief for the 
smaller incomed people. 

However those legislative ob- 
jectives may come out in Con- 
gress this year, the fact is that 
the boom is not likely to boom 
strongly through the year. Some 
even predict a “moderate” down- 
grade. 


THE SITUATION will face 
the United Automobile Workers 
in April at its convention when, 
from all indications, the issue of 
a shorter workweek for 1958 
negotiations will top all others. 
Other unions, too, are talking of 
the shorter workweek but the 
UAW will most likely face the 
problem first. Auto has a chronic 
army of unemployed. 


Unfortunately, many workers 
are not yet “sold” on the shorter 
workweek. They don't as yet 
feel that the possibility of a cut 
in hours without a cut in pay is 
really on the bargaining table. 
A recent AFL-CIO conference 
on the shorter workweek reveal- 


ed that some workers are more - 


interested in more money than in 
fewer hours. This is understand- 
able. Workers are weighed down 
by debts. They are hungry for 
overtime; extra jobs and some 
even hold down two jobs. One. 
in every three in the labor force 
today is a woman, and the trend 
for a second breadwinner, or a 
third, continues. 


Part-time jobs are very numer- 
ous today and they are often the 
difference between making or 
not making ends meet in a home. 
The worker, having lifted his 
standard in recent years due 
largely to installments, full-time 
work and a second or third job 
in the family, is now tenaciously 
trying to hold on to it. The joys 
of a better home have also 
brought him a greater terror of 
anything that may cut the in- 
come he must have. It: may bea 
cut of a job in the family; it may 
be a cut in the overtime. A short- 
er workweek will impress him 
only if he is given a realistic out- 
look of winning it without a cut 
in his weekly earnings. It will 
take a lot of education in the 


tyade union movement to build 
up-the kind of movement for the 


- shorter week that is needed to” 


make the fight for it a reality. 


_ violation of the Federal statutes, 
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By ART SHIELDS 


% 


choking smog cloud over American| 
freedom today.... _ 

The FBI is America’s secret po-' 
litical police. It's the undercover 
army of our super capitalist govern-| 
ment. Its target is the common 
people. It is tapping the wires o! 
trade unions and mass organiza-. 
tions from the Canadian border to 
Chile and framing workers’ leaders 
as well. It sence Congressmen 
and government officials too. And 
its chief—]. Edgar Hoover—is one 
of the most powerful figures in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

This spy army was ,undreamed | 
of when the Republic began. It is a 
child of monopoly capitalism. It 


Roosevelt in 1908 to spy on Con- 
gressmen whom he disliked... . 


Federal Bureal of Investigation.” 
.. . But Teddy’s hatful of detec-: 
tives has multiplied a thousand 
times since. 


THE FBI is officially made up 
of 6,200 special agents and 8,000 
technical and clerical workers. 
That's all the budget mentions. | 
But these 14,000 men and women! 
are supplemented by tens of thou- 
sands of tipsters and undercover 


J. EDGAR HOOVER’S 
CONFESSION 
J. Edgar Hoover once admit- 
ted that Communists had not | 
been guilty of any violations of 
the law. 


“It is, of course to be remem- 
bered,” said Hoover, “that the 
activities of Communists and 
other ultra-radicals have not up 
to the present time constituted a 


and, consequently, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, theoretically, 
has no right to investigate such 
activities as there has been no 
violation of the Federal laws.” 
From a memorandum filed by 
Hoover with Assistant Attorney 
General William J. Donovan on 
Oct. 18, 1924. 
icicles ale 


agents that fester like cancers in the 
ranks of the people. And this sec- 
ret army is expanding every year. 

This secret army is part of a big- 
ger army of Federal spies, whom 
the taxpayers support. For the FBI 
is only one section of the vast U. S. 
espionage forces that include the 
Central Intelligence Agency (Proj- 


Intelligence. 


THE size of this secret army is. 
hidden from the taxpayer by Ike’s| 


for international su 


has grown one-thousand fold si 


is also hidden, 
‘FBI budget—now before Congress 
—only asks $100,900,000 for the 
‘coming fiscal year. That’s.a rise of 
$4,100,000 over last year. But this 
sum would barely 
for the bureau's of 
[t would not cover other operati 
costs nor finance ‘the vast enti 
| informers. 


was started by “Big Stick” Teddy. cs 


See Max Lowenthal’s book—“The 224° “YM°@23s8 a3 


GLAMORIZED 
Hoover 


* ning Post’s CIA series of October- 
‘November, 1954). 


Much of the FBI's expenditures 
Thus the official 


era salaries 
icial employes. 


* 
THE power of J. Edgar Hoover, 


the spy armys general, can only 
be guessed at. For his power in- 
creases from year to year. Presi- 
dents may come and Presidents 
may go. But Hoover goes on from 
decade to decade. And he’s cele- 
brating his 40th anniversary in spy 
work this June. 


And today no Congressman de- 


fies him. For Hoover's secret files 
contain deadly ammunition that he 
would not hesitate to use. 


Hoover's beginnings were 


humble. But he happened to get in 
on the G-Men’s ground floor. He| Flynn. who is one of Hoover's 
entered the Department of Justice! Smith Act victims todav. 

in 1917 as a youth of 22, soon after 
the outbreak of the First World 
War. This was just when the gov- 
‘ernment's first big red-baiting drive 
was beginning. And Hoover was 
put in charge of the Justice Depart- 
ments 
soon after. 


“Anti- Radical” Division 


Hoover's “Anti-Radical” outfit 


* 


, | HOOVER openly boasted of his 
budget figures. The Army and strikebreaking activities in the after- 
Navy Intelligence is not even men-, war years. The FBI chief is more 
tioned in the budget. And the hun-,cautious in reporting such dirty 
dreds of millions _— by the CIA} work today. But his early boasts are| his book on the case. 
version are also|in the Congressional Record. There: 

concealed. (See the Saturay Eve- he claims that the Great Steel Strike 
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What New Glamor Book 
About FBI Doesn't Tell — 


THERE’S ONE ITEM in President Eisenhower's new budget that Congressmen 
fear to touch. That's the FBI appropriation, which swells from year to year. The FBI 
nce it came into being 49 years ago. And it hangs li..c a 


eee ee ee 


lof 1919 (an AFL strike, led by Wil- 
liam Z. Foster), was busted bv the 
detectives of his General Intelli- 
gence Division. 

Hoover also boasts that the great 
coal strike of 1919 “was broken” 
by his outtit’s efforts. And likewise 
the railway switchmen’s strike that 
paralyzed transportation for weeks 
in early 1920. Z 

There were other strikebreaking 
agencies, of course. The Regular 
Army and the company cops and 
private labor spy agencies played 
a major part in smashing the sieel 
strike. But Hoover's detectives ar- 
rested hundreds of militant steel 
strikers. So his boasts can not be 
called empty. 


THIE 1919-1920 strikebreaking 
coincided with the lawless “Red 
Raids” of those years. Those “Red 
Raids” were directed by Hoover 
himself. This was admitted by 
Hoovers boss, Attorney General 
Palmer, and it is a matter of Con- 
gressional Committee testimony. So 
Hoover's present denials of respon- 
sibility for this lawless violence are 
‘hogwash. 

Those “Red Raids” jailed 10,000 
workers accused of revolutionary 
ideas. Hoover's raiders didn’t both- 
er with warrants. They smashed in 
doors and chained workers togei :er 
and thrust them into — stinking, 
crowded prisons. ... Thus 800 De- 
troit workers were jammed together 
in a space of 448 square feet, with 
one toilet bowl and one drinking 
tap. | 

The raiders strutted in the head- 
lines for days. But soon a great cry 
iof anger from the people arose: The 
protests were led by such men as 
Jackson H. Ralston, general coun- 
sel of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Prof. Felix Frankfurter 
(who has taken backward steps 
since as a Justice of the Supreme 
Court). But it was led most of all 
by the militant leaders of labor— 
and especially by Elizabeth Gurley 


* 


THIS outcry wrecked Palmer's 
‘career. But Hoover survived, and 
‘was promoted when President 
Warren G. Harding and his corrupt 
“Ohio Gang’ came in. Hoover not 
only survived. He became the Num- 
ber Two FBI man. His chief was 
William J. Burns, who headed the 


soon became the department's neW strikebreaking Burns International 
ect X), and the Army and Navy| General Intelligence” Division. Its 
" |chief became the country’s Number 
* One Strikebreaker by 1919. 


Detective Agency on the side. 

Meanwhile FBI “ops” were help- 
ing Massachusetts cops to send 
Sacco and Vanzetti, two militant 
Italian workers, to the chair for the 
murder they didn’t commit. 

Felix Frankfurter said the FBI 
helped to swing the conviction, in 


And now Hoover's strikebreaking 
- (Continued on Page 14) 
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“There are now approximately 650 employable Indian families receiving general assistance on 3 In- 
dian reservations in North Dakota—Turtle Mountain, Fort Totten, and Standing Rock; and ... there is no 
employment available nor industry established to enable heads or members of these employable families 
to work for their living during the winter months in North Dakota . . ."—from North Dakota State Senate 


Concurrent Resolution P. 


A Matter of Surgery 


THERE IS NOTHING §so 
narrow-minded as a_ laid-oft 
worker. All he can see is that 
he had a job, doesn’t have it 
any longer and doesnt know 
when he will get it back again. 

So let us be thankful to the 
financial section of the New 
York Times this week for giving 
us all a broader view of mat- 
ters. | 


“TEXTILE INDUSTRY MAY 


GET SURGERY’ —was a head-~ 


line in Sunday's medico-indust- 
rio section of the Times. .The 
story by one Carl Spielvogel— 
who must be Dr. Spielvogel since 
only licensed doctors are sup- 
posed to write on medical mat- 
ters—began: 

“Further surgery, in the form 
of greater production cutbacks, 
is being prescribed to restore 
a healthy tone to the sluggish 
textile industry.” 

Now, isn't this good news? 

The industry has been slug- 
gis but now the doctors have 
diagnosed the ailment and a cure 
has ben prescribed. One exec- 
utive, according to the story, 
‘proposes the industry invoke a 
‘self-imposed four-day worl 
week for the second quarter of 
the vear (with full pay for ex- 
ecutives). This, it is figured, 
will bring down the _ patient’s 
temperature and send up his 
prices. 

It seems there is nothing 
wrong with the textile industry 
that a further recession won't 
cure. 

3 * 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY is 
in tor a similar tonic, it seems. 

“STEEL ORDERING IS 
LEVELING OFF,”  savs_ the 
same issue of “the Times. This 
may sound like bad news _ to 


Dennis Advises Senators: 


vou, but that is because you 
don’t see it the right way. 

“Steel users—except those us- 
ing heavy plate and shapes— 
were enjoying their newly found 
abibity to reduce some of the 
procurement tension under 
which they have operated for 
more than two years.” 

I hope you appreciate what 
a fine thing is happening here. 
For more than two years, steel 
users have been under a severe 
“procurement tension.” They 
were unable to procure exact- 
ly what they wanted when they 
wanted it. But now, with re- 
duced demand for steel, any- 
one who wants steel can now 
operate without that tired feel- 
ing that comes from “procure- 


ment tension.” 
* 


THERE IS ALSO news from 
Detroit where Chevrolet cut 
back production by 21.5 per- 
cent Jast week. Chevrolet put 
4 of its 12 assembly plants on a 
short work week and laid off 
a considerable number of work- 
ers. Why? Because, we are 
informed by the Wall Street 
Journal, of “an unbalanced _in- 
ventory situation. in some areas 
of the country.” 

You see, in some areas the 
situation was unbalanced, which 
is no good at all. But now it 
will be balanced by cutting 
down production. As one Chev- 
rolet official put it: 

“Inventories of unsold new 
cars have built up in the South 
and the West more than we 
want, so we are reducing output 
to bring them into line.” 


To you with your narrow 
outlook this might appear to be 


a layof, but actually it is a 


ee wee ee a 


Probe South and Oil Trust 


WASHINGTON — Although 
Eugene Dennis Comuaunist 
Party leader, spent one hour be- 
fore the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee last Monday, he 
‘was not permitted to complete 
the reading of a two-page state- 
ment. 

Sen. Roman L. Hruska, Ne- 
braska Republican, who pre- 
sided in the absence of Senator 
James O. Eastland, told Dennis 
that he could not read the sec- 
ond page. 

That page referred to the ac- 


tivities of the White Citizens - tion, whether 


Councils, and the war mongering 
of U.S. oil trusts in the Mideast 
which it said were proper sub- 
jects for Congressional investi- 
gation. 

The recent national convention 
of the Communist Party, con- 
cerning which he had been sub- 
penaed, was not a proper sub- 
ject for inquiry, Dennis said, 
by either the Eastland commit- 


tee, nor any other congressional 
body. He maintained that 


tionally not li 
“exercised by con- 


jle' to investiga-‘ 


By Alan Max 


bringing - of- inventories - into- 
line and who could object to 
that? If you have ever suffered 
from an _ out-of-line inventory 
you can appreciate the need for 
bringing everything out of line 
‘into line. 
* 

ONE FINAL ITEM comes 
from the copper industry. “In- 
dustry men agree,” says the 
Wall Street Journal, that “the 
answer to copper’s current prob- 
lem is curtailment of produc- 
tion.” 

We are informed that “cop- 
per producers are studying the 
supply-demand picture for some 
possible action and are looking 
carefully over their production 
schedules and their relationship 
to demand.” — 

To those who see things in 
simple terms, this again appears 
like Jayoffs. Actually it is -a 
studying of the supply-demand 
picture. If anything has been 


ailing the copper industry in 


recent months it is that the sup- 
ply-demand picture has gone 
unstudied. There may be fewer 
jobs for the next several months 
in the industry, but there will 
be more studying. 

” 

LABOR HAS BEEN imsist- 
ing that the Administration do 
something to stop inflation, hold 
down prices, raise minimum 
wages and enact a social and 
labor program. But labor, it 
seems, does not understand that 
the answer to cutbacks is more 
cutbacks, the answer to curtail- 
ment is more curtailment and 
the answer to layoffs is more 
layoHs. Basically it is a medical 
matter which the layman cannot 
hope to understand—only the 
layoff-man. 


ee a 


ventions of Republicans, Demo- 

crats, Socialists, Communists, 

ADAers (Americans for Demo- 

cratie Action) or trade-unionists.” 
* 


DENNIS said there were three 
grounds why he could not co- 
operate with the committee: the 
guarantee of the First Amend- 
ment, the fact that the commit- 
tee is headed by a “notorious 
racist’, and the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment. Hruska de- 
manded that Dennis refrain from 
describing Eastland as a “no- 
torious racist.” 

Robert Morris, the committee 
counsel, and two assistants spent 
almost an heur in vain attempt 


to inveigle Dennis into a discus- 


sion of the Communist econven- 


DIRECTION: UP! 

EWAN CLAGUE should know. He is commissioner 

of the federal Bureau of Labor. Statistics. His informed 

ess is that the cost of living, which hit new highs each 
month from September through January, hit another in 
February, and will continue, on that course. 

“I can’t point to any change in direction, Clague 
said. It is going to “keep on creeping” up, he added. 

Workers and salaried employes have to push harder 
to stay in the same place. Even those farmers whose pri- 
ces rose slightly have had the gain sapped by the higher 
costs of the things they must buy. 

Each new living-cost hike means a further cut in the 
living standards of people on pensions, on welfare, civil 
service workers and other fixed income persons. 

In glaring contrast we have the decision of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey to hike its profits this year by $100 mil- 
lion over 1956. The oil trust is simply using the crisis in 
the Mideast to squeeze tens of millions additional out of 
its consumers. | 

The action of Jersey Standard is a symbol of the de- 
cision of Big Business to take every last nickel it can out 
of the American people. 

They have been eminently successful. During 1956, 
the President’s Council on Economic Advisers estimated 
last week, corporate profits reached an all-time high of 
$43.4 billion—up $600 million from 1955. 

The fact that there is a limit to how much you can 
squeeze does not deter the money-mad kings of business 
one bit. They are on a binge that will take more and more 
out of the consumers until the nation’s economy is disyupt- 
ed. 

The labor movement's insistence on a congressional 
probe of profit-wage-price relations is, clearly becoming 
more important each week. Such a probe can initiate re- 
strictions to stem the onward plunge of the profit gougers. 
Let it not be too late. 


DULLES’ PALS 


TWO OF John Foster Dulles’ best friends are in 
trouble. We refer to Rafael Leonidas Trujillo and Ful- 
gencio Batista, dictators respectively of the Dominican 
Republic and Cuba. There are no more ardent supporters 
inside and outside the UN of the Dulles cold war policies 
and the crusade against “international Communism” than 
these two distinguished Caribbean gunmen. 

Life Magazine has lifted a corner of the lid on the 
mystery of the disappearance last March of Dr. Jesus de 
Galindez, Columbia University professor and foe of Tru- 
jillo. The publication links it to another mysterious disap- 
pearance: that of the young American pilot, Gerald Lester 
Murphy. Murphy vanished in December in the dictator’s 
capital, Ciudad Trujillo... Dominican authorities claim 
Murphy was thrown over a cliff and killed in a fight with 
a Dominican pilot, Octavio Antonio de Ja Maza, who Jater 
supposedly committed suicide while in jail, thoughtfully 
leaving a note explaining all. 

According to Life, on March 12, the day de Galindez 


°disappeared, Murphy, then working for the Trujillo re- 


gime, took off from Newark airport in a rented plane for 
the Dominican Republic. He later told friends he trans- 
ported a mysterious patient who had been taken from a 
New York subway and placed in an ambulance. | 

Murphy's fiancee, Celia Caire, interviewed by the 
New York Post, said Murphy had told her the “patient” he 
transported was Dr. de Galindez. 

The troubles of Batista are perhaps even more serious. 
His headache is the Cuban people, who don’t want him. 
In a series of three articles in the New York Times, Her- 
bert Matthews, after a trip to Cuba, reports that “through- 
out Cuba a formidable movement of opposition to General 
Batista has been developing.” 

Especially significant in Matthew’s report is his state- 
ment that the opposition “is today bitterly or sadly anti- 
United States” because it feels that “Washington is back- 
ing President Batista.” The Times reporter cites the fre- 
quent public displays of admiration for Batista by U. S. 
Ambassador Gardner, “the friendliness of the United States 
investors and business men,” the sale to Batista and other 
Latin American dictators of U. S. arms. 

All this gives our country a black eye. The “good part- 
ner’ policy toward the Latin American countries that 
President Eisenhower boasts of is actually a partnership 
with some of the worst fascist dictators in the world in 
behalf of the Wall Street corporations they serve. 

It's time to stop coddling “free world” dictators. It’s 
time to let the Latin American peoples choose their own 


| governments free from U. S. intervention. And it's. time to- 
4 declare the U. S. out of bounds for Trujillo's gunmen. | 
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Non-Communist Observers Give 
Reactions to CP Convention 


IN THE ADJOINING ol WHAT THEY THINK 


umns we present statements by 
three of the non - Communist 
observers at the recent conven- 
tion of the Communist Party— 
A. J. Muste and Dorothy Day. 
A statement by Roy Finch of 


the War Resisters League will ' 


appear next week. 

In addition, the three observ- 
ers, together with five others, 
issued a joint statement during 
the past week asserting that the 
convention was “democratical- 
ly conducted” and assailing the 
Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee’s investigation of the 
convention. The subcommittee 
is headed by Sen. James QO. 
Eastland, Mississippi Dixiecrat. 

The five additional signers of 
the statement were: 

Stringfellow Barr, lecturer 
and publicist; Lyle Tatum, 
peace secretary for the Middle 
Atlantic Region, American 
Friends Service Committee; and 
George Willoughby, director oi 
the Central Committee for Con- 
‘scientious Objectors. 

The joint statement protest- 
ed the summoning of Eugene 


DOROTHY DAY 
and Granddaughter 


Dennis to appear before the 
Eastland Committee last Mon- 
day as “a governmental inqui- 
sition into political opinions and 
activities.” 
* 

BY IMPLICATIONS _ the 
signers took issue with another 
observer at the convention, Carl 


Rachlin, representing. the New. 


York Civil Liberties Union, whe, 
according te an Associated 
Press dispatch of Feb. 20, told 
the Eastland subcommittee that 
the Communist convention’s de- 
cisions about an independent 
position in relation to other 
Communist parties and social- 
ist governments was a sham. 
The joint statement declared 
that “to suppose as some appar- 
ently do that the ferment in the 
Communist movement here and 
abroad is merely an elaborate 
Stage effect and that ‘nothing is 
really happening’ seems to us to 
fly in the face of the evidence.” 


As instances of the democratic 
conduct of the convention the 
observers cited the “vigorous 
discussion of all matters brought 
to the. floor”; the availability of 
all documents. coming out of 
committees to the delegates and 
observers and their availability 
_ to the press after the conven- 
tion had acted on them; the re- 
porting to the delegates of the 
votes on divisions in commit- 
tees; the scrupulous observance 


view o 


A. J. Muste 


Secretary Emeritus, Fellowship 
of Reconciliation 


IT IS DIFFICULT in brief 


space to make an adequate com- 
ment on the recent CP conven- 
tion from the standpoint of an 
“independent observer. ”The first 
thing I want to say is that I am 
satisfied, now that the experi- 
ment is over, with the initiative 
I took, with strong support from 
Norman Thomas, in proposing to 
the CP that non-Communist ob- 
servers be invited to sit in all ses- 
sions, with the understanding 
that after the convention. they 
would be free to make such re- 
ports and evaluations as they 
might be disposed to make. I 
can testify that so far as officers 
of the CP or the convention del- 
egates are concerned, they car- 
ried out the understanding cor- 
rectly and faithfully. 

Secondly, I can report that 
the convention was conducted in 
democratic fashion. It seems to 
me it was conclusively shown 
that no individual or group was 
ever remotely in a position to 
control this convention. The dis- 
cussion in the convention, as the 
discussion whichhas been going 
on for months in the Daily 
Worker and other Party publica- 
tions, seemed to me obviously 
genuine and at times very “hot,” 
though never disorderly. 


Where the pronouncements of 
political parties are concerned it 
is always necessary to probe be- 
neath the words and try‘to deter- 
mine what they mean in terms 
of solid political reality. Plenty 
of reference are made in the 
convention resolutions about past 
errors of the Party te warrant 
specially careful probing beneath 


Dorothy Day 
Publisher, The Catholic Worker 
I THINK vour invitation to 
the ten observers was an impor- 
tant move in the work we must 
all de for peace and an historic 
move in the light of what has 
been happening in Poland and 
Hungary. I do not agree with the 
lawyer from the American Civil 
Liberties Union, who was an ob- 
server, who stated publicly that 


the Communist Party is con- 
sciously dishonest and infiltrating 
unions and such organizations as 
the NAACP. I give the comrades 
credit for sincerely working for 
justice and love of the poor and 
oppressed. It is because we are 
brothers that I too wish we 
could work together in this great 
country which we all love and 


which has sheltered people from 
‘all over the world. 


One cannot read the Daily 
Worker and such articles as those 
of John Gates without believing 
in the sincerity of their confes- 
sion of past errors and policies, 
but I must frankly say that even 
though this move to establish an 
indepéndent Communist Party is 
sincere, it is not very logical ac- 
cording to their own philosoph- 
ical position. The independents 
are all too apt to become in- 
nocuous liberals and the doctri- 
naire Communists like Foster are 
the ones who will remain true to 
Marxism - Leninism. This, of 
course, is evaluating it from the 
religious point of view. If you 
truly believe with Lenin that 


> 
: a 


A. J. MUSTE 


the words in this case. 


I come out of this kind of | 


examination of the meaning of 
the convention, on the one hand, 
with the feeling that, as Muriel 
Rukeyser once said, “all remains 
to be done,” in the sense that 
only the application of the new 
positions announced in day-to-day 
action can show whether the 
CP or its members have a con- 
tribution to make to what the 
convention called “advancing so- 
cialist unity.” 

On the other hand, I do not 
agree at all with those who 
think that “nothing has really 
happened” and that the CP is 
simply putting an an elaborate 
and clever show of: difference 
and change. I believe the way 
is open to carry on the serious 


— discussions which have 
D 


een going on for a year or more 
and it is my hope that CP mem- 
bers and adherents will take a 
genuine and active part in them. 


atheism is an integral part of 
Marxism, then one cannot _by- 
pass religion as an unimportant 
factor in the struggle for a new 
social order here in America. 


Cardinals and Bishops through 


whom comes the succession from 
St. Peter which makes 
Church one and apostolic have 
been imprisoned or exiled or 
urged to senarate from Rome in 
countries all over the world 
which have come under the sway 
of Communism. If you. can break 
up the human institution of the 
Church, you believe that you 
have overcome the Church. This 
same line of argument holds 
good for Communism—broken up 
into national parties,. it will lose 
its force as an international pro- 
letarian revolution. I am _ sufe 
you recognize this as we Cath- 
olics do and know that this 
move toward an independent 
party is only a temporary move 
in the light of world history. 

We all want peace and will 
make many and great sacrifices 


to gain the time to work for it. 
Cardinal Wyszynski is making 
these sacrifices in Poland now 
and is setting an example to 
others in the Church. And be as- 
sured that all of us at the Cath- 
olic Worker in our very small 


way will do all in our power to 
work fof and to pray for an in- 


crease brotherly love among us © 


all, since it is only by love of 
brother that we can show our 
love of God. Yours for a green 
(not a red) revolution. 


Our | 


of Roberts Rules of Order and 
the rules adopted by the con- 
vention; and the elections in 
which 46 nominations were 
made for 20 members-at-large 
of the party’s National Commit- 
tee. 
The group also stated that “in 
the many admissions of 
gross Communist errors in the 
past DF this convention, it is 
especially 


‘ 


valid in this case to 


suspend judgment as to the ex- 
tent to which the Communist 
Party has achieved independ- 
ence and moved toward demo- 
cratic socialism, and to let the 
actual behavior of the Party 
and its members determine the 
verdict. We deplore the fact 
that the convention arrived at 
no clear condemnation -* the 


military intervention in Hun- 


gary ‘ 
: : 
; 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


To Smear Labor 


THE SENATE'S McClellan Committee investigating 
racketeering began its hearings in Washington last Tues- 
day with Northwest Teamsters’ union operations involy- 


ing gambling interests, vice- 
rings and politicains, the curtain 
raiser. 

Senator McClellan, the chair- 
man, an Arkansas Democrat, 
opened with a promise of some 
spicy events in the hearings, 
which are financed by a $350,- 
000 appropriation and are ex- 
pected to continue until the 
warm days. He indicated that 
even prostitutes will be brought 
on the stand to corroborate tes- 
timony of how “unscrupulous 
union leaders” ally. themselves 
with “equally unscrupulous po- 
liticians” to contro] and operate 
organized vice in Portland. 

Immediately after, came wit- 
nesses who unfolded a conspir- 
acy between leaders of — the 
Teamsters, racketeers and vice 
rings in Portland with William 
L. Langley, district attorney of 
Multnomah County (Portland), 
to take “control” of the govern- 
ment. 

* 

While all ot this was going 
on, Dave Beck was seeing the 
sights in Vienna and other Eu- 
ropean spots, allegedly to look 
into Hungarian refugee affairs 
and some other “matters of 
state.” He is apparently wanted 
by the committee to testify, but 
has informed Senator McClellan 
he's sorry his business in Europe 
will keep him there at least until 
late in March. 

x» 

LABOR LEADERS who until 
long ago scoffed at the sugges- 
tion that the labor movement as 
a whole could get the “McCarthy 
treatment” are beginning to see 
the matter in a new light. The 
N. Y. Times last Sunday, signi- 
ficantly titled its story on the 
coming hearings: “Senate In- 
quiry Is Likely To Hurt Labor 
Movement.” The story by Joseph 
A. Loftus begins by quoting an 
unnamed Senator as follows: 


“Well, we finally found out 
we could go after the labor 
leaders without incurring the 
wrath of labor.” 

Loftus suggested the Senator 
meant labor leaders are “in 
trouble” with a public that in- 
cludes their own members. 
That’s putting it mildly. Em- 
ployer propaganda aimed at la- 
bor has in the recent period 
reached the most intense level 
in years—notably during the elec- 
tion campaign and in the drive 
show that wage raises are the 
cause of high prices. The cam- 
paign to smear labor as a 
“racket-dominated” movement is 


the logical follow-up of the em- 


ployer anti-labor line. 


Labor’s enemies feel they can 
take the next step—and sponsor 
new anti-labor legislation — be- 
cause of the widespread anti- 
pathy aroused against the leaders 
of labor in and out of union 


ranks. 
— 


SOME labor leaders feel their 
defensive position and think they 
can meet the difficulty by re- 
treating before the onslaught and 
singing high praises for the in- 
vestigators. The remark of the 
unnamed Senator mentioned 
above, apparently came after 
Senator McClellan met with 


George Meany and AFL-CIO 


counsel Arthur Goldberg, to give 


them “assurances” that the in- 


vestigators would not do any- 
thing “except what is good for 
unionism.” Meany responded, ac- 
cording to AFL-CIO News with 
a pledge of the AFL-CIO’s “full 


cooperation” to the committee. 


Only two men on the Sen- 
ate Committee, Senators Mac- 
Namara of Michigan and Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts can be 
counted on to give a “fair” end 
“objective” probe. But the others 

include, in addition to McClel- 
lan, Senators McCarthy, Mundt 
and Golwater can be counted on 
to “Peglerize” labor. 

Without a doubt the Senate 
Committee will rake up a great 
deal of dirt of which there is 
plenty in our “free” trade unions. 
Notwithstanding McClellan's in- 
tentions or promises, the dirt will 
be spread before the public and 
the members of unions, as a pic- 
ture of what labor is like today. 


* 

THE NET EFFECT can only 
benefit the labor-haters. It will 
be very harmful to unions in gen- 
eral and will prepare the ground 
for attacks on labor and for the 
denial of rights to workers. 

Far more harm is likely to 
come to many unions outside the 


_IBT, that are not affected by 


racketeering, than to the IBT. 
The IBT is a very strong union 
and can effectively protect itself 
against all attacks. 


To make matters worse, many 
of our labor leaders facilitate 
the anti-union attacks by acting 
like monarchs over their -rgani- 
zation and paying little attention 
to the complaints and needs of 
their members. One prominent 
labor leader, Louis Hollander, 
president of the New York State 
CIO and New York co-manager 
of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Joint Board, observed at 
a meeting of his union’s leaders 
the other day: 

“In many unions there is little 
sign that the leaders are even 
trying to maintain contact with 
their membership. Some seem to 
feel that union shop contracts 
and compulsory check-off of 
union dues have made it unnec- 
essary for them to know what 
the members want or need. Too 
many such leaders live in a world 
apart—a world in which the 
badges of achievement are high 
salaries, expensive automobiles, 
membership in country clubs 
and the other appurtenances of 
wealth.” 

| * 


HOLLANDER called for “vig- 
ilance that we in positions of 
leadership not succumb to the 
notion that power, public acclaim 
or good living are the important 
things. Each one of us derives 
his strength from the men and 
women in the shop; we kave 
value only to the extent that we 
serve them faithfully and well.” 


There is reason to believe that 
the recent election results, show- 
ing a large percentage of union- 
ists did not heed labor's appeals 
and other like manifestations of 
sentiment. are giving labor lead- 
ers some food for thought. 

The -tremendous vote rolled 
up by Don Rarick, rank and file 
challenger to David McDonald 
for the presidency of the steel 
union, is also_an indication of the 
positive road many unionists are 
taking to combat bureaucracy 
and racketeering in the labor 
mevement. es, 

Which will it be: reliance on 
labor’s enemies to “clean up” lIa- 
bor or a rank and file movement 


for a cleanup and democratiza- 


tion of labor 


by the unions 
themselves? | | 


’ 
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Benefactors of 


MOST AMERICANS are hit once or twice a month, 
sometimes oftener, by high-priced publicity designed to 
make them believe that the power and light trust was put 


on earth to serve them. 


This publicity is the foundation for requests to pub- 
lic service commissions for higher rates. 


The utility firms even h 


the publicity to their high costs. 


publicity costs as one of the 
higher rates. 


ave the effrontery to charge 
They then cite these 
reasons why you should pay 


Following is a blurb published by the “Americas In- 


dependent Electric Light and Power Companies.” 


We 


‘follow that with an answer by Clyde T. Ellis, general man- 
ager of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Associ- 


ation. 


E]lis’ reply was sent to a number of Congressmen. 


M 


ankind? 


YES! says the power trust 


B ‘America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies” 


~ 


POWER COMPANIES 
BUILD FOR YOUR NEW 
ELECTRIC LIVING 


Your air conditioner, televi- 
sion, and other appliances are 
just the beginning of a new elec- 
tric age. 

Your food will cook in sec- 
onds instead of hours. Electric- 
itv will close your windows at 
the first drop of rain. Lamps 
w' cut on and off automatically 
to the Jighting needs in your 


rooms. Television “screens” 
will hang on the walls. An 
electric heat pump will use out- 
side air to cool your house in 
summer, heat it in winter. 

You will need and have much 
more electricity than you have 
today. Right now Americas 
more than 400 independent elec- 
tric light and power companies 
are planning and building to 
have twice as much electricity 
for you by 1967. These com- 
panies can have this power 


ready ready when you need it, 
because they don’t have to wait 
for an act of Congress or for a 
cent of tax money to build the 
plants. 

The same experience, imagi- 
nation, and enterprise that elec- 
trified the Nation in a single 
lifetime are at work shaping 
your electric future. That’s why 
in the years to come, as in the 
past, you will benefit most when 
you are served by independent 
companies like the ones bring- 
ing you this message. 


HARDLY! say the cooperatives 


EB the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 


We want to call to your at- 
tention the following part of 
the ad: 7 

“These companies can have 
this power ready when you need 
it because they dont have to 
wait for an act of Congress— 
or-for a cent of tax money—to 
build the plants. The same ex- 
perience, imagination, and en- 
terprise that electrified the Na- 
tion in a single lifetime are at 
work shaping your electric fu- 
ture. That's why in the years 
to come, as in the past, you will 
benefit most when you _ are 
served by independent com- 
panies like the ones bringing you 
this message.” 

‘jhese statements are simply 
nol true. 

When the power companies 
say that they dont have “to 
wait for an act of Congress—or 
for a cent of tax money—" they 
are impyling, and falsely, that 
they do not receive any subsi- 
dies from the Federal Govern- 
ment. ‘The facts are that they 
have already received certifi- 
cates entitling them to interest- 
free loans of $1.4 billion and 
ultimate subsidies of $4.7 billion 
under section 168 of the Interna] 
Revenue Act of 1954, and they 


stand to obtain benefits far in 
excess of those amounts under 
section 167 of the same act. 

When the power companies 
attribute to themselves the cre- 
dit for electrifying “the Nation 
in a single lifetime,” they are 
rewriting history by denying 
credit to local and State’ gov- 
ernments for activities alorrg the 
line which date back to 1882, 
and they are erasing the ugly 
record of most of the private 
companies in excluding rural 
people from receiving modern 
electric service until rural peo- 
ple and the Congress through 
the rural electric systems with 
funds and technical assistance 
from the Rural Electrification 
Administration did most of the 
rural job and forced the power 
companies to move into the 
field. . 

Placed against this back- 
ground of the Jong propaganda 
campaign of the power com- 
panies, using funds supplied by 
electric consumers, this ad is 
pointing to a bright future and 
propagandizing against the Fed- 
eral power program, State and 


local electric systems, and the ,; 


rural electric program, that is, 
against all enterprise in the elec- 
tric industry except private 


Popuar But Fallacious Book on Automation 


David O. Woodbury has!may save the day for automation- 


written a popularization of. 


the facts about automation. | 
It’s called “Let ERMA Do It.” 


for-peace.” 

It is a very dubious compliment 
to our capitalist system to note that 
war preparation is the over-riding 


(Harcourt Brace and Co., 
305 pp. $5). It explains the back- 


ground of the new scientific de- 
velopments; gives interesing and 
entertaining examples of their ap- 


stimulus to scientific progress. For- 
tunately, the U. S. trade union 
movement is taking an active inter- 
est in pressing for the application 
of atomic and other scientific de- 
velopments to peacetime uses. 
Economic effects: Woodbury 


plication in various industries; and 
shows how extensively automatic’ 
nachines are moving into the field 
Sf “white collar” work. 
In these respects the book makes 
a contribution to the thinking and! 
understanding of the average read- 
_ er. The same cannot be said for the 
authpr’s discussion of economic and 
social consequences. For example, 
one cannot feel quite so pleasant 
as the author does when he makes 
the accurate and revealing state- 
ment: “The one bright spot in the 
picture of oncoming automation is, 
fact, the military one. . . . Just 
» war emergency developed the 
ackground for atoms for peace, 
so now the cold war emergency 


makes an effort to present im- 
partially the economic  conse- 
quencies of automation, as seen by 
labor and business. However, he 
uotes with endorsement the view 
that what we face is a coming “la- 
bor shortage,” to which more and 
more automation is the antidote! 
This argument, which is being 
heard frequently in management 
circles, no doubt has some con- 
nection with the demand being 
raised by labor for shorter hours! 
The, whole argument about a fu- 
ture “labor shortage” rests on the 
dubious assumption that our stand- 
ard of living is going to rise rapid- 


ly, creating such demand that la-! 


monopoly. 
We do not question :the right 
of any American to free speech. 
We do question the privilege ex-. 
ercised by utility monopolies to 
spread false ——— against 
our program. And we wish to 
protest as tsrongly as polite lan- 
guage will permit the right of 
the power companies to - selibe 
this kind of propaganda out of 
funds collected from electric 
consumers of our member sys- 
tems. And we protest the. privi- 
lege the power companies exer- 
cise in declaring such expendi- 
tures to be a part of the legiti- 
mate expense of serving people 
with electricity, and deducting 
these expenses from their profits 
before taxes. Since electric utili- 
ties operate, in effect, under 
cost-plus contracts with the elec- 
tric consumer, they should not 
be permitted to add the cost of 
misleading propaganda to the 
ratepayers bill and reduce their 
income taxes simultaneously. 
We sincerely hope that the 
Congress will take action affirm- 
atively to prohibit these activi- 
ties tat the officials and 
owners of the power companies 
free to say whatever they please 
as individuals, provided they do 
it at their own expense. 


ee ee - oe 


bor will be in short supply. Mean- 
while, automation is actually knock- 
ing the jobs from under tens of 
thousands of workers. 

Admitting: that economics is “a 
difficult, even abstruse subject,” 
Woodbury. poses the following as 
“basic concepts”: 1. “. . . produc- 
tivity rather than earnings creates 
buying power.” 2. “. . . ‘wealth— 
a high standard of living—cannot 
be had without work.” 

‘Working people, however, have 
found it uncomfortably true that 
without gaining wage advances 
they certainly buy less and less; 
their problem is to keep their earn- 
ings up to their rocketing produc- 
tivity. As for “wealth” and work, 
there are plenty of rich _idlers, 
while workers have too often ex- 
perienced a condition under which 
the harder they worked, the soon- 
er they ran out of a job. 

Rregrettably, therefore, the au- 
thor’s reasoning on these questions 
does not keep pace with what is 
otherwise an instructive and easy- 


to-read book on automation. 
L. R. A. 


CHANGE 
THE 
WORLD 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
THERE'S a little park 


near our flat in San Fran- 
cisco where I sometimes go 
to sit and to meditate and 
answer the mail. Old- 


fashioned trolleys clang by, the 


grass is always green. Old ladies 
of the neighborhood sit and 
gossip with 
= Another 
ench is gen- 
erally occupied 
by some aging 
and amiable 
“winos, for- 
ever passing a 
bottle. There 
are also num- 
erous dogs, 
barking, run- 


ning, arguing. And the neighbor- 
hood kids come here to fly their 
kites, or to play baseball and 
football. 

It is a humble and easy-going 
spot. One often forgets that an 
H-bomb hangs suspended over it, 
and over us all. It takes common 
people so little to stay happy. 
But the Standard Oil Company 
needs a lot of things to keep it 
happy. 

The other day I received a Jet- 
ter from “Joe Smith,” an old 
friend. I read it in the little park, 
and it brought a bitter whiff of 
cyanide and world politics into 
the place. 

Joe’s finest hour was during 


the depression, when he became 


a great general of the unemploy- 
ed. He was a patient, far-seeing 
and fearless tribune of the peo- 
ple. I can never forget his hero- 
ism of that time. Now his letter 
lamented the “bankruptcy” of 
the working class movement in 
America. “I feel as though Ihave 
wasted 30 years of my.life,” he 
said. The bitter cry was so un- 
like the man I knew on the 
Hunger March to Washington. 
“Joe” was cracking under the 
strain. Many other good people 
have been cracking up. it is a 
bad time. 
* 

THE landmarks of socialism 
seem washed away. It is neces- 
sary to go pioneering again into 
our untracked wilderness. I could 
sense one of the things shatter- 
ing my friend’s peace of mind. 
He had formed some comfortable 


habits during these years. Now. 


it was demanded of him that he 
leave the old homestead and go 
into the wilderness. You ‘can do 
this once in your life. It is hard 
to do it again in middle age. 
“I hated the fallen tyrant!” 
Shelley wrote in a sonnet on Na- 
leon. But later he learned to 
ate custom, the true cause of 
tyranny. Habit is the worst en- 


- years 


by MIKE 
GOLD 


emy of progress. It is a gag on 
origin, eee My friend Joe 
had succumbed to a habit of bad 
thinking. It was a sort of mili- 
tary communism, the thinking 
necessary to the men of 1917 in 
Russia. 

It no longer serves to build 
socialism. It defeats the healthy 


_ growth of a people’s movement 


in America. And was Stalin 


protest as —_ as polite Jan- 


seed was planted a century be- 
fore he was born. It would be 
growing in the womb of history 
long after all of us had passed 
on. Socialism does not stand or 
fall by the deeds of Stalin. 
Socialism is no sudden im- 
provisation, no adventurous put- 
sch. It is the redemption of man, 
and the mainstream of human 
history. It will change its forms 


many times, but its spiritual con~ 


tent must always be the same— 
Brotherhood! I will adhere to 
any group in America I feel is 
honestly trying to bring brother- 
hood and socialism here. So will 
the people, when their moment 
comes. 

How can anyone who has ever 
understood socialism ever aban- 
don it? It is like giving up the 
multiplication table. However 
sick you may feel over some 
tragedy, two and two will still 
make tour. The world is already 
one-third socialist. Capitalism is 
threatened and intriguing for an 
H-bomb war. That-.is the only fu- 
ture it holds out. Who can give 
up the dream of socialist broth- 
erhood and go back to capital- 
ist death? 

* 

I WISHED I could haye spent 
a day with my friend Joe, 
thrashing out the question of so- 
cialist change over a bottle of 
wine, 

But he was in New York, three 
thousand miles away. So I wrote 
him he was a damn fool. How 
could he feel he had wasted his 
working for socialism? 
Would it have been better had 
he spent those years selling shod- 


dy furniture on the instalment . 


plan?’ Or writing Hollywood 
crap? ; 

Joe had been a good machin- 
ist. Would he have been com- 
pletely satisfied merely working 
at this trade? He was one ot 
those people who have to feel 
they are serving a great purpose 
with their lives. The world must 
hold a meaning for them, a high 
ideal worthy of their. devotion. 
Otherwise such people are as un- 
happy as Daniel Boone might 
have been had he tried to turn 
into a respectable bookkeeper. 

Man is the meaning of the 
universe, Brotherhood is the 
meaning of man. Those who 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Ruthenberg Ran and Lost, But 
30 Socialists Won in Red Ohio’ 


nin 
By OAKLEY JOHNSON | lia nation-wide electoral effort of 


‘ : , pat Communists in the United States. 

ITS NOW 30 years since And Ruthenberg—late though the 
O. +E. Ruthenberg, chief campaign was in getting under way 
founder of the Communist’ 


'—threw himself into the details of 
p bs 4] election activity with his usual 
arty, and its general secre- 

tary from 1919 to 1927, died 


Ss — energy and enthusiasm. After the 
= | ballotin was over he sharply criti- 

suddenly in Chicago of acute ap- ete | ce cized the partys election work, 
pendicitis. Thirty years is a one s 
time, and wars and. politica 
changes have filled our minds. It’s 
no wonder, perhaps, that we have 
momentarily forgotten him and the 
things he stood for. 

Anyway, it’s a good thing now 
for us to seize the a of 
this anniversary and look back at 
the man Ruthenberg and his mean- 
ing to our time. 

One of the things that ought to 
be stressed is Ruthenberg’s intensr| & == 
love of the American traditions af) biics.sccec. 
democracy and freedom. There is' 
the story of his schoolmate who, 
years after his death, recalls that! socialism through the democratic 


ee _ 
on *.* 
<x 


Pea es 


*e|members did not actually know 
: |how to do election work. 

ecu | The Communist electoral strug- 

yee gle of 1924, looked at from one 

er SF | point of view, was the climax of a 

stance five-year battle for legal existence. 

The great trials of Ruthenberg and 


>a 
' 
| 
; 


“+e 


be : Ss. _ | his co-workers in New York in 1920 
Ge _jand in Michigan in 1922 were, logi- 


OO 
RO na 


date on the ballot, was a signal 


‘e% pointing out that many of the|7— 


the schoolboy Ruthenberg mem- | 
orized almost all the names of the: 
signers of the Declaration of Inde-| 
pendence. Not because he wanted 
to memorize those names, but | 
cause he read the document 
many times, his mind dwelling on 
the words, “All men are created 
equal.” What an odd thing for one, 


} 


electoral process. This.is of vital in- 
terest to us today, when we have 
new opportunities for progress, 
which did not exist in his time—' 


be-| opportunities which we owe, how- half after this election that Ruth- 
SO|ever, to the self-sacrificing labors; enberg died, March 2, 1927, in the 
of men like Ruthenberg who pre-| midst of new plans to expand the 
pared the way for us. 


* 


that that fight had been crowned) 


with success. 
* 


IT WAS barely two years and a) 
| 


party and carry on a big anti-im- 
. > > 
perialist and anti-monopoly cam- 


| 


! 
' 
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Radium Poisoned Workers 


Won Meager Compensation 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER Mrs. Donohue, testifying in a 


IN OTTAWA, Ill., women con-j feeble voice as she lay on a couch 
tinued to point their brushes with) in a stuffy little parior of her mod- 
their lips as they painted luminous/est home in Ottawa, and later the 
dial numbers on watches and: others, demonstrated with a small 


| 


paint brush how they pointed the 
brush dipped in the luminous paint 
by twirling it in their lips. 

The company, represented by 
Attorney Arthur Magid of Chicago, 
put on no evidence, but claimed 
that even if radium emanations did 
cause the injuries involved, they 
were not poisonous, and thus the 
amendment to the occupatiofial di- 
Sease act providing for recovery for 
injuries caused by poison didn't 
apply. 

Medical experts testified of path- 
ological hardening and disintegra- 
tion of Mrs. Donohue’s left hip 


clocks, long after the New Jersey 
painters’ strange illness received 


some publicity. 
At a hearing in Ottawa in Febru- 
ary, 1938, covered by this reporter 


~ 
This is another in a series of 
articles on the fate of watch 
dial painters, who were exposed 
to radioactive poisoning on their 
jobs, Their tragic cases afforded 
the first opportunity to study 
the effects of radioactive ma- 
terials on the human body, im- 
portant in these days of H-bomb 
testing. | 

. — 


for the Chicago Tribune, on a claim 


—_ growth, they said, but 
ity was caused by radium 


‘fied as to how their fears were they said. 
quieted by company officials. | The next witness to twirl the 
Mrs. Marie Rossiter, 32 years brush with her lips was Mrs. Char- 
old, related that after the publicity lotte Purcell of 6749 Halsted St., 
given to the New Jersey cases M Chicago. Before she was sworn in 
1928, she asked Rufus L. Reed, che had been seated with her 
assistant superintendent of the Ot- friends and former fellow workers}. 
tawa plant, if the workers were in }iddled in a gray coat. As she 
danger. toeet | arose to take the oath, however, 
Mr. Reed said we didn't have 4 friend removed the coat from her 


anything to worry about,” said joft shoulder. A short green sleeve 


paign. He had always been a strong ° , 
and healthy man, so healthy, in Mrs. Rossiter, her dark, sallow face }, y y g limply beneath, revealing 


ie 


' 
' 
' 


’ 


' 


* 


MRS. DONOHUE was award- 
ed a cash settlement of $4,755 in 
ing, nine!@ decision by Arbitrator Marvel 
e|representing the Illinois Industrial 


'Commission on April 5, 1938. Of 


lant where luminous dials were! \° 
sainted on clocks and other de-' this, $2,500 was for past medical 
vices, had died. Eight women tes-| SetVices, and the remaining $2,255 


tified in one day’s session of the for back salary from April 25, 1934, 
hearing held in Mrs. Donahue’s| to March 30, 1938. This weuld in- 
home, on request of her attorney,| dicate the radium dial painters in 


after she had collapsed the previ-|lllinois worked for wages of less 


| County|than $11 a week. 
oe a ee In addition, Maravel decided she 


The women were not allowed to Should receive $11 a week from 
testify about their own condition, April 1, 1938, to June I, 1940, a 
but were allowed to tell of Mrs. | total of $1,325, and that from that 
Donohue’s decline in health. They, date until the remainder of her 
were among 14 other former em- life the company should pay her 
ployes whose cases were to be de-| 4" annual pension of $277.60. 
layed until Mrs. Donohue’s was Mrs. Donohue’s was considered 
decided by Arbitrator George B.|@ test case for 14 others. The 


Marvel, representing the state in-| COMpany at the time of the de- 
dustrial commission. The division! cision had moved from Illinois to 


was headed for appeal to the Cir- New York. 
cuit and State Superior courts. 

At one time, arguing a point, 
Attorney Grossman told the arbi- 
trator, “I don’t know that I will 
have these girls with me at any 
future time. Not all of them.” | 

MISS GLACINSKI, who finally. 
was allowed. to say she had been 
under medical treatment for some 
time, said she worked-in the plant 
from 1924 to 1931. She saw Mrs. 
Donahue the. day in 1931, she tes- 
tified gf when Mrs. ee was 
to y & superior that imp- 
ing was causing talk and she bese : 
-haye to stop working at the plant.) 
) -— Donohue did limp, she add- 


mae oo 6 WHEN pe Pi nage for 
And then again, on June 18, Governor of Ohio in 1912, Ruthen- ¢ | , | unsmiling as she clenched and un- ated. 
1910, when he had a am 1 - berg campaigned for four months soap By ee sexdeesrly a pret ar thin fingers. “He said oe al — — sm cee ge 
cialist leader and _propagandist,| : pega bg of the towns} ia ee WE ketene hed nd er, radium would put rosy cheeks ©” testify about it, she said outside 
there was his letter to the Cleve-|*n Vi asts © he, vary s in hand and insisted on it, his life us—that. it was good for us. |the hearing that the arm was ampu- 
land Citizen, the outstanding: trade| the message of socialism to Oe tl hae bi cived |. Another former worker in the tated April 10, 1934, before her 
union paper of his home town, in| CY and ee hamlet, and collect- Sis death was a very treatelons Pea See we abandoned prior! condition had been diagnosed as 
which he urged American workers |i28 from his audiences each night! to the party and to th : _ to the hearing, was Miss Marguer- que to radium poisoning. 
to study the Declaration of Inde-|e20Ugh money to take him to the ee ee presage Glacinski. 29, who was’ ques-| ao 
ad “iF The ideas he expressed and the ex- | On the witness stand Mrs. Pur- 
pendence. Doesn’t the present capi-| @€X' stopping place. am be de inane bial | ; , : 
x ; | Mi pie he set constitute a precious ‘cell said she had gone for treat- 
talist system, he asked his readers,|. 2hat. was the year in which)) onal | a | 
ae = pede — : nta| Heritage for American labor. ‘ment to a Dr. Charles Loffler of 
destroy “the right of a majority of Ruthenberg won the highest vote ro .. SE 4084. etlame 
the people (the working class) to that any Socialist gubernatorial ro [Chicago ~~ _ oct satin oer 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap-| candidate won in the United States, FALSE TEET Fi od ies ea pre ese May 3. 
piness?” Yes, he wrote, it does, and higher than John Kennedy, Social-| 1084 de wae ies, Done. 
when American workers realize it,|ist, candidate for Governor of Iili- THAT GROW } pete a nigh th Re dices Dial 
they will write “a new Declaration | 20> who was second, higher than EE a 
of Independence,” and they wil]| Charles Edward Russell, Socialist} A Soviet professor and an assist- ia is | 
make use of “the right of the peo- | candidate for Governor of New ant have, after years of research,| Questioned by Attorney Gross- 
-- ple to ‘alter or abolish’ ” capitalism,| °K, who was third. Ruthenberg’s devised a method of making arti-| man, who represented 12 of the 
and will establish socialism. ‘|vote was 89,930. (Debs’ vote for ficial teeth actually grow in the! 15 women claiming compensation, ; 
* President that year, from all the 48! gums. | Mrs. Purcell was asked, and re- 
ANOTHER characteristic of states, was 901,062). | ' The method was first tried out plied, as follows: 
Ruthenberg that deserves to be re-| 4nd though he—Ruthenberg—did!on animals then on a few selected . Did you have your arm 
called is his socialist idealism and!2° become Governor, he succeed-| humans. then? A. No, sir. 
humanism. He got good and tired |ed in getting 10 Socialist Mayors; Here, in layman’s language, is QO. What did Mrs. Donohue tell 
of the argument of smug philis- | elected, and 30 Socialist Aldermen. the method: | | tioned by Attorney Leonard Gross- the rofficials? A. That her — 
tines. that socialism offered no jn-| N° other state elected more than| The aartificial tooth is made to ee ma : | said she and I both were suffering 
centive, that capitalism would be|0"¢ Socialist Mayor! That was when! resemble the other teeth, as is usual] Q. What did Mr. Reed say about from poisoning by radioactive sub- 
preferred by people because it pro-| Ohio began to be know as the with false teeth. radium dial paint and its effect on| stances, and that her attorney ad- 
vided “incentive.” What incentives.| Red State. Into the base of the tooth a num- girls? A. He told us it would make! Vised us to see them. Z 
he asked? does capitalism offer? * ber of holes are drilled at different) |. good-looking. Q. What did Mr. Reed yl A. 
Rewards to employers for greed) TWELVE years after that elec-| angles. With heavy chivalry, Attorney Mr. Reed said he didn't think t ore 
but not for alturism? Rewards to tion year, in 1924, Ruthenberg was; _ A piece of specially-treated live} G,ossman then asked: “And is that! “25 @?y such thing as radium pois- 
workers—the vast majority—of a life|involved in another election, when| flesh is inserted into the wound why you're so good looking’? ae 
of drudgery for themselves and!the Workers Party put up: William|left by the tooth when it is drawn;;  \4igg Glacinski, her mouth drawn 
their children? Z. Foster for President. Raithenberg the artificial tooth is then put into) gown jn bitter lines, re plied: 
No, he said, socialism offers bet-|did not himself run for office, and position and covered with a plaster. “Hardly.” 
ter incentives, not only better lives|indeed the campaign was launched| Within a few weeks the treated At the time of the hear 
for all in the future but also incen-|late in the season, after all efforts’ piece of flesh grows on to the gum oF the former girl employes of th 
tives for the present, for social-|at a farmer-labor coalition party—|and up the drilled holes. The: 
ism appeals to “the deep desire in} which Foster and Ruthenberg had flesh then calcifies, anchoring the 
every man and woman to be of|hoped to support—came to noth- artificial tooth as firmly as if it had 
some service to mankind.” ing. grown naturally. - 
A third charactreistic of Ruthen-| The vote (so far as officjally re-| The plaster is taken off and the 
berg was his belief in the people—| ported) was only 33,316 nationally.| patient has a healthy new tooth. 
particularly working people—and in|}But this Workers Party election, —From Canadian Tribune 
the possibility of winning them forcampaign is important as the first '\ a 
Those Coins in the Fountain Are Not for Keeps 
ROME.—The judge peered over! for — from all over the Peery during some of Rome's 
his glasses at the three young World. — otter summers. 
| ia Through the years, since the! The lure of such easy money, 
towsel-haired defendants standing) 5. rnin : designed fountain was for decades, has attracted Roman 
in front of him. He cleared his pyilt, grew the legend that who-|youth, and their claim was never 
throat and rap for order. ever throws a coin into its 50-|disputed until a warm night last 
A handful of specators listened|foot-wide, shallow basin will re-'summer when an exasperated po- 
as the judge pronounced the ver-,turn to the city. Few of the mil-jliceman arrested three boys after 
dict — guilty. An angry whisper|lions of tourists who have come|they disregarded his orders to get 
swept over the audience. here over the years have failed tojout of the fountain. : 
With the pronouncement of the!contribute a coin or two. The three were brought to trial, 
‘verdict, a 200-year-old tradition) Along with the legend went the|and although their sentence was 
was abruptly stripped from one of recognized fact that the ragazzijsuspended, the court handed down 
Rome's most colorful and roman-|(boys) of Rome, under the eyes of|a ruling that few wanted to up- 


tic splendors — the Fontana di tolerant night watchmen, slipped hold. 

Trevi—and one of the undeclared/each night into the fountain and| “With this ruling,” a local news- 
rights of. Roman schoolboys wasjharvested the coins. Of course,!paper commented, “a part of the 
formally abrogated. fountain cleaners also were enrich-|tradition of the Fontana di Trevi 


| 


eople 
into 
jai 


par-; 


For centuries, since the. massive ed. It has been estimated. thatjis definitely closed, at least on a 

ae of marble. sculpturing that|from one to two thousand dollars theoretical plane. It is doubtful 

an intricate system of pipes|are literally thrown away -each'that the court will ever prohibit 
“supplying water. for gushing'year. __ : ‘ |tourists from throwing 'their_mon- 

streams and sparkling waterfalls,|, Under a municipal. law, ey away, but the ruling will im- 

the fountain, that seems. to growjare not sup l to cli 4 pede somewhat the ragazzi from 
out from the back at the Poli Pal-|public fountains, but he getting it back, and the spirit wi 

one has ever Fume | 


ace, has been a favorite showpiece never quite be the same. 
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‘Passage to Indi 


By BEN LEVINE 


IF HEAVEN is a construe 
tion built of our most pleasant 
experience, it would for me 
be a college classroom in 


which God is a professor with 
a little white , 
pointed beard, 

reading fro m : : 

“Paradise Lost.” & e Nig 

This is my; a = 
memory of a lit-— amr’ 
erature course atge: 

City College, in Be. 
1920 or so, when 2 
Prof. Mott pour: Se 
ed Milton into a 
our enraptured 

ears. 

I recalled those golden moments 
when, on a sunny Sunday after- 
noon I came uppn one of those 
oases of culture in the TV wilder- 
ness—the Report from Rutgers; at 
1:30 p.m. on Channel 13, and heard 
Dr. Elizabeth Boyd, of the Doug- 
lass College, the womens division 
of Rutgers University, lecture on 
the “Bloomsbury” novelists, Vir- 
ginia Woolf and Edward Morgan 
Forster. 

Prof. Boyd employed no rhetori- 
cal flourishes to snare the attention. 
This silver-haired goddess of good 
literature spilled facts from her 
cornucopia so smoothly and swiftly 
that my note-scribbling could never 
catch up, and bits of knowledge 
rolled away into corners of my 
mind too obscure and inaccessible 
for me to find in time for this col- 
umn. But Prof. Boyd did “send me,” 
and she sent me to as powertul and 
as. Skillful a novel as_I have read in 
the last few decades—Forsters “A 
Piassage to India.” 

* 


I FOUND “A Passage to India” 
everything Prof. Boyd said it was. 
It had “nimble wit and humor,” a 
“divine common sense, an “off- 
hand manner” that concealed con- 
summate artistry, and a_ realism 
heigittened by a “bright edge of 
mvstery. It had all this and even 
more. 

India before World War II is 
iis subject, but itis applicable, more 
than three decades later, to our own 
country and our own times, for its 
central story is a rape frameup. 

~The slow, even ticking of its first 
hundred pages about a snobbish 
British upper class club in Chan- 
drapore should not deceive the 
reader, for if he persists through 
some excellent history and _ geo- 
graphy he will come to a dynamite 
bomb blast of a climax in. whose 
glare is revealed the anatomy and 
paysiology of oppression. 

* 


A WOMAN'S hysteria pulls the 
trigger, and the polite Britons are 
tranformed into a lynch mob. 

lorster writes: 

“They had started speaking of 
“women and children’—that phrase 
tat exempts the male from sanity 
wien it has been repeated a few 
times. Each felt that all he’ loved 
best in the world was at stake, de- 
manded revenge, and ‘was 
with a not unpleasing glow. . 

Victim of the rape frameup is 
Dr. Aziz, a Moslem physician, 
whose case brings a_ temporary 
unity among the Moslems and 
Hindus in the fight against the Brit- 


>»? 


filled . 


_character,, misread ac 


ish. Fleming, a British schoolmaster 
(who is probably the author's self- 
portrait) defies ostracism to defend 
Dr. Aziz. A dramatic trial ends in 
acquittal, but the third and final 
section of the book is devoted to the 
point that the acquittal settles 
nothing, so long as British rule 
continues, 


This conclusion is expressed in 
the dialogue of the Jast two pages 
of “A Passage to India,” between 
Dr. Aziz and his British friend, 
Fleming, wherein Dr. Aziz ex- 
claims prophetically (this is; 1924): 

“Clear out, clear out, I say. Why 
are we put to so much suffering? 
We used to blame you, now we 
blame ourselves, we grow wiser. 
Until England is in difticulties, we 
keep silent, but in the next Euro- 
pean war—aha, aha! Then is our 
time.” 

And so it was. 

* 


AND so I am gratelul to tele- 
vision, despite its drain on my time 
with the cheap and the tawdry, tor 
leading me, every now and then, 
to a masterpiece I had neglected, 
and to a writer whose ideas are 
worth rereading especially in this 
period of reevaluation in the cul- 
tural field. 

For example, I came across a 
book by a British Marxist critic, 
Philip Henderson, published in 


1936, entitled “The Novel Today.” 
Henderson praises “A Passage to 
India,’ but his patronizing tone 
explains why Marxists have alienat- 
ed so many excellent writers who 
were eager to jelp—writers like 
Forster who had said at the Paris 
Writers Congress in 1936: “Perhaps 
I should be a Communist, were I 
younger and braver, tor in Com- 
munism I see hope.” 
* 


PROF. BOYD mentioned another 
book by E. M. Forster, “Two 
Cheers for Democracy,” and there 
I found a wealth. of ideas. There 
is an absorbing account of a visit 
to the U. S. in 1947, with praise 
for Americans but amazement at 
the anti-Russia obsession. His 
American hosts, writes Forster, 
“were cultivated men, but as soon 
as the idea of Russia occurred to 
them, their faces became blood red; 
they ceased to be human.” 


But he was delightfully surprised 
at the “good temper and goodwill” 
of the Americans, though I am not 
sure that the following story he 


tells illustrates his point as much. 


as he thinks it does: 
I quote: 


“IT remember the chambermaid in 
the hotel in Salt Lake City who 
— I offered her a tip replied, 

I dont like to take your money, 
brother, you need it more than I 
do,’ That is the sort of remark 
which comes from the heart and 
goes to the heart, and in the light 
of it and the warmth of it I found 
difficulty in examining the defects 
of the American character.” 

Now I may be wrong about Salt 
Lake chambermaids, but it’s a fair 
guess that the recipient of Mr. 
Forster's tip was not as noble about 
it as he thought, and that this 
novelist, renowned for his:realism 
and praised tor his penetration of 
nbermaid’s 
chagrin, 
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Ghana, a New Natio 
Gold Coast Shakes 


By HORACE CARTER 


THE ACHIEVEMENT of independence by the state of eat in We 
the liberation of that great continent from imperialist domination. It is symbo 
Africa that with the exit of their British overlords, the people of this new Africa 


have chosen to simultaneously cast off the European designa- 
tion of the Gold Coast for their country and replace it with 
the name of the great African kingdom, northwest of the 


Niger River, which flourished and 
survived for nearly a_ thousand 


-years down to the 13th Century. 


There were other. European 
designations, such as the Slave 
Coast and the Ivory Coast, for cer- 
tain sections of land bordering the 
Gulf of Guinea. The latter name 
still persists for part of French 
West Africa; that too will pass as 
Africans there come to take charge 
of their own alfairs. 

Though the British, Dutch and 
Danes were engaged in taking hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars wow) 
of gold annually from what they 
called the Gold Coast as far back 
as the early 18th Century, British 
control was for a long period con- 
fined to the coastal and southern 


area. —— not until 1901, follow- 
ing low series of wars against the 
Ashanti in the north, that the Brit- 
ish annexed the entire territory. 
* 
IMPERIALISM apologists will 


no doubt exploit the occasion of 
Ghana's elevation to independence 
to preach about the necessity for 
an “orderly process of evolution to 
self-government” for colonial sub- 
jects. But the truth is that Ghana 
is just one more illustration of the 
fact that freedom is won only 
through struggle. 


It was nine years ago, in Febru- 
ary, 1948, that the myth of “order- 
ly change” in Britain’s “model col- 
ony was shattered. The people re- 
belled against the profiteering 
prices charged in the stores run by 
the United Africa Co. and other 
foreign monopolies. There was a 
country-wide boycott of imported 
goods. Then police shooting touch- 
ed off rioting in the main cities and 
British troops had to be rushed to 
the colony. 


That was the beginning of the 
end of British rule in the Gold 


Coast. For it was on the wave of 


popular discontent and impatience 
that the militant Convention Peo- 
ples Party, with its slogan, “Self- 
Government Now!” was launched 
in the following year. The C.P.P., 
headed by Kwame Nkrumah, one 
of a number of present-@ay African 
leaders who attended American uni- 
versities, was a split-off from the 
United Gold Coast’ Convention, 
founded in, 1947, the first mass- 
supported political organization in 
the Gold Coast. The Convention 
People’s Party, whose young lead- 
ers were labelled irresponsible “ex- 
tremists’ by the London Times, 
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Unicorn House, . Sideninbaii of the. United Africa Co 
‘corporation 


Africa Ccmpany; a division ve gpetoter sme: + i 
and other industries throughout the world, 0 007 


foodstuffs, -and 


tion” 


quickly surged to the front and 
overshadowed the United Cold 
Coast Convention, headed by the 
“moderates” such as’Dr. J. B. Dan- 
quah, 

But one must not forget the 
earlier organizations and struggles 
that nurtured the growth of the 
mass movement for national inde- 
pendence: the Aborigines’ Rights 
Protection Society founded in 1897, 
the National Congress of British 
West Africa, organized at Accra in 
1920, the united stand against mo- 
nopoly exploitation in 1937-38, 
when the people refused to sell 
their cocoa for the low prices of- 
fered and stopped buying British 
goods, 

The rapid advance of organized 
labor during and following World 
War II brought new strength to the 
political struggle in the Gold Coast 
as elsewhere in Africa. It was dur- 
ing a general strike by the unions 

early in January, 1950, that the 
C P.P. launched its “positive ac- 
campaign of economic boy- 
cott and political non-cooperation. 

The rest of the story is fairly well 
known: how Nkrumah and his col- 
leagues were sentenced to jail, how 
the people responded by giving 
the C.P.P. an overwhelming vic- 
tory in the country’s first general 
election the following year, and 
how Nkrumah was thereupon re- 
leased in triumph, soon becoming 
Prime ‘Minister. The British had de- 


cided to change course and sail. 


with the wind, rather than risk 
shipwreck. 
* 

WHEN the Sudan won its inde- 
pendence January a vear ago, it 
decided to remain outside the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. Very little was 
heard about that. But the drums 


are now being beaten to hail the 


addition of the first African-ruled 


state to the Commonwealth. 


There's little enough left of Brit- 
ain’s imperial majesty, particularly 
since the Suez fiasco, and so the 
drums are pounded all the louder. 
And it is hoped that as a loyal 
Commonwealth member Ghana 
will not raise embarrassing ques- 
tions about its sterling balance 
totaliing 213 million pounds (neéar- 
$600 million) which hard-pressed 
Britain has had the use of, or about 
the status of the British corpora- 
tions that have long milked the 
country’s natural resources. 

But the C.P.P. is on record as 


aiming “to serve as a vigorous con- 


~ 
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scious political vanguard for re- 
moving all forms of oppression and 
for the establishment of a demo- 
cratic socialist society.” With po- 
litical emancipation won, the task 
now before Ghana is to gain eco- 
nomic emancipation. Ghanaians 
will hardly be satisfied with the 
kind of “independence” Liberia 
has. 

Which brings to mind the fact 
that American corporations, too, 
have some stakes in Ghana. The: 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. | 
holds most of the shares of the 
London-registered African Mang-’ 
anese Corp. which operates ‘in 
Ghana and distributed dividend of 
210 percent in 1954-55. Gulf Oil 
acquired exploration rights in the 
country a year ago. Aluminum 
Ltd. of Canada (linked with Alcoa) 
is behind the Volta River bauxite 
development scheme for which fi- 
nancial assistance from the World 

Bank is being sought. 

* 


THOUGH relatively small as 
African areas go, being about twice 
the size of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ghana ranks fourth among 
African countries after the Belgian , 
Congo, South Africa, and Rhodesia 
in the value of its exports (mainly ~ 
cocoa, diamonds, and manganese) © 
to the United States, which amount- 
ed to $55 million in 1955. Imports 
from the U. S. came to only $9 mil- 
lion in the same year, leaving a tidy 

earned-doliar surpius. 


With such direct American inter- 
ests in the country and with Wash- 
ington’s propensity to rush in where 
the British or French have been 
kicked out (to fill up so-called po- 
litical vacuums), it is not surprising 
that Vice-President Nixon should 
go to Ghana for the independence 
ceremonies. No, it is not surprising. 
But what if an African journalist 
should. interview Nixon and ask 
him to explain why the United 
States just a few days ago voted 
with Britain, France and Belgium 
on the minority end against a 
United Nations resolution calling 
on powers administering trust terri- 
tories to set deadlines for the inde= 
pendence of such colonies “at an 
early date’? 

Nixon’s visit, editorializes the 
N. Y. Times (Feb. 10), “can help 
to give those people (of Ghana) 
confidence in us and it can help 
to put us in the light that we de- 
sire.” Can it, really, when it is” 
known that neither Nixon nor 
President Eisenhower has whisper- 
ed a word or lifted a finger to stop 
the outrageous bombings in Ala-~ 
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t Africa on March 6 marks a major advance in 
ic of the new spirit abroad in long-enslaved 
-ruled state, close to five million in population, 
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Map of Africa showing European control 


bama and Tennessee where the 
struggle of black people for free- 
‘dom and justice parallels that of 
their brothers in Africa? 
Americans can perhaps help the 
— of Ghana most by a 
eaving them alone to grapple wit 
their problems in their own way. 
There is the problem of bringing 
unity and harmonious cooperation 
where their former rulers cultivat- 


“rr 
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ed enmity and distrust among 
various sections of the population. 
There is the problem of rapidly 
training personnel to take over the 
top administrative posts in the po- 
lice and other departments still 
occupied by British civil servants. 
There is the problem of diversify- 
ing and modernizing agricultural 
production 


chine industries. Independence 


and developing ma-_ 


Low Immig 
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ration Leads to 


Decline in Language Press 


BACK in the 1920's, The 
Jewish Daily Forward had a 
circulation of 200,000. Today 
the circulation is 95,000, and 
it’s continuing to dwindle at 


the rate of 1 to 2 percent an- 
nually,. 

The case of The Forward typi- 
fies what is happening to the once- 
flourishing foreign language: press 
in the United States, according to 
a Wall Street Journal survey. 

In its heyday around World War 
J, the foreign language press boast- 
ed some 2.000 dailies, weeklies, 
monthlies and other periodicals 


with an estimated total circulation 


of 10 million. 

Today, according to: the Com- 
mon Council for American Unity, 
which keeps track of such things, 
the number of non-English publi- 
cations has fallen to 834, and their 
circulation to some 4.5 million. 


PRIME reason for the trend is, 
of course, the ebb in immigration. 
Example: 

In 1907, the U. S. admitted 
1,285,349 immigrants. In 1955, the 
number was 237,790. 


With the potential market dying 
off at a faster rate than it is being 
replenished, the foreign language 
publications are hit even harder 
than their English counterparts by 
rising costs. 

The greatest rate of mortality has 
been among foreign language 
dailies—about two a year since 
World War II have given up the 
ghost. Now, says the Common 
Council, only 78 remain with a cir- 
culation of L, 302, 349. 


See —_—_ - + 


makes it possible to begin to do 
something about these and other 
problems. But it will not be easy. 

* 

GHANA bceomes the eighth 
state in Africa enjoying political in- 
dependence under indigenous gov- 
ernment, joining Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Liberia, Libya, the Sudan, Tunisia 
and Morocco. Together they com- 
prise less than one-quarter of the 
total area of the continnent, and 
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The modest postwar influx of 
refugees and other immigzants has 
given some boost to the foreign 
language publications, but maga- 


‘zines seem to be the principal bene- 


ficiaries. 

“What’s happening,” explains a 
Council spokesman, “is that as im- 
migrants learn to read English, they 
are switching to English news- 
papers, but also taking subscriptions 
to foreign- language magazines for 
leisurely reminiscences. 


In 1946 there were 468 pe wiodi- 
cals with a circulation of 898,000. 


There are only 457 foreign periodi-- 


cals now, but their circulation has 


) climbed to 1.3 million. 


NEWSPAPERS are published in 
21 languages, including Chinese, 
Arabic, Armenian, Finnish, Yiddish, 
Spanish, all the Slav languages, and 
lots more. 3 
their aggregate population of some 
seventy - five millions represents 
about a third of Africa's -inhabi- 
tants. 

[t is evident that |the pace of 
African liberation must be speeded 
up. Africans everywhere demand it. 
Ghana's freedom kindles new de- 
termination in them. Freedom for 


all of Africa must come quickly or 


there will be disastrous conse- 


quences. 


Group picture of uieibers of the Legislative Assembly at Accra in its final sitting on the historic occasion of Sept. 19, when the 
announcement was made setting the date of Gold Coast independence at March 6, 1957. Seated in the center in his official robes is the 
— Sir Emmanuel Quist. On his right is Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister. On his left, Mrs. §S. D. Dumbo, deputy leader of 


___the opposition. 


Bt dear‘ Nomina 


‘By DAVID PLATT 


THE ACADEMY AWARDS 
for the best movie, perform- 
ances, script, direction, camera 
work, color etc., etc., take place 
next month: 

The, nominations in a dozen 
or so categories- were made a 
week or two ago by some 16,- 
"721 artists, technicians, clerical 

» and office workers employed in 
: the film industry. 

Among those nominated for 

the best screenplay of the year 

‘ was Michael Wilson, chosen for 
his brilliant work on “Friendly 
' Persuasion,” one of the out- 
» standing films of last year. 

 . Normally, that would end the 
matter until March 27 when the 
S Academy’ s 1;770 members, hav- 

3 fing gone over the list of nomin- 


ees in each category, announce 
the ones they think are most 
deserving of an “Oscar.” 

But the injection of Wilson's 
name into the proceedings 
shook up the Academy's top 
movie mogols, 


Shook them up because they 
were confronted with the name 
of a gifted artist, the holder of 
an Academy “Oscar” for his 
screenplay “A Place in the Sun,” 


_the author of the world famous 


Mine-Mill movie “Salt or the 
_Earth’— who had been black- 
‘listed in the movie industry for 
his political opinions. 

And horrors—he had once in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment, a 
basic right guaranteed to ‘all 
Aimericans by the Constitution, 
but not recognized by the Con- 


The contents of the foreign lang- 
uage papers reflect a growing 
“Americanization —the cultural tra- 
ditions of the country of nativity 
yielding to the imprint of the 


adopted land. 
* 


“BACX in the old days,” say edi- 
tor Harry Rogoff of The. Jewish 
Forward, “we used to teach Eng- 
lish and democracy, but our read- 
ers are more sophisticated now, so 
we write about books, theatres, 
movies, sports and radio.” 


The Wall Street Journal thumb- 
nailed content as follows: 

“The news in foreign language 
newspapers usually is a curious 
mixture of international reports, 
features with special ethnic inter- 
est, and occassionally, a bit of 
cheesec ‘ake. 

“In one recent issue of Al Hoda 
(a paper for Lebanese), fer example, 
curlicued Arabic characters on the 
front page told of the Egyptian- 
Israeli crisis while pictures. of 
Marilyn Monroe, a new jet fighter 
and a venerable Irish woman (who 
had reached her 104th birthday) 
livened up the back page. In be- 
tween were three columns of let- 
ters to the editor, editorials, adver- 
tisements and paid announcements 
of Lebanese weddings, births and 
funerals,” 

The Journal survey noted that 
left wing papers have suffered es- 
pecially sharp circulation blows. 
One. specific example was cited. 
Circulation of Russky Golos, a left 
wing Russian language paper in 
New York, declined from 31,870 in 
1946 to about 6,500 this year/ 

The Journal did not venture any 
reasons for this trend, but among 
possible ones are: 

® The careful political screen- 
ing of new jmmigrants replenishes 
the market for conservative and 
even pro-fascist publications, penal- 
izes left wing ones. | 

® The repressive hysteria of the 
past decade had centered. most 
heavily against the foreign born, 
and the resultant intimidation af- 
fected circulation of the left wing 
publications. 

In addition, of course, there has 
been the over-all decline of organ- 
ized left wing strength in the past 
decade. | 
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stitution of the Academy accord- 
ing to whose By-Laws nomina- 
tions of screen artists who 
plead the Fifth are invalid. 

* 


A FEW DAYS before the 
Academy invalidated Wilson's 
nomination, the Writers Guild 
of America came out in support 
of Wilson’s contention that the 
screenplay for “Friendly Persau- 
sion” which he wrote in 1946, 
was the one used in shooting 
the picture in 1955. William 
Wyler, the producer - director 
had claimed that the script used 
was one written later by Jes- 
samyn West, author of the book, 
and Robert Wyler. 

But this was regarded by ob- 


eer as a dishonest device’ to © 


void giving a. screen credit to 


a blacklisted writer. The picture 
was released by: Allied Artists 
without any formal s¢reen-writ- 
ing credit. 

“They do not hesitate,” Wil- 
son declared at the time, “to 
produce those ideas which are 
well represented in miy screen- 
play; they had no qualms about 
profiting from these ideas. They 
refuse, however, to _ identify 
them as mine.” Thus, as he 
said, “the illogic of the blacklist 
has been reduced to an absurd- 
ity. 

The film showed how a fam- . 
ily of Quakers—gentle, tolerant : 
ee up arms and des 

nded themselves when their 

omes aud loved ones were 


. threatened;' 1! "¥'* 


At tle’ same. time the Wits 


tion'Barred--Author Once Took ie © 


ers Guild had also announced 
that Wilson’s screenplay for the 
film was eligible to compete 
for that organization's annual 
screen writers’ awards. 
Following. the furore in Hol- 
lyws ood’s tep circles over Wil- 
son’s nomination for an “Oscar” 
the Guild issued a second state- 
ment reiterating its support for _ 
Wilson and explaining that the 
screen writers nominated his 
work “only as writers judging 
his art. The Guild made it 
plain. that “in the event that 
Mr. Wilson should win in our 
(own) awards . . . for which his » 
ery is nominated — and 
wit be decided March 7 
‘those weeks before the Aca- 


demy syards),, he will receive... 


| ‘his ‘due.’ ‘We will not cari.” 


At 5, She Was Rescued 


~ From a Pek 


By HUANG PING 
PEKING. — Although she 


is only 23, the workers at the - t 


Peking No. 1 Weaving and 
Dyeing Factory elected Chen- 


Ching-an as their trade union lead- 
er. A top weaver herself, she knows 
the problems of her fellow work- 
ers. : 


But what most surprises the cas- 
ual visitor to the factory is that 
this pretty young trade union chair- 
man was one of the 1,200 girls res- 
cued from the brothels. of old Pe- 
king seven years ago. 

Now she is married to a fellow 
worker after courting for two years. 
“We both like ice skating and bi- 
cycling but he likes Pekins opera 
while I prefer films. So we some- 
times quarrel over where to go on 
Saturday,” she said. 

Back in 1949 Ching-an, 15-year- 
old prisoner in the Pavilion of Gold- 
en Grace, had resigned herself to 
the fate of all other prostitutes—a 
few years in this first class brothel 
then the inevitable years of disease. 
semi-starvation, and absolute de- 
gradation in the cheapest dives. 

Being young and tall, her room 
faced south and she was made to 
receive only the wealthy customers. 
She ate three meals a day except 
when she failed to get a rich pa- 
tron to stay the night. Then would 
come a merciless lashing by the 
madam and her bully. 

“During the year and a half | 
was there, the few times I left the 
brothel I was under escort. Once. 
a week after I had had an abortion 
they made me receive customers, 
Ching-an said. 

* 
“THEN, on Nov. 21, 1949, the 
government closed down all the 
_ brothels in Peking and rounded up 
all the brothel keepers. It’s a day 
I shall always remember.” ; 

All the 1,286 women from 237 
brothels went for medica! exam- 
imation and free treatment was 
given to the 96.6 percent of them 
who had venereal | saiomaon 

The women had been so mal- 
treated and were so disillusioned 
that they suspected everything. Ru-| 
mors went round that the govern-| 
ment was planning to send them to 
open up wasteland or to the front 
lines (the Korean war was on then). 

Some even expected to be exe-. 
cuted en masse. They resisted 
blood tests, believing that their 
blood was being taken to be sold. 

“We suspected every kindness,” 
Ching-an told me. But after three 
months of discussions and lectures, 
educational movies and_ personal 


talks, most of the women began to/hours a day very tiring because we she said. “Ma 
realize that the aim was to help| were not used to working. Most of she pointed to a little courtyard 


them become useful citizens in the’ 


hew society. 

But a few of the girls kept going 
back to their old trade and were 
gathered up again and given medi- 
cal treatment. | 


; 
| 


Chen Ching-an, left, now 23 
and trade union leader, in her 
shop, with a spinner who is 
learning the trade. 
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they had been driven out of the 


» in Rainbow Bridge (her old village 
* on the outskirts of Shanghai) but 
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panded to include many men and 
women workers. 

Ching-an has not been able to 
trace her parents. “I made inquiries 


try as everyone did, no frace could 
be uncovered of my family or rela- 
tives. All I could find out was that 


village by the Jandlord who had) 


_ forced my parents to hand me over 


“This is Peking Number One 
Wearing and Dyéing Factory, 
Chen Ching-an speaking. .. .” 
“From the very first, about 200 


of us applied to learn a trade,” 
Ching-an recalled. “I could see the: 


sense in what I was told; that if: 


I could keep myself I could be free 
and independent.” 
* 


SO SHE started work in the. 


Hsinsheng T extile Factory, the pre-| 


decessor of the present factory, 
which was specially set up for.the 
200-odd girls to begin their train- 
ing. “We all found working eight} 


us stuck it out, though. A few) 
went back to their homes and a few 
others hurried up and got married | 


‘Pavilion of Golden Grace’ used to. 


to get out of working. 
The factory which now puts out) 


high grade textiles has been ex-! anyway.” 


in payment of a rent debt when ] 
was nine. | 

“He was vile. He made me look) 
after the pigs, do household chores | 
and satisfy every whim and fancy. | 
{ was whipped, made to sleep in| 
1 shed next to the pigs and I had_| 
@ steal food to keep from starving. 

“At 14, I was quite tall for my) 

ge, people began coming to the: 
andlord’s house who looked me 
ver very carefully. I found’ out 
at they were brothel keepers and| 
in awav. But I could not find my 
mily and I was soon caught and, 
aken back to the landlord’s.” | 

Then came the boat ride from 
Shanghai to Tientsin and an over- 
night trip by train to Peking and 
the pavilion of Golden Grace. 

We went back to take a look at 
the old brothel. As we _ strolled, 
along, she pointed: “That was one. 
That was one. All the houses in this 
lane and the one we just passed 
were first class brothels.” 


“That’s where the painted sign 


hang,” she said, pointing to four 
rusty iron hooks still hanging over 
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the door. 


In her old room a local bank 
worker is now living. “The place 
was very brightly lighted then,” 

» men lived in there,” 


to the west. 

As we retraced our steps she 
said, “I haven’t come back here in 
all these years. It makes me sad 


to look back. But that’s all over, 


By ALBERT WISE 
TODAY'S teen-age gang 
is a product of our modern 
sogiety. To understand 
what this means, and hence 


to be able to propose a 


course of action, involves the 
concrete analysis of the function 
of the teen gang. 

The general need of human 
beings to be human and the 
constant frustration of this need 
in our society, produces a var- 
iety of social forms which emerge 
dramatically as inadequate, if 
not devastating substitutes, one 
of these being the teen gang. 

It is the specific function of 
the teen gang to manufacture a 
pretension that its members in- 
deed do have a social function, 
that they themselves find it pos- 
sible to act on the pretense as a 
fact, and thereby avoid the image 
of themselves as functionless be- 
ings an image which would in- 


evitably lead to their complete 


disintegration as human beings. 

In this respect the teen gang 
functions not unlike the early 
Christian organizations which 
developed when a mass unem- 
ployment in the period o! 
Rome’s decline denied a social 
function to millions. In the face 
of the fact that the actual con- 
ditions then did not as yet pro- 
vide for a liberating revolution, 
complete dehumanization was 
avoided by creating collectively 
in their minds a heaven in which 
social justice and function did 
prevail. 

These are different times. So- 
cial contradictions have reached 
a stage of development at which 
the working class consciously and 
actively is beginning to build so- 
cialism in this world. 

It is significant that one as- 
pect of the teen gang is to con- 
stitute itself as such a_ social 
group, the function of which is 
to prevent dehumanization. The 
important fact here is that the 
nature of social function is not 
found in individual performance 
per se but in the interdependent 
and collective nature of that per- 
formance. It is for this reason 
that the gang must be a gang; it 
is not a question of individual 
rebels. 

* 

WHAT is thé function of such 
a gang? How does it work? Sig- 
nificantly, its function is that of 
the imagined protector of a 
neighborhood, that is, a territory 
defined in national, color, re- 
ligious or geographical terms. 
Other gangs who enter such 
neighborhood will appear as of- 
fering a threat to the protect- 
ed group which then has to be 
defended by the gang. It is also 
for this reason that if no “for- 
eign” gang members invade the 
territory of a gang, its members 
must seek to invade some other 
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A Monument to Mother Ella Reeve Bloor, 
Girlhood Friend, Walt Whitman 


Near Her 


ON A gentle slope in the 
Harleigh Cemetery, N. J., 
there is being prepared the 
permanent memorial of red 


granite to Mother Ella 
Reeve Bloor. The spot is one of 
her own choosing, even plannin 
—for she always baked ahead, 
even beyond her own long life. 

- -Her instructions were precise. 
“Now Andy,” she said to her hus- 
band more than once, “I want to 
be buried in the Camden Ceme- 
tery near Walt Whitman, my 
friend when I was a girl.” Dur- 
ing the last years of her life jit 
had become a custom for her 
to lead a small pilgrimage to the 
Whitman memorial, usually in 
July about the time of. her birth- 


day. 

There had been talk of the 
kind of monument. Someone who 
had worked with her in the days 
when she led the coal miners 
suggested a large block of anthra- 
cite. Another wanted a rough 
hewn boulder just as it comes 
from mother earth. In the end 
there was found a block of red 
granite which. today is being cut 
and polished by skilled hands. 
On this red granite the follow- 
ing inscription will appear: 

MOTHER ELLA REEVE BLOOR 
July 8, 1862 August 10, 1951 
BORN DURING THE WAR TO 
FREE THE ‘SLAVES, SHE DIED 


REJOICING THAT HALF OF 


MANKIND WAS FREE.'\CALLED 


“MOTHER” BY COUNTLESS 
WORKERS, FARMERS, NEGRO 
AND WHITE, WHO FIGHT FOR 
A BETTER WORLD, SHE LEFT 
TO US HER CHILDREN THE 


BUILDING OF A SOCIALIST 
AMERICA AND A WORLD 
AT PEACE 
* 


NEXT July a ceremonial un- 
veiling is planned, and it is 
heser that some of Mother 
Bloor’s collaborators can be on 
hand. These include - her hus- 
band, her children, William Z. 
Foster, James Ford, Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, and many more. 

A.letter to a few thousand of 
her friends is being sent out, call- 
ing attention to ‘this -memorial, 


and suggesting that those who | 


would like to be associated with 


it send a contribution to the | 


committee for honoring her 
memory. Such 
should be sent to Rose Baron, 
secretary, 153 E. 18 St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 

One of the first responses to 
the letter came from th® Rev. 


Eliot White, penned from his 


hore in Arlington, Mass. He 


writes: | 


“I am glad that you let me know 


about this splendid memorial to 
Mother Bloor, and I am glad to 
have a share in it. Certainly the 
idea of so honoring a great and 
noble soul is fine, and I think 
the proposed inscription truly ad- 


‘mirable;” © 


THE TEEN AGE GANGS- | 
WHAT MAKES THEM TICK — 


protected territory, for they 
would be in danger of losing 
their functon if they go too long 
without performing it. It is their 
raids then, that will bring about 
the retaliations that are necessary 
to give meaning to the asscrted 
reason for the gang's existence. 

It is quite obvious that the re- 
jection by society of these young 
people is the convenient ve- 
hicle which makes possible the 
corresponding rejection of society 
by the young people. It is not a 
socially conscious rejection that 
sees a hope in the future through 
a transformation of that society; 
rather it is a blind rebellion. It 
is a hate for the_existing “social” 
institutions. — 

They hate cops because the 
cops are the enforcement agents 
of that society. They hate the 
laws, and the schools, and the 
factories, and they hate—or at 
least are suspect of—the adults, 
all of whom appear to them to 
function in these institutions 
simply ‘as cogs in the unhappy 


f 


\ - 


contributions. | 


| » 
This article was submitted to 
the Worker after there had ap- 
peared in the press a number of 
articles in hcew social work:rs 
are trying to work with teen age 
gangs helping them to plan ac- 
tivities and become a part wf 
community life. This writer d‘s- 
agrees with this approach to 
juvenile delinquency. What do 
you think? 

eee 


status-quo. So it turns out that 
the social function of protecting 
the neighborhood also expresses 
a disdain for the social institu- 
tions which reject these activities 
as “unlawful.” 

* 

CLEARLY, any solution must 
be one which provides oppor- 
tunities for the young people to 
have a real social function. What 
do we mean by that? 

In the most general way, one 
can state it simply. It is to en- 
gage with others not only in the 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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can of course fight for bigger 
salaries with some public opin- 


ion behind them. 


am 
Sports 


the terms upon which organiz- 
ed football shall be played 
throughout the United States’ 


next week... 


on the 
scoreboard 


-by lester rodney 


High Court Blocks Pro Owners’ Kick 
Players Have To Pick Up the Ball 


THE DIFFERENCE which the law of our land finds 
between professional baseball, which is a sport pure and 
simple, and professional football, which is a business sub- 
ject to the anti-trust laws, is rather baffling to the average 
fan, and we.suspect, to the average Supreme Court justice 


as well. 

Both games have owners, 
charge prices at the box-office, 
engage in inter-state commerce, 
and have full blacklist control 
over the players under contract 
to a given team. If given base- 
ball’s case all over again after 
the football decision, the Mes- 
srs. Warren, Clark, Douglas, 
Black, Reed ‘and Burton would 
be hard put logically not to rule 
that our national pastime should 
also come under the terms of 
the Sherman Act. In fact, this 
wll be one of the pro football 


magnates key challenges to the 


new decision—how are we dil- 
ferent than baseball? Isn't this 
discrimination? 

Yet with all the basic similar- 
ity, to young players about to 
make one or another of the two 
big games a professional career, 
there is indeed a big difference. 
And though it is a difference 
not noted by the Supreme 
Court, it is a difference which 
has semething to do with the 
blacklist reserve clause contro! 


over players. 
IT IS THIS: A youngster go- 


ing into baseball at least has the 


initial choice of which team, 
which organization to sign with, 
even though once he signs he 
is forever and ever that team’s 
property with no chance to sell 
his talents on the open market. 
It the youngster likes Missouri 
and wants to sign with the St. 
Louis Cards, if he has a family 
near Boston and prefers the Red 
Sox, that’s completely up to 
him. If he is one of the real tal- 
ented ones, like an exceptional 


high school or sandlot star, he 
can simply invite competitive 


Nsonus bids from all interested 


clubs and settle for the highest. 


Not to the aspiring football 
(or basketball) professional. In 
his case the teams draw up a 
draft list while they are still in 
college, and before he ever even 
makes known his INTENTION 
to play pro ball, he is limited to 
the one team which “picked” 
him in the draw. And can play 
for no other. There is no oppor- 
tunity whatsoever for selling 
himself to the highest bidder, 
picking out his favorite team, 
city or location, or inviting open 
bidding for his talents. 

This fact, of course, is used 
by the pro grid clubs to keep 
salaries their own way. It is a 
factor in the large number of 
players who decide if they can't 
pick their own team they might 
as well sign up for some of that 
Canadian Football money( or in 
basketball, with the AAU “Am- 
ateur’ industrial tams). 

Once baseball got you, of 
course, it got you just as tight 
as football. Even though you 
sign for°one year, when that 
contract expires you must stay 
with that organization—unless it 
trades you—or you cannot play 
for any other professional base- 
ball team in the country. For 
players who are signed at less 
than a star level, with no special 
bonus for signing, and then de- 
velop into great stars, this rules 
out their ever cashing in, via 
free bidding for their services, 
on their star status, though they 


BUT THERE IS that free 
choice to start which football 
doesn’t have. (Why, someone in 
the back of the heuse asks, 
don’t they all sign with the 
Yankee. organization if they 
have initial free choice? Answer, 
because under the _ reserve 
clause arrangement if they don't 
make the daddy team, they can 
be kept in the minors for seven 
long years to beef up the Yanks’ 
farm teams, though they may be 
well able to help other big 
league teams, a desired by 
such teams.) 

The reason for this difference 
between baseball, on one hand, 
and football and basketball, on 
the other, is simply that 99 and 
nine tenth of the pro football 
and basketball material comes 
out of college competition, 
while college baseball is a neg- 
ligible factor. College play is 
the 


and you can scarcely name a 
pro in those games who skipped 
it. These are big time, highly 
organized, often lucrative sports 
in college. Baseball is one big 
nothing, a short, dusty, rela- 
tively unskilled and _ unnatrac- 
tive spring season in which 
bases on balls, erors and four 
hour games are the rule rather 
than the exception. 

The difference in level of 
skill between high school and 
college baseball is infinitely less 
than that between college base- 
ball and the good minor leagues, 
let alone the majors. The worst 
big league team can yawn and 
crush mercilessly the champion- 
ship college baseball team on 
the latter's best day. This even 
though a rare occasional college 
player, like Moe Drabowsky, of 
the Cubs, shows signs of pos- 
sibly bridging the gap. 

Moe was able to get a hand- 
some bonus from the Cubs for 
signing, merely by citing the 
sums offered him by the Phils, 
Giants and others. He got top 
price trom the Wrigley front 
office, plus another factor he 
considered important, joiming 
a team which needed help des- 
perately and immediately and 
was sure to use him and let 
him develop at once instead of 
sitting on the bench for two 
years. 

Anyhow, if he were a foot- 


Can't tell the ball clubs . 


without a scorecard .. . 
What about all the winter 
trades, and how are they 
going to affect the ’57 race? 
An early spring training es- 


timation by Lester Rodney. 
a ce 


indispensible preparatory 
~ in football and basketball, 


ball star of like magnitude, one 
of the pro teams would, in its 
turn, have intoned at the an- 
nual draft meeting, “Drabow- 
sky of Trinity,” and that was 
the team he would have to ne- 
gotiate with, no other.* _—- 

“I DIDN’T LIKE having a 
man tell me I could play for 
one club and nobody else,” says 
Bill Radovich, who brought the 
suit against the pro league. “My 
chief motive has been to prove 
that a player shouldn't be treat- 
ed like a piece of furniture.” 

Radovich started in ’388 with 
the Detroit Lions. He went in- 
to the Navy in ‘42 and when he 
came out, asked the club for a 
transfer to the Los Angeles 
Rams because his dad lived in 
L.A. and was sick. The Detroit 
front office told its piece of 
furniture nothin 
vch promptly told them goodbye 
and sgned wth the Los Angeles 
Dons of the competing All 
American Association, for whom 
he played in ’46 and ‘47. 

Along about now he was a 
veteran, and interested in coach- 
ing, so when in 1948 a team 
named the San Francisco Clip- 
‘pe of the Pacific Coast 

ague, not a major organiza- 
tion, offered him a job as play- 
er-coach, he accepted. But the 
National League, which was 
then in the process of gobbling 
up the All American Confer- 
ence, told the Clippers that Ra- 
dovirh was _ blacklisted, and 
warned them not to hire him on 
pain of penalties. | 

Thus Bill Radovich, an 
American, was kept from_per- 
suing his employment, and the 
Supreme Court majority put it 
succintly when it said: 

“The blacklistmg was the re- 
sult of a conspiracy among the 
respondents to monopolize 
commerce in professional foot- 
ball among the states. The pur- 
pose of the conspiracy was to 
‘control, reghlate and dictate 


- — 


doing. Rado- . 


in violation of Sections 1 and 
2 of the Sherman Act.” 
* 

PRO FOOTBALL, ae 
financially with lucrative 
arrangements in which the play- 
ers do not share, has been par- 
ticularly callous to its hired 
hands in a game where players 
risk injury and an early end of 
their career far more. than in 
baseball. Until one team, the 
Los Angeles Rams, actually 
threatened a strike, the owners 
got away with murder on forc- 
ing the players into a pre-sea- 
son “exhibition” schedule with- 
out salary, though big money 
was coined in these games. A 
player hurt in one of these exhi- 
bitions had no recourse, and if 
the owners felt — they 
might pay him for the rest 
of the season but assume no 
further responsibility. And then 
again, they might not. 

The near-stirke winning the 
beginning of some concessions, 
parallelled baseball's 1946 
strike vote by the Pittsburgh 


Pirates which started a process 


of improvement in the baseball 
players’ lot. 

It could be that the reserve 
clause, in some form, is neces- 
sary to the structure of profes- 
sional games to keep the play- 
ers from shifting at will to the 
highest bidders, and thus de- 
stroying team identities, and 
that the answer lies elsewhere, 
in firm guarantees on salaries, 
security, and reducing to a min- 
imum the length of time a big 
league club can keep a player 
in the minors without letting 
him sign with another major 
league team. . 

But for the pro athletes, the 
main thing is that they wont 
win anything they dont strug- 
gle for, and once they learn the 
power of unity through trade 
unionism they can really start 
getting a fairer shake in a hur- 
ry. It won’t come automatically, 
and it won’t even come from the 
Supreme Court. That just opens 
the possibilities. for them. It 
takes blocking, tackling and co- 
ordinated, intelligent struggle to 
win a football game down on 
the dirt of the playing field. It 
takes struggle to win their rights 
from their owners. 

Good luck, men. 23-28-44 
HIKE! 
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O'Mahoney’s Oil Expose 


(Continued from Page 1) 


terior Departments. 

Dulles was about to leave for 
the London conference on the 
Egyptian government's national- 
ization of the Suez Canal. 

The Ingraham mem, which 
Sen. O'Mahoney presented to 


Congress, quotes Dulles as ad- 
dressing the:secret meeting with 
the oil tycoons and expressing 
“concern over possible loss of 
production in the Arab coun- 
tries, although the main prob- 
lem is the transportation through 
the Suez Canal and pipelines. 


_ “He (Dulles) then stated that 
he recognizes the oil companies 
were very much interested m the 
nationalization issue and wanted 
to put forth his views and what 
line he expected to take at the 
London conference. He _indi- 
cated that the United States 
would not acquiesce in the rights 
of nationalization that would af- 
fect any other facilities in our 
Own economic interests.” 
* 

THE MEMO continued, still 
citing Dules’ remarks: 

“The line he expected to take 
on thep roblem at the London 
conference, and which was writ- 
ten up in his communique, was 


uv 


Pain 


to the effect that the United 
States felt it was O.K. to na- 
tionalize only if assets were not 
impressed with international in- 
terest. What he meant by in- 
ternational interest was where a 
foreign government had made 
promises of fixed duration in the 
form of concessions or contracts, 
upon which other nations would 
rely on fixing their courses of 
action and their own economies 
on the basis that these certain 


promises will be fulfilled.” 

Sen. O’Mahoney _ translated 
this diplomatic gobbledygook as 
follows: 

“Does that mean anything to 
the world except that Secretary 
Dulles had a conference with 
the representatives of the major 
oil companies and said to them, 
Our major policy in the Middle 
East will be to protect your con- 
cessions ?” 

O'Mahoney alos read another 
document, this one from the files 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, which sheds light om the 
crude oil price boost. The doc- 
ument is dated Dec. 12, 1956, 
an states: 

“It is estimated that at the 


pres:nt. valumne of business, the 


consoblated net earnings would | 


a 


rise at an annual rate of $100 

million if an. increase of 25 cents 

per barrel occurred in the price 

of crude, assuring that product 

prices also rose accordingly.” 
* 


THREE WEEKS LATER, on 
Jan. 3, 1957, the Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., largest crude 
producer in the country and 
owned 87 percent by Standard 
ef New Jersey, slapped a 25- 
cents-a-barrel increase on _ the 
price of crule. All the other 


companies in the industry fol- 
lowed suit—though price-fixing is 
supposed to be a violation of the 
anti-trust laws. 


This means that on top of 
the estimated $800 million ‘net 
profits that Standard of New 
Jersey grabbed in 1956—three- 
quartérs of it from foreign in- 
vestmetns——it will now have 
this. extra $100 million gravy. 

Testifying before the House 
Commerce Committee last week, 
M. J. Rathbone, president of 
Standard of New Jersey, sought 
to justify the price hike by point- 
ing to higher production costs, 
including wages. Spokesmen for 


the companies have also cited 


the fact that this is the first 
increase since 1953. 


Florida’s a3 Sikes shot these 
arguments of holes when 


he told the House that the price 
of crude oil is teday 2% times 
what it was at the end af World 
War II and that industrial fuel 


oil “is selling at three times the 


1945 price at the refmeries on 
the Gulf coast.” 


“What major commodity,” 
asked Rep. Sikes, “is selling at 
242 or 3 times the. 1945 price? 
. . . Probably no other business 
in the country except the un- 
regulated and monopolistic oil 
industry could get by with such 
increases.” 

“It may surprise some of my 
colleagues,” he continued, “when 
I inform them that it takes 80 
percent more wheat or cotton 
and twice as much meat to pur- 
chase a barrel of crude oil to- 
day than it did in 1945.... 

“While everyone realizes that 
wages in the manufacturing in- 
dustry have gone up consider- 
ably since 1945, the manufac- 
turing wage earner today must 
use 1.3 times as much of his 
wages to buy a barrel of crude 
than it took in 1945. It takes 
1% times as many hours of work 
for the wage earner to buy a 
barrel of heavy fuel oil than it 
did in 1945.” 

The AFL-CIO Oil Workers 


Union has also pointed out that 


wage increases in recent years 
have ben more than offset by 
increased productivity. 

4 ; 


Too Many 


(Continued frem Page 1) 


take the old workers with senior- 


ity with them but take in fresh 
hires, non-union, new workers 
to the auto industry. 

The mounting jobless crisis 
in the auto industry extends 
across the Detroit River into 
Canada's biggest auto center, 
Windsor, where 10,000 are un- 
employed and many thousands 
more working four days a week. 

Last Sunday, Feb. 24, in 
Windsor 1800 Chrysler workers 
met and drew up a plan to meet 
layoffs and other problems. Led 
by their local union leaders, 
Charles Brooks, president; Nel- 
son Dearing. financial secretary, 
the workers passed five resolu- 
tions. 

These proposed: (1) The 
UAW should call area-wide 
meetings on speedup and auto- 
ation, and (2) set up a committee 
on speedup; (3) press the Cana- 
dian government for a labor 
law to permit strikes over un- 
reasonable work ‘¢tandards; (4) 
ten minute rest periods in 
morning and afternoon, five min- 
ute washup time before noon, 
and before quitting time; (5) bar 
the company from sending work- 


ers home because of a dispute 


on work standards, 
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Middle Age & Rock ‘n’ Roll 


(Continued from Page 2) 


curring at intervals in the mel- 
ody. 

It's motion. You note all the 
groups of tock ’n’ rollers move 
rhythmically at the mikes, never 
standing still. They swing arms 
or legs in unison, left arm, right 
arm, left arm, right arm, move 
toward the mike, away from the 
mike, toward it, away from it, 


back, forward. It all adds up to 
breaking people loose and merg- 
ing them with the music. 


Someone, for instance, starts 
singing “Be BOP, love your 
baby,” and after a while it picks 
up real momentum. Try it, 
varying the tune. There were 
songs I had known long before 
the age of rock ’n’ roll, like “My 
Prayer,’ “Put Your Arms Around 
Me,” and “Oh, Johnny” (as op- 
posed to pure new rock n’ roll 
tunes like “Tutti Frutti, All 
Rootie,” and “Why Do Fools Fall 
in Love’). What make them 
rock ‘n’ roll songs now? Giv- 
ing them that distinctively heavy 
two beat, for one thing. Then 
there is a sort of hesitation catch, 
hanging on to certain words for 
dear life. The word “promise,” 
for example, took about 30 sec- 
' onds to get out. Learn to sing 
the word “you” in four spasmo- 
dic syllables and. you're on the 
way. 

_ All of which is probably not 

completely fair. It is a lively 
music style with fine rhythm. 
When sung well, as it mostly 
was at the Paramount, it makes 
for fine listening. When done 
badly, it can be gruesome. But 
what can't? 

7 

THE DANCING which goes 
with rock ‘n’ roll, so far as I 
can make out, is simply what is 
called jiterbugging, with all its 
acrobatic variations. The words 
of many of the rock songs are 
eomfortably. this side of pro- 
found, though we did hear one 


. ance, 


sweet wedding sentiment—“I'm 
gonna rock right down that aisle, 
I'm gonna roll right down that 
aisle.” 


There were not too man 
grownups at the show, hana 
we did note the somehow pleas- 
ant sight of some parents and 
tenage children in joint attend- 
There isn’t much to the 
show BUT rock ‘n’ roll. It’s a 
pure rock ‘n’ roll stage show, a 
rock ’n’ roll movie, during the 
brief intermission the canned 
songs are rock n’ roll, and there 
isn’t even a newsreel for $1.50 


($2.00 after 2 P.M.!). 


As an overall impression this 
reporter would guess that the 
stuff is being solemnly over- 
analyzed. It is also being often 
unfairly publicized, and this the 
teens resent stridently. I heard 
that on the show's opening day 
when a photographer came up 
close to the stage MC Freed or- 
dered him away, then stopped 
the show to explain to the cheer- 
ign audience that first they take 
pictures, then play them up to 
show how wild and delinquent 
the teens are. Whether the 
photographer in question was 
just a poor working guy taking 
a picture on this occasion is 
besides the point. The point is 
the intensity of the teenagers’ 
feeling about being misrepre- 
sented. 


At the Paramount you find a 
high sarcastic humor about “ju- 
venile delinquency” and under- 
neath, a passionate feeling that 


as a generation, todays teenagers 
are being wronged. Wronged 
they could be. As a young rock 


‘n roll enthusiastic might say with 


some acidity, it isn't the teen- 
agers who are blowing off H- 
bombs. 

And by the way, I suppose I 
I really ought to return at least 
part of the expense I took from 
the business office for this as- 
signment.. I liked the show. 
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‘Little’ Filibuster on Rights 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Judiciary Committtee time to 
meet and report the bill out be- 
fore Easter recess. In that case, 
Congressional liberals contend, 
an attempted filibuster will have 
little chance of success. 

The only “if” in the picture is 
the abilitv of the determined ma- 
jority of the full Senate Judiciary 
Committee to put enough pres- 
sure on Sen. James O. Eastland 
(D-Miss), committee chairman, 
to schedule consideration of the 
bills on the order of business. 
There is no doubt about the 
outcome in committee, if the full 
committee in the House and 
Senate are only permitted to 
vote. Rep. Celler, a civil rights 
proponent, is chairman of the 
full House Judiciary Committee. 

* 


ANOTHER significant move 
this week came from the Justice 
Department, strangely enough. 
Over the signature of Assistant 
Attomey General Warren Olney 
Ili, the Department wrote Rep. 
Celler a letter refuting erroneous 
testimony before the House Judi- 
ciary subcommittee made by 
Louisiana Attorney General 
Jack P. F. Gremillion on Feb. 13. 

Under questioning by Rep. 
Keating, Gremillion had told 
the committee Louisiana Regis- 
trars required prospective voters 
to be able to read and write and 
to interpret “one part of the 
Constitution of their choice.” 


Olney’s letter said that a 
thorough investigation of 10 Lou- 
_ giana parishes (counties) had not 
uncovered any evidence that “the 
registrar permitted the applicant 
for registration to choose which 
elause of the Constitution he 
wished to interpret.” In fact, 


Olney wrote, in Ouachita Parish 
“the FBI disclosed that the regis- 
trar of voters... used a card 
on which was written an excerpt 
the Constitution, which 
card was given to the registrar 
by the Citizens Council. 
And the registrar further, Olney 
reveals, refused to accept as an 
answer neither “a democratic 
form” nor “a republican form,” 
as describing our form of gov- 
ernment. 

Gremillion testified that all a 
challenged voter had to do to 
keep his name on the rolls was 
to get three qualified voters to 
atfirm that his residence was au- 
thentic. Olney’s letter, however, 
revealed that in Caldwell Parish 
the registrar would not accept 
witnesses for a challenged voter 
“unless they were accompanied 
by a law enforcement officer 
and a member of the Citizens 
Council to identify them.” And 
the FBI found similar restric- 
tions on answering challenges to 
voters in the nine other parishes. 
Prior to election day in Ouachita 
Parish, Olney wrote, there were 
approximately 4,000 registered 
Negro voters,” but by Novem- 
ber 6, 1956, 
registered Negro voters.” 

All of this gave added weight 
to the plea of Clarerice Mitchell, 


who in testifying before the 
House Labor Subcommittee on 
Education, said: 


“This country must now de- 
cide whether if wil support the 
Constitution somewhat the same 
as it had to decide on the slavery 
question.” 


Congress moved closer this 
week to that decision. But no 
one could answer the big “if” 
known as Eastland. 


from 


“there were 694. 
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H-Bomb Sneaks Into Radiation 
Parley, Despite Arrangements 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


THE RECENT SYMPOSI- 
UM on “Radiation Hazards to 
Mankind” was slated to by-pass 
the matter of whether. H-bomb 
tests should be continued. 

Even after it was all over, a 
spokesman for the Sloan-Ket- 
tering Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, sponsor with Hunter 
College’s Graduate Division of 
the four-part conference, insist- 
ed that speakers dealt only with 
effects of radiation, all types of 
radiation, and did not consider 
bomb tests, for or against. 

That may have been the plan 
but it ran slightly amok during 
the questioning of panel speak- 
ers by two science writers and 
a columnist on the stage of 
Hunter College Playhouse. 

And earlier, at the initial aft- 
ernoon session in the college 
auditorium, in which 1,000 ed- 
ucators were crowded, the sole 
speaker wound by _ talking 
about bomb tests. 

‘This session was entitled “Ev- 
erybodys Business,” and Dr. 
Charles W. Shilling, deputy di- 
rector of the Atomic Energy 
Commission's Division of Biol- 
ogy and Medicine, a rotund lit- 
tle man with the cheerful voice 
of a disc jockey, unabashedly 
concluded with AEC’s version 
of the bomb-test issue. 

“Must we continue to live 
with radioactive fallout?” he 
asked in winding up a length 
speech. He promptly added, 
without altering his sunny 
smile, “To this the answer is 
yes, for we must continue the 
testing of various types of nu- 
clear weapons. The game we are 
plaving with Russia is for en- 
ormously high stakes and is for 
keeps.” 

* 

THEREFORE, he said, we 
must “gamble with the proba- 
bility of radioactive damage to 
a few individuals.” He __insist- 
ed that “in this country we love, 
everyone can say ... what thev 
please,” but no question period 
followed. 

Let's not strew the road with 
tacks,” he chirruped, and_ that 
ended the general session. Pan- 
els on impacts of radiation haz- 


. 
Fund Drive 
(Continued from Page 1) 


followed by 29 percent for New 
England. The Illini and Western 
Pennsylvania are tied at 20 per- 
cetn each. Then comes a group 
of states, at about one-seventh of 
the total: Michigan, 16 percent, 
Montana, 17 percent, New Jersey 
14 percent, Ohio, 15. percent. 

Trailing are New York State 
with 10 percent, Connecticut 
with 10 percent, and Eastern 
Pennsylvania with 9 percent. 

The key to the national drive 
is, however, New York State. 
Until New York gets off the 
ground, the national drive will be 
limping on three legs. 

We, and the rest of the coun- 
try, are looking to our New York 
readers to give this drive the 
push that New York, and only 
New York, can give. 

The following donations were 
received between Feb. 19 and 
Feb. 25: | 

FEB. 19 
T.S., New York, $10; Sadie, New York, 
$1; Paperhangers, $30; MCH, Manhattan, 
$10; Miami, FPla., $59; Hartford, Conn., 


$25; Chicago, $10; BM, New York, $10; 
New York, $3. 


FEB. 20 and 21 


Fannie, $10; Group of Teamsters, 
$20; New York, $10; Washington Heights, 
$10; Indianapolis, Ind., $1; J, Bronx, 
$10; New York, 337; EA, Manhattan, $2; 
Food worker, $5; New York, 31; New 
York artist, in memory of father, 45; 
ZO, New York, $10; DR, Brooklyn, $1; 
Criando, Fla., $10; DG, Chicago, 10; 
Chicago Freedom of the Presss Com- 
mittee, $209. 

FEB. 25 


Bronx, K, $15; Tremont Area, Bronx, 
$10; IK, $5; Brooklyn, 35; Brooklyn, $20; 
Westbrook, Conn., $10; PRN, $2; Ply- 
mouth, Mich., $1; Brenx, #2; Middlesex, 
N. J., $35; Greenpoint, Brooklyn, 415; 
Molly, Coney Island, $5; B, Coney Is- 
land, $1; L. Pittsburgh, $20; BT, Broook- 
lyn, $5; V. and Joe C., 310 


ards to education followed, 
where questions were permitted. - 


When at the night session, 
attended by 700 seated guests 
and 100 standing, Dr. Lyman 
Bryson, of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, the moderator, ask- 
ed the newsmen what we want 
the U.S. government to do on 
radiation, no mention was made 
of stopping H-bomb tests. But 
H. John Geiger, free lance sci- 
ence writer, complained that 
when information is conflicting, 
“what the ‘Sess usually does 
is run scared.” 


“I think the consensus of the 
panel is to run scared, Dr. 
Bryson said amiably, but his re- 
mark brought a stony look from 
Merril Eisenbud, AEC New 
York operations chief, and a 
later unhappy objection by Dr. 
Lauriston Taylor, chief, Atomic 
and Radiation Physics Division, 
Bureau of Standards. The same 
science writer, H. John Geiger, 
added that “everyone gives a 
different figure on how scared 
we should be and how fast we 
should run,” however. 


Dr. James F. Crow, professor 
of genetics, University of Wis- 
consin, had maintained that as 
for genetics “there is no ‘safe 
dose.” And when one columnist 
asked if any two-headed mon- 
sters had been born to Nagasaki 
victims, and some tittered, he 
replied coldly, “The answer is 
no, that studies there of mu- 
tations were “inconclusive.” 

* 

BUT THE MOST forceful 
challenge to Eisenbud’s optimi- 
sm was provided by Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Cahan, assistant attend- 
ing surgeon at Memorial Center 
for Cancer and Allied Diseases, 
connected with Sloan-Kettering. 
Unlisted on the program and 
unmentioned in all the advance 
publicity, he quietly but stub- 
Ca questioned the signifi- 
cance of fixing a “maximum 
permissible dose” in the face of 
our ignorance on_ strontium-90, 
cancer-causing bone-seeking iso- 
tope. 

Using an examplé quoted in 
scientific literature on radioac- 
tivity, he asked whether a small 
amount of sr-90 in a strean at 
Oak Ridge, concentrated 14 
times in a plant and 150 times 
in the left hind leg of a wild 
muskrat which ate the plant, 
was “harmless for the muskrat. 

“Is a small amount of stron- 
tium-90 permissible for © chil- 
dren, who concentrate it in their 
bones seven times over?” he 
asked. “Is it permisible for those 
in (radioactive) industry where, 
as Mr. Eisenbud says, leaks may 
occur?. . . The answer is no.” 

Then he read a two - para- 
graph obituary in that morn- 
ings New York Times (Feb. 20) 
concerning the death from leu- 


. kemia (cancer of the blood) of 


Dr. Joseph G. Hamilton, early 
worker, with radieactive materi- 
als, at 49. University of Califor- 
nia co-workers said it was “list- 
ed as an industrial accident.” 
So when Columnist Robert 
Considine said drily, “We now 
have doctors dying five years 
earlier,; alluding to quoted stu- 
dies of radiologists, “and AEC 
people’ hardly dying at all,” Dr. 
Cahan added the word, “Yet.” 


- 
EVENTUALLY CAME a 
question. on what continuing 
bomb tests would do, _ since 
were now being bombarded 
with radioactive Jebris sent up 
years ago. The moderator 
switched that one to Eisenbud, 
fast. He said it was almost noth- 
ing compared to what we get 
from ‘hatural radiation (cosmic 
rays). 
rl Ubell of the Herald- 
Tribune wanted te know if any- 
one there could set a price on 
the cage Pe thermonuclear 
cancers “fight arise 
Eisenbud «began 
“Now, Earl” and repeated his Nov. 


lacatingly, 


15 estimate that the “most pessi- 
mistic” forecast was that around 
1,970 children would begin to ac- | 
cumulate skeletal calcium intially 
containing 25 micromicrocuries of 
sr-90 pergram of calcium. (For 
public exposure 100 is the desig- 
nated safe dose.) So, he concluded, 
ignoring cancer, he didn't see how 
“we can be too concerned” with 
a rise in the natural radiation 
background of only 2 or 3 per- 
cent. 

During this time Dr. Cahn sat 
silent, stubborn, chin on_ hand, 
staring into space, frowning, tight- 
lipped, but when Ubell again asked 
about a possible rise in the inci- 
dence of bone cancer, Cahan said 
he didn’t think we knew enough 
to say at what point it could in- 
crease. 

We do not have control over 
testing of bombs of other nations, 
he said, “Everyone speaks as if the 
rate (of test explosions) wont in- 
crease. I think it is certain that 
they will.” 

Dr. Bryson said he would give 
Eisenbud a chance to speak last be- 
cause “you have been put hese 
in the position of defending some- 
thing.” Ejsenbud promptly began 
to heap scorn on “this famous 
muskrat story given you by Dr. 
Cahan. 

On the Oak Ridge reservation, 
he said, there is a pond where 
enormous amounts of radioactive 
wastes were “impounded.” With- 
out challenging Dr. Cahan’s figures 
or the established proof of the 
way sr-90 concentrates, in certain 
plants and animals he pictured the 
water as extraordinarily radioac- 
tive, and sneered that “somehow” 
this old muskrat had managed to 
“set up housekeeping’ where no 
mammal could survive. 

Whereas Dr. Cafian had brought 
general appaluse, Eisenbud at least 
had a small but vigorous coterie 
of applauders, and got a big laugh. 
Dr. Bryson quickly said, “If he set 
up housekeeping, there must have 
been another muskrat. What hap- 
pened to that one?” and in the 
merriment that followed, ended the 
meeting, noting its “good humor.” 

A FEW PERSONS climbed the 

stairs to cluster around Dr. Cahan, 
who stood wiping his forehead, 
his eyes bloodshot, his chin jutting 
grimly. 
- A woman reporter from a medi- 
cal journal asked him if any tests 
were being made on how poisons 
from cigarets plus radioactivity . 
would work. He said experiments 
on rats were being done now on 
that. This what he called “co- 
carthenization,’ saying no one es- 
timated the effect of strontium-90 
plus unkown cancer-causing agents 
around us. 

“Remember how they jumped 
on us when we said that a pack 
a day of cigarets increased the in- 
cidence of lung cancer? | 

“Some said they didut care, 
let “em die happy,” he said. “Let 
‘em die happy,’ he repeated with 
a bitter edge to his voice. “But 
at least the pack-a-day guys have 
a choice. In this darned thing 
were all guinea-pigs.” 

This reporter finally managed 
to get in a word and asked him 
if he knew that Sen. Richard Neu- 
berger, a few days earlier, had 
read to the Senate excerpts from 
his Oct. 31 letter to the New 
York Times. He hadn’t known, 
and appeared surprised. 

He went on to say that a day 
or so after his letter had been 
printed he happened to be the 
guest of Ralph Bunche at the 
United Nations and was intro- 
duced to delegates from a number 
of countries, “the - Japanese, the 
Russians, others.” 

They questioned him and he 
made his “very bad French un- 
derstood enough so that “to a 
man, y were all seared to 
death.” He added, as he went 
up the aisle, that he thought it 
would take very little “for us to 

t together with them on this 
ing | pe 
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Questions and Answers on H-Bomb Fallout 


i; the radioactive fallout from 
* ‘H-bomb tests harmful? 
Yes. The only uncertainty is 
how harmful. There are two ma- 
jor hazards from the radioactive 
dust which is sent all over the 
world from H-bomb tests. One is 
the damage done by radiation to 
reproductive cells, resulting — in 
harmful genetic defects in chil- 
dren of future generations. The 
second is the accumulation of 
radiostrontium in the bones. 
Radiostrontium is a radioactive 
chemical which causes bone can- 
cer and leukemia. 
e ae 

How*rharmful is the present 

level of radiostrontium? 


With respect to the radio- 
strontium hazard, we are told by 


the Atomic Energy Commissioner 


W. F. Libby, that radiostrontium 
has already appeared in meas- 
urable quantities in the bones of 
children, and in milk and cheese 
all over the world, where there 
was pone before. The Radiation 
Hazards Committee of the’ Fed- 
eration of Amencan Scientists 
states: “It may well be true that 
in certain areas of the world, the 
Strontium-90 hazard: has already 
passed the danger point, to say 
nothing of the additional produc- 
tion of this material in further 
tests.” According to Commis- 
sioner Libby, less than half of 
the radio strontium: created by 
pest U.S. and Russian tests has 
fallen to earth. 

Will stopping H-bomb tests 

reatly reduce the radioactive 
flout? 


Yes. H-bombs produce most 
of the fallout. The March, 1954. 
H-bomb test produced 500 times 
as much fallout as the Hiro- 
shima A-bomb. 


——_—_-~- oo oro 


~ Teen-Agers 


(Continued from Page I1) 
productive process, but in the 


work towards the transformation 


of that society in a manner which 
overcomes these contradictions 
and which creates a new human- 
itv, production with an equit- 
able distribution, as well as a new 
dignity which will begin to 
emerge through participation in 
the revolutionary movement it- 
sell. 

We said the teen gangs serve 
to create a function for their 
members in lieu of a real social 
finction. But the contradictions 
which these young people face 
are of such a nature that these 
gangs not only rebel against that 
part of society which is in truth 
degenerate, but rebel against all 
oi society. They become training 
grounds for anti-social behavoir, 
and, in the last instance. for fas- 
cism. It is, then, a dangerous 
affair to lend prestige to such 
organizations by having social 
workers, ministey’s or anyone else 
“help” them through work with- 
irr these groups. 


oe 


\ 
. 
-, 
& 
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Do we have to trust Russia 
to keep an agreement to stop 
H-bomb tests? { 

No! If an H-bomb’is explod- 
ed in Russia we will know it in 
a matter of hours. President Eis- 
enhower said on Oct. 6, “Tests 
of large weapons by any nation 
may be detected et hie they oc- 
cur. 

Eisenhowers statement on 
Oct. 23, attempts to confuse this 
by saying that small ones may 
be missed. As a. matter of fact, 
in 1949, the AEC reported de- 
tection of the first Soviet A- 
bomb test: “Joe I” which was 
nearly a thousand times smaller 
than the H-bomb test of March 
1954. Japanese scientists regular- 
ly detect our Nevada tests which 
are limited to small weapons. 

It is not necessary to have in- 
spection teams within Russia's 
borders to enforce’ this ban. 

Would we lose our “lead” by 
stopping H-bomb tests? 

No! H-bombs are _ primarily 
weapons of mass destruction, 
only a part of our. arsenal of nu- 
clear weapons. We don't need 
bigger H-bombs: they are al- 
ready big enough to wipe out 
the largest city on earth. Our 
H-bombs now are better than 
the Russians’, and they will stay 
that way if both sides stop tests. 
H-bombs are cheap and easy to 
make! we can ns enough to 
wipe out Russia twice over now, 
without further development. 

Can we resume testing im- 
mediately if the ban is violated? 

Yes! No ban on research and 
development is proposed. We 
could, if we wished, prepare one 
or many tests and hold them 


— —— 
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MORAL action is conscious ac- | 


tion. To believe that our youth 
cau be led to a better life by 
means <Of “playgrounds, Holly- 
wood, bectal dances, and. the 
churches all under the benevo- 
lent guidance of the police stick, 
is !o deceive ourselves. 


Nor does this mean that we | 


can leave the solution of the par- 
ticular problem of our youth to 
that very youth—by playing the 
new- game of “democracy” with 
them. It isn’t so long ago that the 
educating adults, and the toy in- 
dustry behind them, were honest 
enough to have them play “Mo- 
nopoly.” Playing “democracy” 
will not make our youth demo- 
cratic because in a society that 
does not know equality, “demo- 
cr:ic” games, which appear as 
phony to our youth, are indeed 
phony in reality. 

Moral conduct of our youth 
can be expected only when its 
acvance elements associate With 
th: advance elements in society 
ai... the conscious struggle of 
cr. ting socialism, of creating a 
new life and a moral life with- 
in ‘the decay around’us.' ~~" 


g 


It seems high time that .we 
learn that to deal with a particu- 
lar problem means to see it as an 
aspect of society as a whole. It 
seems high time to realize that 
to propose remedies of a particu- 
lar — of an equally par- 
ticularized character, that is, to 
deal with the youth alone in at- 
tempting to solve the youth 
problem, is naked pragmatism, is 
unashamed bourgeois ideology. 


The problem ot the youth is 
created by the contradictions 
which constitute it. Only the 
struggle tor the solving of these 
contradictions will make it pos- 
sible for our vouth as for all citi- 
zens to rediscover the dignity of 
their own humanity. 


MIKE GOLD 


(Continued from Page 6) 
work for socialism are bringing 
in the brotherhood of man. This, 
and not grubbing or 
mere comfort, is the highest ac- 
tivity of man. 

So don’t waste your emotions, 


money 


Joe, on foolish breast-beating and 
wasteful regrets. Let's look ahead 
to the future! 

Another old street car clatter- 
ed by our little park. 1 saw a 
group of kids running on the 
grass. They were trying to get a 
red kite up into the air. It just 
wouldn't rise. They tried and 
tried, again and again, with the 
earnestness of kids at plav. 

They were typical of our 
neighborhood. Some were Japan- 
ese kids, others Negro, Mexican, 
Irish and even one Jewish child. 
I love to watch the kids of all 
races playing together on our 
streets. They do it so naturally, 
without theories. It is a different 
climate than ten years ago. A 
great step has been made toward 
American socialism. 

But they couldn’t get their 
kite to fly. Finally they appealed 
to the park attendant. A beefy 
old fellow with a waxed mous- 
tache and wind-burned, wine- 
burned jolly face, he said to 
them: “There's a big hole in your 
kite? Also there’s no wind today. 
Fix your kite and come baek to-. 
morrow. There will be 
and the kite will fly.” 


ready to fire. Tests of small A- genetically undesirable.” In other 


HOOVER 


‘of the wires sent in by the Bureau's 
| operatives 


bombs could be fired at. the 
same site on a regular schedule 
so that there need be no delay 
in our carrying out our H-bomb 
test if anyone violates the agree- 
ment, . 


Are there secret facts which 
dictate continuing H-bomb tests? 

No! The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy are supposed 
to have access to all the facts. 
Thomas E. Murray, one of the 
five commissioners, and Senator 
Clinton Anderson, chairman of 
the Joint Committee, have pub- 
licly supported a ban on H- 
bomb tests. 


How long will it be before 
other nations will be testing H- 
bombs? 

Until now, only two nations 
have tested H-bombs. England 
will test one in the near future. 
The President's Assistant for Dis- 
armament, H. E. Stassen, said 
last May, that possibly within 
a year, smaller nations will mas- 
ter the technique of H- bomb 
production. 

What does the report of the 
National Academy of Science 
actually say about fallout? 


President Eisenhower, in his 
statement of Oct. 23 says that 
present H-bomb testing “does not 
imperil the health of humanity,” 
citing a report prepared by the 
National Academy of Science. 
The actual report does not arrive 
at this conclusion.. In fact, it 
,States (p. 23), “Any radiation is 
genetically undesirable, since any 
radiation induces harmful mu- 
tations,” and (p. 27), “Since any 
additional radiation is genetically 
undesirable, the fallout dose is 


words, any radiation ee 
will Cause damage to your descen- 
dants. D. A. H. Sturtevant, one 
of the world’s foremost genetic- 


ists, a member of the committee 


that prepared this report has ' 
taken strong exception to the op- | 


timistic interpretation made by 
the administration. 


How many people are en- 'F 


dangered by the present level of 
fallout? 


tion damage from H-bomb tests 
is “negligible” in making a judg- 
ment on behalf of two and a half 
billion people. He may think the 
cost in personal tragedies is off- 
set by other considerations, but 
the cost is there, and we have to 
pay tor it eventually. So far, this 
judgment has been made for us 
exclusively by the AEC, who did 
not even tell us about the radio- 
active fallout hazards until 11 
months after it was discovered. 


a who says that radia- Bae 


Had it not been for the acci- [ae 


dental exposure of 23 Japanese 
fishermen, we might not know it 
now! 

The House Subcommittee on 
Military Operations states in a 
recent report: “The AEC dis- 
plays a kind of easy optimism 
about nuclear explosion effects. 
. . - The subcommittee sees no 
reason for withholding from the 


American people the full facts | 


about the deadly effects of 


Atomic and Hydrogen bombs.” | 


(July 1956). 


(These questions and answers 
are taken from a leaflet prepared 
by Stanley Clark, president of the 
Los, Angeles Chapter of the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists, 
and distributed at a recent con- 
ference of scientists). 


—————— a 


(Continued from Page 3) 
reached a climax in the railroad 


shopcrafts’ strike of 1922. The 400,- 
000 AFL men were striking against 
a 12% percent wage cut. And 
Hoover—the operating head of the 
FBI — was flodding the railroad 
towns with G-Men> who had 1,200 
strikers arrested. 

Most of the charges against 
Hoover's victims were trivial. Men 
were accused of violating a court 
order by using rough language to 
scabs, for instance. But militant 
men were locked up. The AFL men 
were denounced in FBI reports as 
“IWW’'s,” “agitators,” and “Radi- 
cals.” And the strike finally col- 
lapsed. 

Hoovers part in this strikebreak- 
ing is a matter of record. For many 
were addressed to J. 
Edgar Hoover. 

* 

THE “Ohio Gang” was stealing 
millions. And Burns was finally 
fired in 1924 after President Hard- 
ing died. Hoover should have been) 
tired too for he was up to his hips 
in Burns’ dirty work. But President! 
Coolidge’s new Attorney General, 
—Harlan Stone—made him FBI 
chief instead. 

There's a curious story behind 
Hoover's appointment that we're 
telling here for the first time. 

[t's this: Hoover was named FBI 
chief on the recommendation of a 
former Burns detective—that is a 
one-time member of the labor spy 
outfit, whose chief was fired from 
the FBI. | 

The tip on this story—but not! 
the story itself—comes from Don 
Whitehead’s new book—“The FBI.” 
This is a stooge book, glamorizing 
Hoover. But it contains a signifi- 
cant item. It says that Attorney 
General Stone .was puzzled when 
Burns was fired. Where could he 
find a new chief, he asked his fel- 
low Cabinet members. __. 

It happened, said Whitehead, 
that Herbert Hoover, then Com- 
merce Secretary, was present. And 
Hoover carried Stone's inquiry back 
to his assistant, Larry Richey. And 
Richey said he had a man, It 
was J. Edgar Hoover. “He's a good 
friend of mine,” added Richey... 


a wind | 


That's how. J. Edgar Hoayer got} 
the job. But who was Richey I 


wondered. The answer came in 
biographies of Hoover, which said 
Richey was a former Burns’ opera- 
tive, who did snooping jobs for 
Herbert Hoover. 

* 

TODAY the FBI is the King of 
the labor spy agencies. The Burns 
detectives and the Pinkertons and 
others still do their dirty work. 
They take in more than $150,000,- 
000 a year altogether, the Wall 
Street Journal remarked three years 
ago. But they all have to feed 
stoolpigeon reports into the FBI 
as well. 

The marriage of the FBI and 
the private labor spy agencies is 
typical of the alliance between gov- 
ernment and Big Business in other 
fields. But the FBI is the most de- 
cisive of all. For it has the power 
of the government behind it. And 
it has official excuses for labor spy- 
ing. It is looking for “Communists,” 
when it makes tape recordings of 
union meetings and sweats union 
leaders about the “reds” in their 
organizations. It is looking for 
“Communists” to frame in Taft- 
Hartley “perjury” cases, or in Smith 
Act trials. Or for left wing work- 
ers to deport. 

* 

BUT a worker, and a union lead- 
er, has some protection. He can 
keep his mouth shut when a col- 
lege - trained FBI flatfoot ap- 
proaches. He doesn’t have to an- 
swer any questions from a dick, 
who is trying to frame him or one 
of his people. 


_ Bureau, and Louis B. 


“YURA has swallowed our 
frog!” charged the kindergarten 
tots, dancing round a stocky little 
fellow who stood like a hero in 
the center of the ring. 


The teacher hurried to the na- 


_ture corner. Sure enough, the 


glass jar that had held the little 
green frog was empty. 

“Yura! Did you swallow the 
frog?” she demanded. 

Yes.” 

“You actually swallowed it?” 

“ee 

“How could you do such a 
thing?” 

“T could.” 

“And you actually swallowed 
it?” 

“Yee:. 

“Was it sour?” 

“Yes.” 

“And slippery?” 

ae 


“So now the frog is in your 
tummy?” 

“In my tummy?” 

“Don't you feel sick?” 

“yur '~ 

Yes! 

“Does your tummy ache?” 

“Xr 1” 

Yes! 

Yura was put to bed in the 
infirmary while the worried staff 
discussed what should be done. 


The cook brought a piece of 
ice and a jar of cream. Someone 
suggested an emetic. 


Meanwhile, someone else dis- 
covered the kitten playing with 
the trog in a corner of the as- 
sembly room. 

So Yura was “not guilty!” Why 
did he admit the “crime?” 

Because of his age. Yura could 
agree quite readily but had not 
yet learned how to say-no! 


p : 4 : P 4 . « 
| > j. Edgar ver, | 
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Vv & Movie Guide — 


Ed. Sullivan Show (2) 8. Tribute to 
My Fair —anniversar 

is Allen Show (4) 8 

Play: The Fenton Touch with Jack 
Benny (2) 9 

Omnibus (7) 9. Scenes from Grec- 
ian, Elizabethian and contem- 


: rary plays 
Alfred Hitchoock (2) 9:30 


$64,0000 Challenge (2) 10 

Loretta Young Show (4) 10 

Play: Mr. November with Leo G, 
Carroll. Fantasy (11) 10 

What’s My Line (2) 10:30 

Sunday News (2) 11 

Movie: Force of Evil with John 

| Garfield (7) 11 Good 

Movie: Charge of Light Brigade 

(2) 11:15. Erroll Flynn, Olivia 

DeHavilland, David Niven 


MOVIES 


Giant, Canal & 85th St. Translux. 
Sunday—last day 

Friendly Persuasion, 68th St. 

Great Man, Sutton 

Richard the Third, Fine Arts 

Silent World and Solid Gold Ca- 
dillac, Fifth Ave. Playhouse 

Edge of the City, Loew's State 

Ten Commandments, Criterion 

Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse 


Once Burned... by Newsday, ‘| 
Walker Shies from Worker’ 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 7 a ~ 
THE SPACIOUS soft-carpeted| . “You must erstand,” News- 
suite occupied by the Elisha ~ anaes quoted the son of the late 
Estate, on the 15th floor of 46 banker, Elisha Walker, as saying, 
Cedar St., was quiet, and Elisha|“that for almost 20 years these 
Walker Jr. $ voice was polite and| people have been brought up in a 
subdued as he explaine dthat it|society ruled by the government. 
was of course out of the question! There is no such things as being 
that he be quoted in this news-| left economically helpless. 
paper. J “It —_ a or for 4 on 
“I am sorry, but I just eaten yo ho ee 
ceive of myself talking to the Com-| derstand = is not only ee 
-munist press,” he said. “It just sible for a worker in our society to 
wouldn't be fair.” quit his job if he doesn’t like it, 
h talk- but it is extremely possible for him 
It was bad enough anyway talk-|_ tess he has sufficient social se- 
ng. to'a ny or re “ee a curity. and ether compensation—to 
$a an ordinaryly broa sation ‘ 
bland face clouded over with some- starve to death in the most prosper 


arth.” 
~thing similar to a look of regret or ous country on sr 


at least hurt bewilderment. ELISHA WALKER, Sr. was a 
As a matter of fact, he explain-| partner in Kuhn, Loeb and Co., and 
ed, he had not known that the a director of Diamond Match Co., 
Long Island Press and Newsday re-| Armour and Co., Tidewater-Asso- 
_ porters were on the scene recently| ciated Oil Co., Industria Electrica 
when he addressed a gathering on/de Mexico, Inversiones Latinas, 
the- troubles being encountered in)§, A., Crown Fastener Corp., Hat 
Hungarian refugee camps ‘in Aus-|Corp. of America, U. S. Lines Co., 
tria and here. Walker is chairman) Petroleum Corp. of America. 
ef the Nassau County Red Cross: | Moore-McCormack Lines Inc., and 
Hungarian Relief Program. © | Rockwell Manufacturing Co. He 
He had thought he was oe was chairman and director of 
“just to a Red Cross meeting, and| Beckman-Downtown Hospital, a 
his- remarks were “rambling,” and| member of the Council on Foreign’ 
he didn’t figure reporters were there! Relations. His clubs included the 
“taking things out of context.” | Recess, the Creek, Piping Rock and 
He did talk to the reporters after-| University. 
ward, he said, but they hadn't used Walker did not say he had been 
the good things he'd said about the} misquoted either in his remarks on 
Red Cross. the Austrian camps or the plight of | 


Hungarian refugees here. His 
WALKER, now a sadder and| 


wiser man, said plaintively, “Of 
course nothing is perfect. That’s Senate Probers Barred 
Half of Dennis Statement 


the way life is. You can always 
find something wrong:” He assured 
me he felt the American Red Cross 

Let me make clear, however. 

that whatever the legalities, I 

place. special emphasis on the 


was doing a good job, as good as 
could be done under the circum- 

First Amendment. I hold firmly 
that neither this committee nor 


stances, in Hungary, where he 

visited. He ignored a question as 

to what he thought of the Red 
any other Congressional body | 
may constitutionally investigate 
peaceful assembly—whether ex- | 


Stead March 2 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 

Dione Lucas—cooking (11) 11 to 12 
Watch Mr. Wizard (4) 12:30 
Junior Town Meet (13) 1:30 
Hockey (2) 2 Rangers-Boston 
Movie Museum—old silent films (9) 


plaint was that the Long Island pa- 
pers omitted what he said before 
and after certain cuoted remarks. D) 

By way of commiserating with) Prof, Basketball: 
him, thereporter ventured to sug-; (4) 2.30 
gest that what he said was no) Herald Trib Youth Forum (9) 2:30 
worse than what had been reported! Movie: Paris After Dark (13) 2:30, 
by the American Jewish Congress} 7 and 10. Good. 
and other organizations concerning| Movie: Commando Strike At Dawn 
anti-Semitic incidents in Hungarian | — Paul Muni (2) 4:30. Very 


camps. g 
Racing from Hialeah (4) 4:30 
News (2) 6 . 
Abbott and Costello (11) 7 
Crusade in the Pacific—World War 
II documentary (5) 7:30: 
Movie: I Know Where I'm Going 


Boston-Rochester 


ot 
“I AM very sory,” he said con- 
tritely as the reporter arose. 
Newsday said his trip to 10 Red 
Cross refugee camps in Austria, 
made in a two-weeks tour, was . 
vately financed. He was quot (British) (7) 7:30. Excellent 
saying that more refugees, dis. 'fackie Gleason ?) 8 
gruntled over living conditions, and| Perry Con.o (4) 8 
homesick, were returning now to| Caesar’s Hour (4) 9 
Hungary from Austria than were'Hey Jeannie! (2) 9:30. Jeannie 
entering Austria. Carson 
This was explained partly by the; George Gobel (4) 10 
virtual halt placed on refugee flight} Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
into Austria by Hungarian border) Bowling (9) 10:30 Port of Shadows (French revival) 
patrols. But another major factor; Movie: Action in the North Atlan-| paronet 
in what Newsday caled “this un-| tic (2) 11:15. Excellent. Hum-|tymortal Garrison (Soviet) Cameo 
publicized emigration” and “re-| phrey Bogart, Raymond Massey! wee Geordie, Little Carnegie | 
verse exodus” was the Hungarians TV We Are All Murderers, Art 
dissatisfaction with camps operated! Sunday, March 3 ‘Lust for Life, Plaza | 
by the International Committee of Library Lions — educational shorts! La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
my Cross, as explained by (4) 9 a.m. Around the World in 80 days, 
cate ener Red Cross meeting Wonderama—children’s variety (5)} Rivoli a 
. | 10 a.m. Lady Killers, 72nd St. Playhouse 
' ge Newsday a es “The! uN In Action (2 11 DRAMA 
ack of recreational facilities, P¥l-! Camera‘ Three (2) 11:30 Taming of the SI Bhheenix 
vacy and work at the camps in Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 Visit To a Small Planet. Beoth 
——. have _ . to 4 Let’s Take .A Trip (2) Noon Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
_— ving in fi rap e an Open Mind (4) 12:30 Hidden River, Plavhouse 
morals of the refugee, he said. __| Times Youth Forum (5) 1. Music!Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
for Youth Helen Hayes 
Movie: Cheers for Miss Bishop (5)! Good King Paacien Downtown 
1:30 | Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
Report From Rutgers (13) 1:30.; Volpone, Rooftop : Theatre 
Modern novel discussed Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
| 
| 


University (13) 2 wag Barbara, Morosco 
err Hoover Reports to Nation; My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
2) 2:30 Three Penny Opera; Theatre de 

enka Paris After Dark (13) 2:30,} Lys 

7 and 10. Good Dairy of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
Face the Nation (2) 3 Inherit the Wind, National 
‘Outlook (4) 5 ' Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
Movie: Thank Your Lucky Stars—, No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
| musical with Eddie Cantor,|Me! Candide, Greenwich Mews. 
| others (5) 8 Sunday—last day 


Following is the full text of 
the statement submitted by Eu- 
gene Dennis, Communist Party 
leader, to the Senate Internal 
Security Sub-Committee, [ast 
Monday, Feb. 25. Significantly, 
the one-man committee of Sen. 


Cross of other re 

The Long Island r rters, he 
complained, had whe out “just 
those things-they considered news- 


worthy.” And if they did that, what 
could he expect from The Work- 
er? “I'm not saying that you would 
misquote me, but that you might. 
It is so easy to be misquoted.” Or 
I might not misquote him but it 
was a question what I would make 
‘of what he said. 

Walker had been quoted as say- 
ing that the biggest letdown. for 
the Hungarian refugees in the U. S. 
came whe nthey discovered that the 


“free world” was not a land of gold 


WHT S 


Sunday Bronx 


ul] 


GENERAL VICTOR YACKHONTOFF will: 


speak at Bronx Cultural Center, 1753 
Boston Rd., on the “World Today’’. Sun. 
eve at 8 p.m. Donation 50c 


Coming 


DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEN 
} will discuss 
Some Experimental Novelists 
LAWRENCE — CONRAD — WOOLF 
8—10 P.M.. 
Monday, March 4 . 
Penthouse 10A 59 W. Tist Street 
Single Adm. $1.50 
(Registrat: on for Thursday—Shakespeare 
e} LE SSMS c losed) 


Roman L. Hruska (R-Neb)— 
Senators Eastland, Jenner, etc., 
were absent—refused to permit 
Dennis to read the last four para- 
graphs of his statement. The 
suppressed paragraphs are in 
boldface: 

I hold to the basic constitu- 
tional doctrine embedied in the 
First Amendment. of our Bill 
of Rights—Congress shall make 
no law denying the freedom of 
speech and assembly. It follows 
that Congressional committees 


may not investigate these areas, 


since they are not empowered to 
legislate in them. 


I will, 
questions involuntarily which re- 
late directly or indirectly to my 
| political beliefs or associations. 
In so doing, I will invoke: all 
constitutional bscrds avail- 
able to all Americans—the First 
Amendment, the Fifth Amend- 
ment, and aJl other guarantees 
of my rights. Whatever politi- 
cal discussion I shall carry on, 
it will be in the marketplace of 
public opinion and not. under 
the gun of a Congressional sub- 
poena and witchhunt. 


therefore. answer no- 


WHEN HITLER ATTACKED RUSSIA! 
The Film that Mttade HEADLINES, .. 


THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 
Fer and —— 


Speakers 
‘ROBERT MEAGHER, U. S. State Department Se Mie ee amines’ 
olicy Association 


ADELPHI HALL . 
74 Fifth Ave. ones 14 St.) 


ercised by conventions of Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Socialists, 
Communists, ADAers, or trade 
ullionists. 


I contend that this is so even 
though this committee may en- 
deavor to. camouflage its un- 
constitutional imvasion of the 
First Amendment area under the 
pretext of investigating alleged 

“directives from abroad,” or 
some other equally preposterous | 
accusations. 

Since political beliefs and as- 
sociations are outside the prov- | 
ince of this or any other Con- 
gressional committee, I strongly 
suggest that this body, or pref- 
erably a more appropriate Cen- 
gressional committee, turn its 
prompt attention to an area in 
which the security of millions 
of Americans are immediately 
and directly’ involved. 


I refer to the bombings, mur- 
derous assaults and subversive 
activities of the White Citizens 
Councils directed against the 
Negro people of the South seek- 
ing their rights as Americans 
under the law. In this connec- 
tion, I also have in mind the 
sinister activity of the chairman 
of this committee and certam 
other Congressmen—actively cal- 


culated to subvert the desegrega- 


tion decisions of the Supreme 
Court and the 13th, 14th, and 
15th Amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

I refer, too, to the conspiracy 
of the oil trusts to invelve the 
American people in a colenial 
venture and provocative “pok 
action” in the Mideast, a la 
Korea. 

These are the clear and pres- 
ent dangers to American seeur- 


omy “dees ag: 


'Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 Separate Tables, Music Box 
‘Johns Hopkins File 7 (7) 3: 30 Lil Abner, St. James 
Odyssey (2) 4. Hl on Scott’s' Utopian Limited, 
South Pole expedition | _ wrights, 264 W. 87. 
Wide Wide World (4) 4. Visti with; The Anatomist, Royal Playhouse, 
| Justice Douglas, others 62 E. 4th. 
College News Conference (7)40 = —— 
Report on d entistry (7) 4:30 | 
‘See it Now—Murrow. England! 
| After Suez (2) 5 | 


‘Press Conference ( 


Shakespeare- 


2:3 
6 


7) 
-Telephone Time (2) 
You Asked For It (7) 7 


Ted Mack Amateur Hour (7) hi 


Textile Union 
Asks Big Firm 
for Cotraect Talks 
The Textile Workers. Union of; 
America last week asked Berk- 
shire-Hathaway, Inc., to negotiate 
March 7 on wage and other terms, | 
in a move that may set a pattern 
for the 40,000 northern cotton-ray-: 
on workers covered by contracts. 
Victor A. Canzano, TWUA cot- 
ton director, asked that the con-’ 
ference be held in Boston. 
Berkshire-Hathaway’s head, Sea- 
bury Stanton, has already stated 
that wage increase demands — : 
“inappropriate” this year. 
The contract deadline for most; 
New England mills. is April 15. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


AIR CONDITION ERS —_— 1957 CARRIIR, |} 
FEDDERS or G. E. Any’ model—Buy 
now at $10.00 above deaier’s cost. De- 
posit helds unit free until installed. Re-. 
member, price rises with temperature. 
Standerd Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave.* 


(13th @& 14th Sts.) 
GR 3-7819 One hour free parking 
PAINZING 


INTERIOR HOUSE PAINTING. Conscienti- 
ous age mea Konstans, Write Box 
216, The Worker 


——— AND STORAGE 


/MOVING, : long distanee, pickup 
 gervice, pe + naesile weekends, Sener 
ical. Budget meskes rioe bitin #38. 


20 te 80 Percent Diseount 
on All Books 
Fiction - Science & History 
Biography - Labor Move- 
ment - Children’s Books 
WORKERS BOQGKSHOP 


50 East 13th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Saturday to 5 P.M. 
Open Daily 10 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
* Price protected books excluded 


JEFFERSON 
BOOKSHOP 


announees 


A MAMMOTH 
MOVING SALE 
Now on: | 

AT 575 6TH AVENUE 


New York City 
Ait Rein st Marana Peioon:, 


uh 
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in shop 
and union 


CHARLES ABRAMS, chairman of the State Commission 
Against Discrimination; announced a state-wide conference will be 
held March 9 on the relation between low income and discrimination. 
SCAD and the New School for Social Research have started three 


joint studies on this question. 
o ° ° 


REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT, 
which will lay off some 4,000 
workers in the coming three 
months, cannot look for any 
new jet contracts now, the 
Defense Dept. said in Washing- 
ton. Sens. Iv seand Javits had 
apealed for the contracts to fore- 
stall the loss of jobs. Adrian 
Mason, Suffolk Democratic lead- 
er, said Republic management's 
policies were “soulless.” He said 
he will ask for a Congressional 
investigation. 

5 Q ° 

THE UNITED AUTO Work- 
ers Local 664 is taking strike 
votes at the Fisher Body and 
Chevrolet plants in Tarrytown, 
N. Y. over pileup of unsettled 
grievances. 

co 


| AYOFF 


oo teow 1° 


° * 

SIX UNIONS, which fought the award of St. Lawrence power 
to private corporations, said they may take the issue to the courts 
and the Federal Power Commission. Upstate municipal and rural 
cooperatives, also opposed to Gov. Harriman’s signing of the con- 
tract for the Revnolds Metal Co. and Niagara Mohawk Power Co., 
served notice they would challenge. 

The six unions which led the fight for public versus private 
power are International Ladies Garment Workers, United Auto, 
Textile, Papermakers, Millinery and Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers. The state CIO took a similar stand but the state and local 
AFL central bodies supported the private contracts. 

° Rn a 
THE ROCHESTER AFL and CIO 
central labor bodies, which last year 
made substantial progress in local 
merger constitution and try to iron 
our remaining problems. Michael 

Mann, assistant regional director of 

the AFL-CIO for New York-New 

Jersey, spoke before both bodies to 

press for speedy merger. He said a 


special meeting would be called soon 
in New York for area union leaders 
to discuss merger. The latest AFL- 
CIO merger ruling sets August 15 
as the deadline locally. 


o o . 

FEWER WORK STOPPAGES started in 1956 in New York 
State than in any year since World War II, according to the State 
Department of Labor. A total of 384 strikes broke out during the 
twelve-month-period under view. Some 151,000 workers were 


involved in these struggles. Carried over from the previous year 
(1955) were 16 strikes taking in 14,000 workers including the West- 
inghouse and steel unionists. 

© a ° 


id 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARN- 
INGS as of November, 1956, 
for manufacturing production 
workers in New York State were 
$81.28, according to the Labor 
Dept. This was an increase over 
the figure of $77.52 for Novem- 
ber of the year before. 

In construction work, the av- 
erage weekly pay was higher— 
$114.29. This was a boost over 
the average of $100.56 for the 
year before. oe 

The average for wholesale and 
retail employes was $75.82 in 
November of 1956—a slight in- 
crease over the $72.83 of No- 
vember, -1955. 


| PROFIT. 


Be PR IVATE 


LOWEST WAGES REPORTED were in the service trades, 
including laundries, cleaning and dyéing and year-round hotels. 
Average for laundry workers in November, 1956, was $48.02: for 
cleaning and dyeing, $52.15; and for the hotel employes, $54.05. 


SOME 748,860 ACCIDENTS on the job were reported to the 
Workmen's Compensation Board in 1956. This was a ten-year 
record low, the Board said—which only goes to show how serious 
the problem is for workers and how important are the state laws 
covering on-the-job injuries. This is one of labor’s key program 
issues at this session of the Legislature. | 


% | about» his - welfare. We. are 


glad to report that he is recovy- 
ering from the acute atick of 
of bursitis which he suffered. 


He expects to be back on .the 
job ‘in a 'few-weeks.)!1 8!) 9 


Saat , 
Joe North Recovering 
‘Since our. first report about 
the illness of Joseph North, 
many readers ve inquired 


ae 


Bas 


. 
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By MAX GORDON 


THERE was a time when AI- 
bany, during legislative sessions, 
was jammed with large delega- 
tions of workers, tenants, par- 
ents and teachers, Negro peo- 
ple, all pressing for measures to 
advance the popular welfare. 


Last week saw.something of 
a switch, and it was not a happy 
one for the ordinary Joe Ameri- 
can. 

® Landlords who wanted to 
cripple. or end rent controls 
outnumbered tenants, including 
unionists, who wanted to keep 
and tighten controls by two or 
three to one. 

e At a hearing on changes in 
the unemployment insurance 
law, spokesmen for big business, 
who wanted to make the law 
tougher for jobless workers, out- 
numbered—or at least equalled 
—labor spokesmen, who wanted 
to“liberalize the law. 

Most of the landlords came 
around on Wednesday, the day 
of the public hearing on rents. 
But a few were on hand Tues- 
day to offer resistance to a state- 
wide delegation of 300 Negroes 
and whites who had come to Al- 
bany to press for a bill which 
would bar discrimination in all 
multiple-dwelling housing, priv- 
ate as well as public. 

But in this case, the people 
fighting for social advance out- 
numbered the spokesmen for the 
vested interests. In a left-hand- 
ed sort of way, they wrested at 
least: one concession from the 
Republican leaders of the Legis- 
lature right on the spot. 

* 

THE 300 Negroes and whites 
came to lobby around a three- 
point program, and were urged 
by Governor Harriman to add a 
couple more. What they press- 
otr was: 

® Passage of the Baker-Zaret- 
ski bill to expand the powers of 
SCAD so it can investigate and 
tackle discrimination wherever it 
exists. Ri § t now it can act only 
in cases where an individual 
brings to it a complaint of dis- 
crimination. 


® Restoration of a $45,000 

cut made by Republican leaders 

in Governor Harriman’s budget 

for SCAD so that it can do the 
investigation job. 
* 


HARRIMAN suggested to the 
delegates, in addition, that they 
press for a couple of other meas- 
ures aimed at clearing up slums, 
to which Negro and Puerto 
Rican families in New York are 
largely confined. These were: 

® Recontrol of houses that 
had been converted into small 
apartments, and _ decontrolled 


under the rent law, where those 


housed had been allowed to de- 
teriorate. 

® Giving the city the right to 
repair housin gwhere landlords 
refused to do it, and charging it 
to the landlord through a ‘prior 
lien’ ‘on the property. 

In connection with the bill 
to ban discrimination in private 
housing, Harold Riegelman, a 
highly conservative Republican 
who was his party’s candidate for 


~ New York City Mayor in 1953, 


told the delegates that passage 
of this bill in New York would 
set the pace for the entire nation 
in the struggle against segrega- 
tion. 

* 

AS THE delegates were mak- 
ing their rounds of. legislators, 
there came from the offices of 
the GOP legislative leaders an 
announcement that they were 
sponsoring a bill to set up a civil 


rights bureau in the State Attor- 
ney General's office to investi- - 


ae: violations of discrimination 
aws.. The ; announcement : ‘sai 
this was being proposed so that 


Landlord-GOP Assault 


Perils St Control 


families by using the Harriman 
formula for one and two family 


es 
j .4- houses; and that it wanted to 


HARRIMAN 
SCAD would not need that 
power. . 

This was an obvious move to 
head off the pressure to give 
SCAD real enforcement powers. 
GOP leaders dont like SCAD 
chairman Charles Abrams, and 
fea rthat if he is given these 
powers he will make a record 
for the Harriman Administration 
in the fight against discrimina- 
tion. They want to keep the 
thing in their hands. The Attor- 
ney General is a Republican. 

The GOP move, then, is itself 
a concession to the powerful de- 
mands of the Negro people for 
enforcement of the anti-bias laws 
now on the books. But it is not 
expected to end the pressures 
for widening SCAD powers and 
increasing the money for it. 

* 

OUT of the turmoil of a bit- 
ter landlord-packed rent control 
hearing, there arose these issues: 

© Extension of rent control for 
two years without further in- 
crease in rents and without fur- 
ther decontrols. 

The landlords, of course, bat- 
tled fiercely against this. Some 
wanted all rent controls ended. 
Others, the majority, wanted all 
landlords who had not gotten 
rent increases since 1953 to get 
an across-the-board 15 percent; 
all apartments renting over $55 
to be decontrolled when vacat- 
ed; and all apartments above 
certain higher rentals to be de- 
controlled altogether. 

The Harriman administration, 
speaking through Rent Adminis- 
trator Robert C. Weaver, strong- 
ly opposed this. It asked for 
some increases in rents for own- 
ers of one- and two-family houses 
by a switch in the way of figur- 
ing profit, and asked for some 
tightening of the law. It also 
indicated support for decontrol 
of “luxury” housing if this would 
be considered housing for rents 
of $400 a month and-up. 

The GOP leadership, speaking 
through Assemblyman . Joseph 
Carlino, chairman of the hearing 
and majority leader of the As- 
sembly, implied-that it wanted 
to jack up rents for a lot of other 


‘proposing any increases. 


lift controls from housing with 


rents of $150 a month or more. 
* 


TENANTS and labor spokes- 
men opposed all rent hikes, in- 
cluding the Harriman change 
in formula for small homes. They 
said Harriman had opened the 
door for weakening controls by 
They 
made various proposals for tight- 
ening controls and rolling back 
some rents. a ae 


® As regards tightening, the 
mian battle seems to be around 
the Harriman prposal to recon- 
trol. houses that had been con- 
verted into small apartments and 
allowed. to deteriorate. Harri- 
man said the rent increases there 
were the worst form of “rent- 
gouging’ by unscrupulous land- 


-yords. The GOP has implied it 


will oppose this proposal. Land- 


lords are against it. Tenants and. 


labor groups are for it. 

There is serious danger here 
that the GOP leaders, encourag- 
ed by the mass turnout of land- 
lords and the far smaller turnout 
of tenants, will give the land- 
lords much of what they want. 

* 


LABOR’s disappointing show- 
ing at the hearing on jobless pay 
may affect its ability to win fur- 
ther concessions from the GOP- 
controlled Legislature. It asked 
for two things’in the main, both, 
of course, sharply opposed by 
Big Business: 

® Increase of maximum job- 
less pay from the present $36. 
Some went along with the Gov- 
ernors proposal for a $45 maxi- 
mum, others went as high as 
$54, the top in some states. Here, 
however, labor spokesmen were 
critical of a legislative commit- 
tee plan to scale payments so 
that a worker would have had 
to earn $105 a week to be en- 
titled to jobless pay of $45. La- 


. bor spokesmen demanded that 


the principle of half-pay for job- 
lessness be maintained. 


But they scrapped their orig- 


inal demands for payment for de- 
pendents, most important fer 
lower paid workers. 

® Make workers eligible for 
jobless pay if they have worked 
15 weeks in the year before be- 
coming unemployed instead of 
the present 20. Here labor op- 
posed the legislative committee’s 
plan that any worker would have 
to work 40 weeks in the prior 
two years if he worked 15 weeks 
in the prior. year. 

Labor, small business and the 
Harriman administration teamed 
up to oppose a legislative com- 
mittee plan backed by Big Busi- 
ness, to shift the unemployment 
insurance tax load from the big 
employers to the little emp!oyers 
in the seasonal, or “unstable” in- 
dustries. This would be done on 
the theory that businesses whose 
workers draw on the jobless pay 
fund should pay more into it. 
Under this theory, bosses would 
have an incentive to try to chisel 
their workers out of getting job- 
less pay. 


om + — ee 


‘Freedom Fighters’ in Hungary, 
Uneovered as Seabs in Montana 


HELENA, Mont.—Two Hungarian refugees whose reception 
here was marked by a public conference with Governor J. Hugo 
Aronson have turned up as scabs in a strike at Foley’s Mill and 
Cabinet Works. ore 

The People’s Voice, an independent weekly here backed by 
labor, published the story. The panes says that aid to Hungarian 
refugees will “get a second a ion 
members in Montana. After ps ar the governors welcome 
to the two refugees, the Voice’ continued: : 

“Shortly afterward pickets of Local 2409 recognized them 
as strikebreakers ono by Foley’s Mill Cabinet Works. Church 
officials sponsoring the refugees were immediately contacted by 
officers of Local 2409, but refused to do anything about the un- 
pleasant situation on the grounds that ‘Your union must realize 
that these are freedom fighters.’ Local 2409 is currentl 


4 Pe 


| appealing — 
‘te higher officials: of ‘the church said to be sponsoring. iviti pate a 


$3 


of the’ ‘freedom ‘fighter’ scabs." ''" > 


unfavorable look” from union — 
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